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ABSTRACT 

This report sunmiarizes activities of the pilot year 
(1981-82) of the Louisiana School Effectiveness Study (LSES), a 
five-year exploration of those factors that make some of Louisiana's 
schools more effective than others in educating students. The pilot 
year of the project was conducted in the Caddo Parish School System 
and accomplished two tasks: (1) identification of important 
socioeconomic and school variables; and (2) construction and pilot 
testing of a questionnaire designed to measure school climate 
variables. It was found that schools scoring above average on the 
parish's State Asseb*sment Test scores shared several characteristics: 
highly educated parents; students with fewest siblings; greatest 
percentage of fathers in professional jobs and smallest numbers of 
mothers in nonprofessional jobs; majority white student bodies; 
faculties with highest educational attainment and teaching 
experience; and the largest percentage of white teachers. Schools 
scoring belov^ the parish's average had the reverse ratings on these 
characteristics. However, a predictive mathematical model found 
striking contrasts between predicted and actual school performance. 
Further analysis determined that the numerous socioeconomic variables 
explored were so highly correlated as to be considered one separate 
dimension in school effectiveness, while two separate important 
dimensions (teacher preparation and teacher experience) emerged among 
the school variables. Teacher, parent and peer expectations also were 
found to vary among schools of higher and lower effectiveness. Much 
of this report consists of tables demonstrating the study's 
statistical analysis of variables. Student, teacher, and principal 
questionnaires are appended. (GC) 
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LOUISIANA SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS STUDY 



ABSTRACT 

This report is a summary of the activities of the pilot year of the Louisiana 
School Effectiveness Study (LSES). The joint project is being conducted by the 
Office of Research and Development, Louisiana Department of Education and the 
Department of Sociology, Louisiana State University, LSES is being conducted as a 
mandate of R.S. 17:391. 3(E). 

Our hypothesis is that given the same socioeconomic characteristics with both 
students and faculties, some schools produce better educated students than others. 
Some of the factors are known elements. In fact, previously conducted research 
has isolated factors that explain approximately 60 percent of the variance (diffe- 
rences in student achievement). This project is attempting to determine the 
factors that explain the remaining 40 percent of the variance. 

Therefore, we have conceived this study as a five-year exploration of those 
factors that make some Louisiana schools more effective in educating students. 
The pilot year of the project accomplished two tasks: 

o important socioeconomic and school variables were identified 
o a questionnaire was constructed and pilot tested to measure variables in 
the school educational climate < 

The Caddo Parish School System provided the site for the pilot study. The system 
shared results from the 1981 State Assessment Test as well as pertinent 
socioeconomic characteristics of its students and faculties. 

Profiles were generated describing how well individual schools actually performed 
compared to average parish test results on the Statd Assessment Tests, Schools 
were grouped into three areas: "above,** **below,** or **equal to** the parish's 
average test scores categories. Next, profiles were generated describing how well 
individual schools performed '•elative to their expected performanc e on the State 
Assessment Tests. Thus, the profiles reflected comparisons of both actual perfor- 
mance and expected performance . 

There was much variance between the **above** than and **below** than groups in the 
actual performance profiles. Specifically, those schools scoring *'above** than the 
average parish score had the following student characteristics: 

o highly educated parents 

o fewest siblings 

o greatest percentage of fathers in professional jobs 
o smallest number of mothers in nonprofessional jobs 

In addition, the majority of these student bodies were white. Students in schools 
scoring **below** the parish's average assessment scores had reverse ratings on 
these characteristics. Students from schools scoring **equal to** the parish* s 
average had ratings in between. 

Further, schools scoring **above** the parish's average assessment scores had 
faculties with the following characteristics: 

o the highest common and area scores on NTE 

o the largest percentage of white teachers 

o the highest years of teacher experience 

o the most graduate education, and 



o the highest percentage of graduates from colleges with high 
prestige 

Schools scoring "below" the parish's average had the reverse ratings on these 
faculty characteristics. 

The investigators developed a mathematical model allowing predictions of how well 
schools should perform on the State Assessment Test given different socioeconomic 
and school characteristics. Comparison between actual performance and expected 
performance presents a striking contrast to those results just described. Compar- 
isons between schools scoring "above" expected with those scoring "below" expected 
revealed that socioeconomic characteristics of the student bodies as well as 
school characteristics were very similar. One of the investigators' hypotheses 
was that these similar school inputs could yield different results building by 
building. These results lend partial support to that hypothesis. 

Further results from the analyses of this secondary data are also presented. 
These analyses had three purposes: (1) to determine how much variation in state 
assessment scores can be explained by both socioeconomic and school variables; (2) 
to compare the relative strengths of these socioeconomic and school variables in 
explaining variation in state assessment scores; and (3) to determine which school 
variables are the most important in explaining state assessment scores. The 
regression models used in these analyses vary by grade level and by number of 
independent variables in the models. 

The results of these analyses are very consistent: (I) the set of socioeconomic 
variables and the set of school variables can separately explain a significant 
amount of the variance in state assessment scores; (2) when combined in one set of 
predictors, the two sets of variables explain common or overlapping variance plus 
some additional variance unique to each set of predictors; and (3) a reduced model 
(with six variables) explains as much of the variance in state assessment scores 
as a larger model (15 to 17 variables). An analysis, which enables the investiga- 
tors to take into consideration the effect of the students' socioeconomic charac- 
teristics before entering the effect of the schools' characteristics, yields 
interesting results: (1) across grade levels, school characteristics explain a 
consistent, modest amount of variance in assessment scores beyond that accounted 
for by the students' socioeconomic characteristics; (2) this fluctuates by grade 
level with less additional variance explained by school characteristics at the 
third grade level; and (3) this also varies by subject area with more additional 
variance explained on some tests than on others. 

The correlation between the socioeconomic and school variables led the inves- 
tigators to perform additional analyses that would determine underlying dimensions 
or commonalities among these variables. It was determined that the socioeconomic 
variables aie so highly correlated that they could be considered to be one sepa- 
rate dimension, while three separate dimensions emerged among the school vari- 
ables. Two of these dimensions appear to be important: (1) variables associated 
with teacher preparation [including mean fact.,lty score on both the NTE Commons and 
Area Examinations and average prestige of the universities from which faculty 
members were graduated) ; and (2) variables associated with teacher experience 
[including teacher experience and highest degree received]. 



The investigators decided to explore further differences in schools scoring 
"above" and "below" expected on state assessment tests by administering a 



questionnaire to students in a selected group of schools. The questionnaire was 

■ adapted from a recent study of school educational climate conducted in Michigan. 

• It was revised based upon our own pretest in Iberia Parish. A technique to measure 
student time-on-task was also pretested in Iberia Parish, but this technique will 

■ not be extensively used until the 1982-83 year of the study. 

Once the questionnaire was revised, it was administered to approximately 565 
^ students from 10 schools in Caddo Parish. For the purpose of data analysis, these 

I schools were divided into those predicted to score high or low on state assessment 

tests and those actually scoring high or low. 

I Students from those schools predicted to score higher perceived their parents and 

w peers to have higher educational expectations for them. However, teachers of 

students in schools predicted to score lower are perceived by their students as 

■ having higher educational expectations for them. This contradiction between 
I perceptions ot teacher expectations and of parent/peer expectations was explained 

in terms of the teachers from the lower predicted group being more willing to urge 
^ their students to perform better. 

• Students from schools actually doing well had a greater sense of personal control 
over their academic lives and also had higher educational expectations than 

I students from schools actually doing poorly. The differences are explained by 

I school educational climate, rather than student socioeconomic background. Stu- 

dents from schools actually scoring well report a better learning environment. 

■ Additionally, there was an overall pattern of results in which students from 
^ schools that scored inconsistently with regard to prediction (i.e. high expecta- 
tion and low performance; low expectation and high performance) responded alike as 

■ did students from schools that scored consistently with regard to prediction. 

In schools in which scoring was inconsistent with prediction, there is evidence of 
S greater teacher expectation. This has several repercussions for the students in 

■ those schools: 

^ o they feel less sense of personal control in their school work 

B o they perceive a more structured classroom environment, and 

• o they internalize the teacher expectations, yet may not feel capable of 

meeting those standards. 

■ The results of these analyses from the pilot year of LSES have given investigators 
a number of interesting areas to pursue in the next year of the project. 

I Goals for the 1982-83 year of LSES include: 

^ o a continuing review of the school effectiveness literature, with special 

■ emphasis on studies conducted by other state departments of education 
" o incorporation of a time-on-task methodology into the research design 

o final revision of the questionnaire, emphasizing more sophisticated 

B measurements of childrens' perceptions of social/psychological vari- 

m ables; and 

o expansion of the study to a representative sample of approximately 100 

m schools throughout Louisiana, based upon a modification of a sampling 

I system used for the 1982 Louisiana minimum competency testing pilot 

project. 

-o 11 
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In summary, we are seeking information that defines in measurable terms why some 
schools work and why others do not do an adequate job in educating young people. 
At the end of the pilot year, we feel we are a step closer to knowing some of 
these answers. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 



Enabling Legislation 

In 1977, the State of Louisiana passed its fi:st educational accountability 
legislation (Louisiana R.S. 17:391). This legislation was phrased so that 
agencies such as the State Department of Education were given a broad 
inclusive mandate to undertake research on the educational process in 
Louisiana. The authors of the act realized that, in the absence of codified 
information on the educational process, both time and considerable effort 
would be required to generate such information. This would entail the 
establishment of standardized tests to be used throughout the state, the 
administration of these tests, the collection of data from them, and so on. 
The State Department of Education (through the Office of Research and Devel- 
opment) has initiated the development of appropriate testing instruments and, 
in fact, has produced results for school districts throughout the state. But 
these results tell us little about why districts vary; why some do well, 
while others do poorly. Ultimately, the question being asked here is the 
degree to which children learn their subjects as measured on a test given to 
them. The need to understand the process by which this happens is claar in 
Louisiana R.S. 17:391.3. 

In carrying out the accountability program, the lotal school boards and 
the State Department of Education shall identify and define educational 
variables which may affect learning. These variables shall include, but 
not be limited to, the physical, intellectual, social, and emotional 
development of pupils. Educational variables, surveys or studies shall 
be conducted by the State Department of Education to assess their 
relationship to learning. 

To this end the investigators have begun the Louisiana School Effectiveness 
Study (LSES). 



Basic Definitions 

A. What Is a "School Effect"? 

The idea of a school effect is well rooted in the sociological and education- 
al literature. What is posited by this concept is that some quality is 
thought to exist in the school as a whole which affects the students in the 
school. This is not necessarily a quality that can be seen or felt in any 
direct way, but it nonetheless is thought to exist. Some may think of it as 
a particular ambience or aura found in a given place. It is much akin to 
saying "the whole is greater than the sura of its parts." In other words ^ 
individually, each of us could not, indeed would not, have this effect; only 
in the collective or aggregate do we experience it. 

This aggregate quality is important to understand so that the meaning of 
school effects is clear. One can visit any school district (in Louisiana or 
elsewhere) and one can quickly be informed about the "good'* and "bad" 
schools. At first, these places are not usually described in terms of their 
student bodies but, rather, in terms of the school as a totality. It is only 



after probing that one hears details about a principal, the students, and 
other particulars about the school* In a causal fashion, the relationship 
between the students and the school is an interesting one. The question 
which can be posed is simply this: Do good students produce good schools or 
is the reverse true? This question is complicated by a couple of things: 
first, what constitutes a "good student"? When we use this term do we mean 
IQ? Socioeconomic status? Behavior in schools? Second, all things being 
equal (i.e., controlling on as many background variables as possible), why is 
it that some seemingly comparable schools are characterized in such radically 
opposing ways, some being good and others bad? 

The position taken in this study is that a school is "good" because it is 
effective in educating its students. It marshalls its human and capital 
resources in such a way that the outcome from the educational process is 
optimized. This position is in the best tradition of accountability re- 
search. That is, the educational process is intentionally over-simplified 
and made equivalent to any other productive process. This line of reasoning 
posits that as part of the process, a degree of quality control must be 
exercised. In public education, this control takes the form of regularly 
measuring how well students do on standardized tests. The standardized 
tests, then, are the products by which assessments are made about the good- 
ness or badness of the educational experiences at any given school or in any 
given school district. 

B. Policy vs. Non-Policy Variables 

At the heart of the LSES is the attempt to unravel the process which places 
the school in a position of being an intervener in the child *s life — an 
intervener between parental socialization influences on the one hand and 
adult outcomes for the child on the other. Previous research has documented 
how much influence family background factors have on predicting as student 
grades and test scores. The results on school-specific indicators are more 
mixed, with some items, such as library size and pupil-teacher ratio, being 
relatively unimportant, and other items, such as curriculum and teacher 
qualifications, being highly important. What this family-school contrast 
demonstrates is that there are two classes of variables in school effects 
research. The class of family, non-school variables is beyond tl.e control of 
those directly involved in the schooling process. Although it may be true 
that students* scores improve in direct proportion to family income, educa- 
tors can do nothing to dramatically affect this relationship — i.e., they 
cannot directly increase family income and thereby improve the test scores 
for their students. The class of school-specific variables, however, is 
another matter. These constitute variables which are manipulable by the 
educational organization. For example, decisions can be made and implemented 
on such matters as improvement of NTE scores, more students in certain 
curricula. Although the LSES will consider family background and the degree 
to which it characterizes an entire school (e.g., as middle class, working 
class.), it is principally with an eye to the school-specific variables that 
the project has been undertaken. This allows for an assessment of the 
central question guiding this study: how can school variables be used to 
affect student scores on standardized tests? 
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III. Overvlev of Pilot Year Activities 
A, Examination of Secondary Dataset 

The first task undertaken in the pilot year of the LSES was to construct a 
dataset composed of available indicators of the student socioeconomic charac- 
teristics and the school structural characteristics of a school system in 
Louisiana. The Caddo Parish school system was selected for this purpose for 
two reasons: (1) it has one of the most completely computerized student and 
personnel data systems in the state; and (2) because of the large number and 
variety of schools in Caddo Parish, it may be reasonably assumed that there 
are schools in the system which are differentially effective in educating 
their students. The composition of the Caddo database will be described in 
detail in Chapter Three. 

There exists a large and constantly expanding literature on the relationship 
between student and school inputs and resultant school outputs [see Glasman 
and Biniaminov (1981) for a recent literature review]. A number of studies 
published in the mid-1960's and early 1970's [Coleman et al. (1966); Jencks 
et al. (1972); Hauser, Sewell and Alwin (1976)] presented evidence that 
school inputs do not have much influence on student achievement. The Coleman 
Report concluded that variance in academic achievement is associated with the 
socioeconomic and racial composition of schools, but not with school inputs. 

These negative findings have sparked a number of recent studies which have 
yielded more positive results a*^out the effects of school characteristics on 
student achievement [Bidwell and Kasarda (1975); Bloom (1981); Brookover et 
al. (1979); Rutter (1979); Summers and Wolfe (1977); Weber (1971)]. These 
studies have identified school characteristics associated with effective 
schools; yet each study has yielded a slightly different set of important 
school characteristics. This failure to yield consistent results may be a 
function of methodological problems in the school effectiveness area 
(Maldaus, Airasian and Kellaghan, 1980), or may indicate that school charac- 
teristics make different contributions in different academic environments. 
Examinatitn of the relative contributions of school characteristics and 
socioecono aic characteristics in Caddo Parish should lead the investigators 
to some preliminary conclusions about the school characteristics most related 
to effective schooling, specifically in Louisiana. 

of particular interest to the investigators in this pilot study were school 
variables which measured the effect of teacher and principal backgrounds and 
personal characteristics on students' performances in Louisiana. Recent 
legislation in Louisiana has required teaching candidates to make a minimum 
score on the National Teachers' Examinations before they are certified. 
Research on the relationship between NTE scores of faculty and student 
achievement scores in scanty and inconclusive [North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction (1981); Piper and Sullivan, (1981); Stauss and Sawyer 
(1981)]. It is hoped that results from the LSES will guide educational 
policy makers in Louisiana in future decisions about the use of the NTE for 
teacher certification. 




B. Administration of School Climate Questionnaire 



The literature concerned with school inputs and outputs focuses on structural 
school characteristics (such as teacher qualifications, student-teacher 
ratio, and so forth), which can be gathered from personnel and school files. 
Recent evidence (Brookover, et al» 1979) indicates that social-psychological 
indices of school climate may also explain variance in student achievement 
and other behavioral outcomes of students. Brookover measures school climate 
in terms of a number of subsets of variables which include the students' 
perception of others' expectations and evaluations of them, and the norms of 
the school social environment. 

The investigators decided to revise Brookover' s research instrument and 
administer it to students who, from Caddo Parish schools, scored better or 
worse than expected on Louisiana state assessment tests. It was hypothesized 
that there might be school climate differences betveen schools performing 
better than expected and schools performing worse than expected. The results 
of this study are presented in Chapter Five. 

The pilot year of the LSES thus had two basic components: (1) there was an 
investigation of the relative contributions of structural school characteris- 
tics and students' socioeconomic characteristics to students' performances, 
with an emphasis on determination of the most important structural school 
characteristics in Louisiana; and (2) there vas a further investigation of 
the school climate differences that might exist between schools performing 
better and schools performing worse than expected on state assessment tests. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES 



Comparison of Schools Scoring Above, Equal to, or Belov the Parish's Average 
Assessment Score 

A. Third Grade 

Tables 1 and 2 provide data on selected socioeconomic and school characteris- 
tics for the third grade students In Caddo Parish. These data were organized 
Into three categories which reflect how well any given school did In relation 
to parish assessment scores—thus .the categories of above, below, or equal. 
In addition to the summed means by school for each variable, Tables 1 and 2 
also provide statistical means for each category • It Is these means, In 
particular, which are discussed in this section of the analysis; the same 
means are discussed in subsequent sections for seventh and tenth grade 
students. 

It is Important to note that 36 of the 45 schools (80 percent) scored equal 
to or above parish averages. For a school to be classified as scoring above 
the parish's average assessment score, that school had to score one standard 
deviation above the parish's average assessment score on at least two of the 
assessment tests. Were one to graph or otherwise depict the relationship 
between these categorical means, it would be apparent that one can almost 
perfectly arrange the groups in a hierarchical way In literally every case, 
those schools which scored above average do better on all variables than 
schools either scoring equal to, or below the parish average. Of special 
Importance is that with three exceptions, this same comment is sustained in 
comparing those schools scoring below average with those scoring equal to or 
above the parish average* In fact, in those cases where this is not so, tlie 
schools' scores are nearly Identical. Thus, those schools which did the 
poorest relative to parish scores also did the poorest on virtually every one 
of the socioeconomic and school variables. 

A summary of the findings for the means is presented in Table 3. In reading 
these results as rows (in other words, across the page), the clarity of the 
findings really stands out. Students li schools which scored above the 
parish's average assessment score had the most highly educated parents, the 
fewest siblings, a greater percentage of fathers in professional jobs, the 
smallest percentage of mothers in nonprofessional jobs and were in schools 
which were always majority white. Conversely, students in schools which 
scored below the parish averages had parents with the lowest educational 
levels, had the most siblings, the lowest percentage of fathers with profes- 
sional positions and were in schools which were nearly 100 percent black. 
For every one of the variables, in this first set of analyses, students who 
were in schools scoring equal to parish averages fell between the other types 
of schools. 

When the results for school characteristics are examined, the results are 
similar, although not quite so uniformly hierarchical. Notice that the school 
scoring above parish averages had faculties with the highest Commons and Area 
scores on the NTE, had a higher percentage of white teachers, had fewer 
teacher absences, but higher years of teacher experience, more graduate 




education, more prestigious college degrees, a lower number of total ntudents 
in the school and, importantly, a somewhat higher student-teacher ratio. 
Again, the exact opposite held for those schools scoring below the parish 
averages. Their faculties had the lowest NTE scores, higher absences, and so 
on. The most paradoxical finding from this particular analysis is that 
schools scoring below parish averages had the lowest student-teacher ratio; 
this finding runs counter to what many people believe should be helpful to 
school achievement scores, and it is a point to which the investigators 
return in later analyses. 

B. Seventh Grade 

Virtually every one of the above observation made about third grade schools 
holds equally for seventh grade schools. The means for these schools are 
contained in Tables 4-6. In this caso 77 percent (14 of 18) of the schools 
scored at or above the parish average foi* all seventh grade schools. Again, 
in every important comparison schools scoring above the parish average fared 
better than those scoring below. This, again, includes all socioeconomic 
variables, teacher NTE scores, absences, and so on. This finding also holds 
for a variable not used with third graders — days suspended. Note that the 
figure for days suspended is lower for schools scoring above average than for 
schools scoring below average. Again there are higher student-teacher ratios 
in schools scoring above or equal to the parish average assessment scores. 

A final point on the seventh grade analysis bears mentioning. It was noted 
above that there was a hierarchical ordering to the categories, ranging from 
schools scoring above average through schools scoring below average. This 
finding also was observed for the seventh grade in nearly every case. The 
exceptions were for the seventh grade was teacher experience and total number 
of students. 

C. Tenth Grade 

Results for the tenth grade schools are reported in Tables 7-9. Since only 
one school scored above the parish average, it was deleted from further 
mention here. It should be noted, however, that this school's characteris- 
tics are substantively interesting and further support previous findings 
about those schools which scored above parish averages. Focusing only on 
those schools scoring equal, to or below the parish averages, earlier find- 
ings are again confirmed. Children in the more successful schools are from 
better educated families with parents more likely to be in professional 
occupations. These schools are also more likely to be majority white, in 
both students and teaching stafls, have teachers with comparatively higher 
NTE scores, and so on. In general, what one finds with those schools scoring 
below the parish averages is that they are over-represented by majority black 
schools. Thus, they have lower educational levels for the parents and a 
greater number of siblings. More relevant for educators is that these 
schools also have majority black teaching staffs who have performed more 
poorly on the NTE. 

D. Summary 

This part of the analysis has been intended solely to give the reader an 
overview of the characteristics of the schools for which there are data. The 
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correspondence between the categories and race is isomorphic (i.e., nearly 
1:1). Phrased differently, knowing the race of a school would allow one to 
predict where it scored relative to an overall parish average on any given 
state assessment test. This is neither surprising nor controversial. 
Instead, it reflects the well known fact that blacks are over-represented in 
terms of economic impoverishment • Given that there is a fairly substantial 
relationship between familial economic advantage and assessment scores, one 
would expect that schools in Caddo Parish would be much like those elsewhere; 
and, in fact, they seem to be. 

The problematic quality to this part of the descriptive analysis is that the 
majority black schools in which students do comparatively worse than do 
students in predominantly white schools have certain structural qualities 
which have nothing to do with the students. Three things stand out. First, 
these schools consistently, across all grade levels, have teachers with lower 
NTE scores. While NTE scores may not be equated with teacher effectiveness, 
they are nonetheless one indicator of teacher intellectual ability (as 
measured on this test). Second, as was alluded, this may be an artifact of 
teacher race, since these schools almost always have majority black teaching 
staffs; this point will be examined in further analyses. Third, and also 
across all grade levels, these schools always have higher teacher absences. 
While this is only speculative, its consistency at least suggests that these 
teachers are somewhat less satisfied with their job situations than are other 
teachers. 

Comparison of Schools Scoring Above, Below or Approximately 
As Predicted on State Assessment Tests 

Were one to form policy directives based on the preceding anal^'sis, one would 
probably wish for every child to attend majority white schools, with majority 
white teaching staffs, since those schools so consistently outperformed all 
others. However, the analysis reported above addresses a deceptively simple 
question: Relative to parish norms (i.e., averages), how well does any 
school do? The shortcoiuing to this kind of approach is that it fails to 
consider the different inputs each school has. Phrased differently, it is 
known that two schools whose socioeconomic characteristics are radically 
diverse will, in all probability, report highly different test scores. All 
that this kind of analysis can tell, then, is the degree to which schools 
vary with regard to actual performance. Nothing can be said about how well 
schools should do , given their different inputs. This part of the analysis 
focuses on that issue. 

The results reported in Tables 10-15 are all based on regression equations 
which allowed the researchers to control on the different resources which 
schools have. The specifics of these regression equations, and how they were 
used to generate expected scores for schools, will be discussed in Chapters 
Three and Five. In keeping with the argument outlined above, the regressions 
allow one to say that given a certain set of resources , any given school 
should be expected to score within a certain range of values on a stan- 
dardized test. For our study this was the state assessment test. All things 
being equal, two schools with similar resources should score approximately 
the same on the test. This can be made analogous to two investors with the 
same amount of money to invest. If all controls are exercised on the time 
which they control their money, and if each has the same opportunities 





presented to him/her to invest, then it is possible that each vill realize 
the same returfiS on his/her investment. If, on the other hand, each realizes 
a much different return one highly successful and the other not — c^en it 
can only be due to the investment strategy which was chosen. In schools, u 
similar thing can happen. Two schools which appear from socioeconomic and 
other characteristics to be alike may have test scores which are very differ- 
ent. How can this difference be explained? As stated at the outset of this 
report, some researchers argue that this differential outcome is, at least in 
part, the result of a "school effect." 

Of course, it is school effects which interest the investigators. In this 
part of the analysis the researchers begin to address them more specifically 
because the analyses are based on regression models. 

Presented now is a descriptive account of the regression results, focusing 
on a comparison of the socioeconomic and the school characteristics of those 
which did better » worse, or equal to what was predicted. These comparisons 
will indicate how schools differ, given our expectations for them. 

A. Third Grade 

Analyses for the third grade are foupd in Tables 10-12. The analyses con- 
trast sharply with those presented earlier. In these earlier analyses, there 
were consistent differences between schools which met, or failed to meet, 
parish averages. Here that is not the case. instead of sharp contrasts, 
there is incredible similarity. Looking across the rows for each variable, 
there is case after case of comparable mean values (See Table 12) • While 
statistical means ate only a measure of central tendency, and thus obscure or 
overlook some of the variation between schools within each category, they do 
give a graphic demonstration of how much alike the aggregates of schools are 
when using predicted scores as the basis for grouping them. 

Parental educational and occupational values vary little between the cat- 
egories — in fact, more often than not, they are nearly identical. When there 
are slight differences, the differences occur in the group scoring approxi- 
mately as predicted. Likewise, NTE scores are virtually the same for the 
three categories with only ten points separating the highest and lowest 
scores. 

There is a one percent difference in the percentage of students who are black 
and in the percentage of the faculty that is black between those schools with 
students scoring above and below predicted scores. This same kind of compa- 
rability obtains in every other comparison, except for total school popu- 
lation, where the group scoring approximately as predicted, has more students 
than the other two groups. 

If the analysis went no further, the investigators would be in the awkward 
situation of concluding that whether or not a school does well is by luck of 
the draw. Indeed the statistical means vary so little across the categories 
that predicting whether a school will do well or not seems impossible. 

On the other hand, another interpretation can be offered. This interpretation 
is the one subscribed to herein — which is consistent with the thesis about 
school effects. The position is that schools do differ in their outcomes, 
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controlling on inputs. It is true that when one looks at the categorical 
means > the schools are very similar; however, when one looks at the state 
assessment scores, the schools perform very differently. Thus, given similar 
inputs^ schools do yield different results. 

To illustrate this point, examine the values for schools A2, A6, A7 and A8 
for the schools scoring above what was predicted, and then examine schools B5 
and B7 for schools scoring below. Although they are not mirror images of one 
another, many of their socioeconomic and school characteristics are quite 
comparable. In all cases but one, parents have between 3.6 and 4.0 units of 
eaucation (i.e., approximately high school graduates). The schools have 
virtually all black students, and in no school are more than ten percent of 
the fathers employed as professionals. Yet, these schools differ on educa- 
tional outcomes — some doing better than predicted, others doing worse. 
Clearly, some process occurs in one set of them which is absent in the other. 
Attempting to unravel this empirical mystery is part of the reasoning for 
conducting the regression analyses. 

B. Seventh and Tenth Grades 

Virtually every comment made in the previous section for third graders could 
be repeated here. The data for the seventh and tenth grades are found in 
Tables 13-15. In this particular analysis, the seventh and tenth grade 
schools were combined into one analysis, so that the number of observations 
was sufficiently large to generate predicted values. Again there is very 
little variation between the categories of schools. The family variables are 
very much alike in every crse: parental educational and occupational level 
and number of siblings are similar from one group to another. It is only the 
percentage of blacks of in the student body that shows any real variation, 
and then it is only eight percent. The school variables are also remarkably 
similar, with the only variation occurring in the number of students, the 
student-teacher ratio, and the average number of days suspended per student. 
These numbers are low for the schools scoring above the score predicted, 
probably because a magnet school is included in that group. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
ANALYSES OF SECONDARY DATA 



Introduction 
A. The Use of Regression Analysis i,: the LSES 

While the descriptive part of our analysis is informative, the nature of the 
statistics employed does not allow for an evaluation of how touch any one 
variable (or set of variables) influences state assessment scores. Instead, 
the descriptive statistics give one a feel for how different kinds of schools 
either differ or appear to be similar (as in the last series of comparisons). 

In this section of the report regression analysis is introduced. The 
investigators could, of course, move from simple descriptive statistics to 
simple measures of correlation, which summarize the strength and direction of 
association between two variables. These would give a crude measure of 
association, whereby one could say how much any two variables are associated 
with each other when no controls are employed. For example, it is known that 
both a mother's and a father' s educational levels are associated with a 
child's achievement scores. The statistical impact of each may, however, be 
decreased when controlling for the presence of the other. Phrased different- 
ly, one acts in conjunction with the other not completely independent of the 
other. Instead of simply reporting correlation coefficients, results of 
regression analyses will be reported in this chapter. Regression analysis 
allows one to determine how much effect any one variable has when controlling 
on the effects of all other variables being utilized. Using this technique 
the researchers attempt to explain or predict how well a group of students 
does given a certain set of input variables. The inputs consist of independ- 
ent variables such as a mother's and a father's education, race, and so on. 
The outputs which the researchers try to explain are the dependent variables, 
state assessment scores. 

Regression analysis is commonly used by school effects researchers (Glasman 
and Biniaminov, 1981). Of particular interest to them is sorting out just 
how much effect schools have. This is not easy to do, however, since school 
effects are almost always indirectly assessed. Recalling the earlier dis- 
cussion in Chapter One, there is, technically, no such thing as a school 
effect. One cannot go to a school and latch onto a school effect with a pair 
of calipers. However, in visiting schools, it is often undeniable that there 
is a certain aura or ambience to a school, which distinguishes it from some 
other school. This quality is the product of the various factors which go 
into making up a school. It is known that students are influenced by a great 
many individual factors, each with its own unique influence. However, no one 
of these may be entirely responsible for explaiuing how well or poorly any 
given student does in school. Individual attributes (for example , family 
background, teacher experiences, facilities of the school, and so forth), 
then, may in conjunction with one another produce something which is greater 
than any one of them individually. In short, the idea of a school effect 
attests to the adage that the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 

School effects research tries to assess how this holistic quality affects the 
educational outcomes for students, by disaggregating the whole to consider 
the role each part plays. Regression analysis is a multivariate technique, 
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which allows a researcher to statistically address the issue of how several 
things vary simultaneously with any one fixed thing. In this case, the 
researchers are particularly interested in utilizing regression analysis to 
estimate how much variation in the dependent variable is a function of 
socioeconomic variables alone and of school variables alore. This explained 
variatioij will be referred to statistically as a multiple correlation coeffi- 
cient (jc ) . At the risk of redundancy, this statistic allows one to assess 
the influence of one set of independent variables (or one independent vari- 
able) when controlling on the effects of all other independent variables. 
This statistic is of particular interest to the investigators in trying to 
unravel the unique contribution which school variables make to student 
assessment scores. 

B. Data Sources for the Secondary Analysis 

Data sources for the secondary analysis included: (1) student files provided 
by Caddo Parish; (2) personnel files provided by Caddo Parish; (3) personnel 
data provided by the Bureaus of Elementary and Secondary Education at the 
Louisiana State Department of Education; and (4) sta^a assessment data, 
including socioeconomic characteristics of tested students, provided by the 
Bureau of Accountability at the Louisiana State Department of Education. The 
student and teacher files were from the 1980-81 schtfol year. The state 
assessment data were from the spring, 1981, administration of the state 
assessment tests. 

The data elements included in the secondary analysis for the LSES are includ- 
ed in Appendix One. Altogether, fifty-seven variables were included in the 
final dataset. Only forty-oue variables are listed in Appendix One; the 
other sixteen variables included raw data from which percentages were con- 
structed, redundant variableSy and identifier variables. The dataset is 
divided into faculty characteristics, principals* characteristics, students' 
characteristics, other school variables, students' socioeconomic characteris- 
tics and dependent variables. All those variables included in faculty 
characteristics, principal's characteristics, students* characteristics and 
other school variables are considered to be school variables. 

C. Purposes of the Secondary Analyses 

There were three general purposes for the secondary data analyses: 

(1) To determine how much variance in state assessment scores can be 
explained by secondary socioeconomic and school variables 

(2) To compare the relative strength of these socioeconomic and school 
variables in explaining variance in state assessment tests 

(3) To determine which school variables are the most important in 
explaining state assessment scores 

Regression Models for Third Grade Only Schools 

A. Introduction 

The first regression models to be reported are based on data from schools in 
which the third grade state assessment tests were administered. Regression 
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models for third grade schools alone have two advantages: (1) data is not 
aggregated across different grade levels and are, therefore, less suspect to 
certain biases; (2) there are more schools with third grade classrooms [45] 
than schools with seventh grade [18] or tenth grade classrooms [11]. The 
second point is especially important, since the larger the number of schools, 
the more stable the regression models will be. Additionally, the investiga- 
tors were particularly interested in the educational process at the elementa- 
ry grade levels, where schools could have their greatest impact on students. 

The first relationships among the variables in the dataset examined are their 
correlations. As noted previously, correlation coefficients summarize the 
strength and direction of association between two variables. The first 
correlation matrices to be examined for the third grade schools contain 
thirty-two variables. The original fifty-seven variables in the dataset 
were reduced to thirty-two by eliminating those variables which were (1) 
conceptually identical to one another; (2) combinations of other variables; 
(3) missing on a large number of observations; (4) illogical for inclusion, 
such as school code; or (5) dichotomous in nature, since such variables are 
inappropriate for the particular correlational analysis employed in this 
study. 

Appendices Two and Three contain correlation matrices for data from the third 
grade only. Appendix Two contains the full thirty-two variable matrix, which 
includes 512 correlation coefficients. Appendix Three is a correlation 
matrix of the three assessment test scores by the thirty-two variables. 
These two matrices were used to select variables for inclusion in the re- 
gression model. 

By examining the correlation matrix in Appendix Two, the reader can appreci- 
ate the need to reduce the number of variables in the study. The original 
correlation matrix is simply too large to interpret without reduction. 
Additionally, many of the variables are highly correlated with one another, 
indicating that a smaller number of variables may more parsimoniously de- 
scribe what the larger number can. 

This reduction is accomplished in two ways: (1) examining the full corre- 
lation matrix among all of the variables and eliminating those that are 
highly correlated; (2) examining the correlation matrix between state assess- 
ment scores and the fall set of predictor variables, and eliminating those 
variables that are poorly correlated. 

A fifteen variable model was selected using this technique. These variables 
include five, socioeconomic variables and ten school variables and are listed 
in Table 16. It should be noted that several of these fifteen variables are 
still highly correlated with one another, but have been retained because of 
their separate theoretical importance. For example, the percentage of black 
students in the school and the percentage of black teachers on the faculty 
are highly correlated; yet the first variable is considered a socioeconomic 
variable and the second a school variable. As such, they represent concep- 
tually distinct, but statistically related variables. Another example of 
retaining correlated variables is the inclusion of the mean faculty score on 
both the National Teachers Examination (NTE) Commons and Area Tests. While 
the two variables are correlated, the investigators are interested in the 
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separate relationship that exists between each test and state assessment 
scores. 



Given the high intercorrelations that still exist within the fifteen variable 
model) a second set of reduced models was also run* This set of reduced 
models, consisting of the best six variables for each of the three assessment 
tests, was developed for two reasons: (1) the reduced model would have fewer 
variables and, thus, fewer high intercorrelations among the variables; and 
(2) the results of each reduced model could be compared agaiPf^ .ach full 
model to check for consistency of findings. 

It was decided to have six variables in the reduced model b*. cause: (1) 
examination of variance explained by differently sized models indicated that 
little additional variance was explained beyond the six variable model; and 
(2) a six variable model might allow the inclusion of two cr three variables 
each from the socioeconomic variable set and the school variable set. 

The regression analyses described below will indicate how much of 
the variance in state assessment scores can be explained by the 
included socioeconomic variables alone, school variables alone, and the two 
sets of variables together. The investigators were also interested in 
determining how much additional variance in state assessment scores could be 
explained by the school variables after the effect: of the socioeconomic 
variables had been taken into consideration. It is assumed that 
socioeconomic variables influence the learning process prior to the effect 
that schools can have. A procedure known as stepwise regression analysis 
will be used to examine these relationships. 

B. Results 

2 

The full and reduced models were run for each of the threa state assessment 
tests, thus resulting in six analyses. The fifteen variable models will, of 
course, contain the same variables for each state assessment test; the six 
variable models may contain a different set of variables for each test, 
depending on which set of variables explained the most variance. 

Table 17 presents the proportion of variance in the dependent variables 
explained by each of the six multiply regression analyses. Two numbers are 
reported for »»ach analysis: (1) the £ statistic, which is the proportion of 
variance in the depenc^nt variable explained by the independent variables; 
and (2) the adjusted £ statistic, which corrects the proportion of variance 
explained by considering the number of independent variables in the model and 
the number of observations. 



One school variable, the number of students in the school, was included in 
the model despite low correlation with state assessment scores, because it 
had been shown to be an important predictor on the distric^ level in earlier 
research (Bidwell and Kasarda, 1975). model (adjusted jr ranging^ from 38 
percent to 62 percent across tests) to the reduced model (adjusted £ ranging 
from 39 percent to 63 percent across tests). 
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Using the full model, both the socioeconomic variables and the school vari- 
ables explain a significant amount of the variance in all three of the state 
variables still explain a significant amount of the variance on all three 
tests, while the school variables do so on two of the tests. The variance 
explained by the socioeconomic variables remains consistent from the full 
assessment tests. When looking at the reduced model, the socioeconomic 

For the school variables, the variance explained drops from the full model 
(adjusted £ ranging from2 28 percent to 40 percent across tests) to the 
reduced model (adjusted £ ranging from 6 percent to 29 percent across 
tests). This reduction in variance explained is, of course, attributable to 
the imaller number of school variables in the reduced model as opposed to the 
full model. Table 19 lists the variables in the reduced six variable model 
for third grade schools. 

Some interesting results can be noted when both sets of variables 
(socioeconomic and school) are included i^ the multiple regression analysis 
(see table 17). Looking at unadjusted £ , both sets of variables explain 
only slightly more variance than that explained by the socioeconomic vari- 
ables alone. This suggests that socioeconomic variables and school variables 
explain some common or overlapping variance in the dependent variables. For 
example, the percentage of the student body that is black (a socioeconomic 
variable) and the percentage of the faculty that is black (a school variable) 
are significantly correlated. Similarly, both are significantly correlated 
with the state assessment scores and might be used as predictors of those 
scores in different analyses. Vfhen combined in one analysis, they probably 
would explain little more of the variance in the state assessment scores than 
they had explained separately. 

To summarize, then, the following sequence of events may be occurring: (1) 
some of the socioeconomic and the school variables in the multiple regression 
model are correlated with one another; (2) the full set of socioeconomic and 
the full set of school variables can separately explain a significant amount 
of the variance in the dependent variables?, and (3) when combined in one set 
of predictors, the two sets explain common or overlapping variance, plus some 
additional variance unique to each set of predictors. 

Further examination of Table 17 indicates that the reduced six variable model 
including both socioeconomic and school variables, is as good a predictor of 
state assessment scores as the full fifteen variable model including both 
sets of variables. As noted above, school variables alone in the reduced 
model do not explain as niuch variance as school variables alone do in the 
full model. This is especially tirue when reading is the dependent variable, 
but untrue when mathematics is the dependent variable. 

To further explore the relative contributions of socioeconomic and school 
variables to performance on state assessment tests, a series of stepwise 
regression analyses were performed. These analyses determine how much 
additional variance school variables can explain beyond that explained by 

4) 

The statistical procedure used to generate this best six variable model was 
PROC STEPWISE/MAXR from the Statistical Analysis System (SAS). 
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socioeconomic variables. It is aasumed in these stepwise regression models 
that the socioeconomic effects on student performance precede the school 
effects; therefore, the variance in student performance explained by school 

effects can be determined only after the variance explained by socioeconomic 
variables has been established. This approach to determining the effect of 
school variables on student performance is conservative, since the variance 
commonly explainea by both the socioeconomic and the school variables will be 
attributed to the socioeconomic variables which enter the model first. 

The stepwise regressions for the full and reduced models reveal consistent 
findings, as can be seen in Table 18. For the full model, school variables 
explain between three and eleven percent of the variance beyond that ex- 
plained by socioeconomic variables across test areas. For the reduced model, 
school variables explain between three and twelve percent of the variance 
beyond that explained by socioeconomic variables across test areas. The 
largest additional v^iriance explained is in mathematics (11-12, percent 
depending on the model); the next largest, in writing (7-8, percent depending 
on the model); and the smallest, in reading (3 percent). 

These results are consistent with literature cited in Chapter One that 
indicates that school variables account for a modest amount of the overall 
variance in student performance c There are two interesting points about the 
results of the stepwise regression: (1) the results are very consistent 
across the two models, leading the investigators to greater confidence in the 
results; (2) the amount of additional variance explained in student perfor- 
mance varies consistently by subject area. 

One of the major purposes of this analysis of secondary data was to de :ermine 
those school variables which have the greatest effect on student performance. 
Correlation coefficients reported in Appendix Two indicate that several 
school variables are significantly correlated with state assessment tests. 
These include the percentage of whites on the faculty, mean faculty score on 
the NTE Commons examination, the mean faculty score on the NTE Area ex- 
amination, the mean highest degree attained by the faculty, the mean absences 
of the faculty, the student-teacher ratio, and the mean prestige of the 
universities from which the faculties graduated. These correlations do not, 
of course, imply causation, since any number of other factors could have 
produced both the variations in the particular school variable and the 
assessment test score. 

Table 19 lists the school variables which were included in the final six 
variable models. It should be noted that the stepwise regression procedure 
used to generate these best six variable models allow variables to enter and 
leave the models solely on the basis of maximizing variance explained. For 
variables which are highly correlated, as many of the school variables are, 
this procedure allows for great interchangeability . Nevertheless , the 
variables retained most frequently in the six variable models for the third 
grade only were number of students in school (on all three dependent vari- 
ables) , mean faculty score on NTE Commons exam (on two dependent variables), 
and mean faculty score on NTE Area exam (on two dependent variables) * 
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III. Additional Regression Models 
A. Introduction 

Data were also available from schools which had seventh and tenth grade 
classes which took state assessment tests. Two additional sets of regression 
analyses were run using data from these schools: (1) multiple and stepwise 
regressions for schools with seventh and tenth grade classes; and (2) multi- 
ple and stepwise regressions for schools from all three grade levels (third, 
seventh and tenth). These additional analyses were run for the following 
reasons: (1) to corroborate the results of the third grade analysis in terms, 
of the relative variance explained by socioeconomic and school variables; (2) 
to determine if a different pattern of results obtains for secondary schools 
as opposed to elementary schools; and (3) in the case of the analyses involv- 
ing all three grades, to increase the number of observations in the model. 

It should be stressed that the analyses reported in this section are explor- 
atory and should be interpreted carefully because of potential problems in 
aggregating data across grade levels. There are two basic problems with 
aggregation: (1) the dependent variables (scores on state assessment tests) 
may consistently vary across grades due to the differential difficulty of the 
tests; (2) spurious relationships between independent -variables, which uiay 
vary from grade to grade, and dependent variables, which also vary from grade 
to grade, may be encountered. With regard to the first point, one can never 
be sure whether differences in state assessment scores across grades are a 
function of different abilities of the students at different grade levels, 
different effectiveness of the teachers in teaching the required material, or 
different difficulty of the test items. With regard to the second point, a 
systematic change in an independent variable across grades coupled with a 
systematic change in scores on state assessment tests may result in spurious 
relationships. The investigators attempted to rec?ace the possibility of such 
spurious relationships by eliminating certain independent variables icom 
aggregate analyses, but it is unclear how successful this elimination proce- 
dure was. 

The models for all three grades together and for grades seven and ten were 
determined using the same strategy employed for the third grade. Appendices 
4 and 5 contain the full correlation matrix and matrix of assessment scores 
by predictor variables for all three grades together. Appeiidices 6 and 7 
contain the same matrices for grades seven and ten. Examination of these 
correlation matrices resulted in a sixteen variable full model for all three 
grades combined and a seventeen variable full model for grades seven and ten. 

The sixteen variables for the full model for all three grades combined are 
found in Table 20. Similarly, the seventeen variables for the full model for 
grades seven and ten are found in Table 21. The reduced six variable models 
for both sets of analvses were determined using the stepwise procedure 
described in the previous section. The reduced models are those six variable 
models which explain the greatest proportion of the variance in the dependent 
variables. 
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B. Results 

1. Multiple Regression Analyses 

Table 22 summarizes the multiple regression analyses for all three grades 
combined, while Table 23 summarizes this analyses for the seventh and tenth 
grades. All of the models are statistically significant. Again, the reduced 
six variable models with both sets of variables entered do as good a job of 
explaining variance as the full sixteen or seventeen variable models do. 
Moreover, the models with both sets of variables (socioeconomic and school) 
explain only slightly more variance than that explained by the socioeconomic 
variables alone, suggesting that socioeconomic and school variables are 
explaining overlapping variance in the dependent variables. 

There are, however, two major differences between the third grade analysis 
and these analyses: 

(1) In general, more variance is accounted for by the 

combined three grades analyses and the analyses for seventh and 
tenth grades than by the analyses for third grade only. The models 
for the seventh and tenth grades explain the most variance. 

(2) School variables in the reduced models for the combined 

three grades and the seventh and tenth grades explain more vari-* 
ances than that explained by school variables in the reduced models 
for the third grades. The decrease in variance explained by school 
variables from the full to the reduced models is much less for 
these analyses than, those for the third grade only. 

Again, school variables retained in the reduced six variable models vary from 
model to model. AltogethSiT Sevan different school variables showed up in the 
analyses for all three grades, and seven different variables again showed up 
in the analyses for seventh and tenth grades. This once more demonstrates 
the interchangeability of the school variables as predictors of student 
assessment scores. The only variables to show up as predictors in the six 
variable models for two tests were: (1) the mean faculty score on the NTE 
Area exam and the mean school experience for the analyses involving all three 
grades; and (2) the number of students in the school and for the seventh and 
tenth grades, average prestige of universities from which faculties gradu- 
ated. 

2. Stepwise Regression Analyses 

Stepwise regressions were again performed to determine how much additional 
variance school variables can explain beyond that explained by socioeconomic 
variables. Table 24 presents the summary of the stepwise regression analyses 
for all three grades together, while Table 25 summarizes these analyses for 
grades seven and ten. For all three grades combined, the results for the 
full and reduced models are virtually identical with school variables ex- 
plaining between 5 and 17 percent of the variance beyond that explained by 
socioeconomic -variables across test areas. The largest additional variance 
explained is in writing (17 percent); the next largest in mathematics (10-11 
percent depending on the model); and the smallest in reading (5-6 percent, 
depending on the model) . 
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The stepwise regression models for the seventh and tenth grades present very 
similar results. Again, the results for the full and reduced models are very 
similar with school variables explaining between 8 and 23 percent of the 
variance beyond that explained by socioeconomic variables across test areas. 
The largest additional variance explained again is in writing (20-23 percent 
depending on the model); the next largest in mathematics (15-18 percent 
depending on the model); and the smallest in reading (8 percent). 

Two points made earlier with regard to the stepwise regression analyses for 
third grade are also true for these additional models: (1) the results are 
very consistent across the reduced and full models, leading the investigators 
to greater confidence in the results; (2) the amount of additional variance 
explained in student performance varies consistently by subject area. 

There are, however, differences between the results of these analyses and 
those presented earlier for the third grade: (1) school variables explain 
more variance beyond that explained by socioeconomic variables in these 
models than in the third grade models; (2) school variables explain the most 
variance beyond that explained by socioeconomic variables on the writing test 
for these models, as opposed to the mathematics test for the third grade 
models* 

IV. Determination of Important School Variable 
Dimensions Using Factor Analys is 

A. Introduction 

As noted in the introduction to this chapter, the secondary analysis section 
had as its major purposes to: (1) determine how much variance in state 
assessment scores can be explained by secondary socioeconomic and school 
variables; (2) compare the relative strength of these socioeconomic and 
school variables In explaining variance in state assessment tests; and 
determine which school variables are the most important in explaining state 
assessment scores. The regression analyses described above accomplished 
purposes the first and second, but intercorrelations among the school vari- 
ables made it very difficult to accomplish the third purpose. The inter- 
changeability of the school variables in explaining variance in student 
performance makes it very difficult to state emphatically which secondary 
school variables are the most important in explaining that variance. 

Having several highly intercorrelated variables may lead to faulty con- 
clusions about the importance of any single variable. There is, however, a 
statistical procedure known as factor analysis, which enables one to reduce a 
large number of intercorrelated variables into a smaller set of factors or 
dimensions that account for the observed interrelations among the variables. 
Factor analysis is a means whereby regularity and order in a complex set of 
intercorrelated variables can be discerned. 

Factor analysis will be used in the present study to determine a smaller set 
of dimensions that can account for the intercorrelations that exist among the 
socioeconomic and school variables* Particular attention will be paid to 
those dimensions which emerge from the intercorrelated school variables. It 






has been determined through the regression analyses that school variables can 
account for a modest, consistent variance in assessment scores above that 
accounted for by socioeconomic variables. Factor analysis will now be used 
to determine the important, underlying dimensions of these intercorrelated 
school variables. 

B. Factor Analysis Considering Both Socioeconomic and School 
Variables 

Re-examining the complex correlation matrix among the thirty- two 
socioeconomic and school variables contained in Appendix Two underscores the 
potential value in finding a set of dimensions that accounts for the inter- 
correlations among the variables. Since the variables can logically be 
divided into sets of socioeconomic and school variables, it might be expected 
that a factor analysis would redult in: (1) one or several dimensions emerg- 
ing from the socioeconomic variables; and (2) one or several dimensions 
emerging from the school variables. However , the correlations that exist 
between certain school and socioeconomic variables may lead to dimensions 
that include variables from both sets. 

The first factor analysis reported here was performed on the sixteen vari- 
ables retained in the full regression model for all three grades combined 
(see Table 20). This set of variables contained five socioeconomic an^ 
eleven school variables. Table 26 contains the results of a factor analysis 
of these data. The numbers in this Table are called factor loadings. They 
measure which variables are involved in which factor pattern and to what 
degree. They can be interpreted like correlation coefficients: they range 
from -1 to +1, and the larger their absolute value, the more they are in- 
volved in the factor pattern. 

Four factor patterns emerge from this factor analysis. It should be noted 
that these four factors are uncorrelated, thus eliminating the correlational 
biases among variables found in the regression analyses. Loadings within 
each factor pattern larger than .60 have been placed in parentheses; the 
variables associated with these high loadings are the ones most involved in 
tihe factor pattern. 

Tha Tour factor patterns may be described as follows: 

(1) Factor one has high loadings on all the socioeconomic variables 
(the father* s education, the number of siblings, the percentage of 
mothers who ave not professionals, the percentage of fathers who 
are professionals, percentage of student body that is black) plus 
one school variable (the percentage of faculty that is white). 

(2) Factor two has high loadings on faculty variables (mean faculty 
salary, mean faculty experience in school, mean highest degree 
attained by faculty) plus other school variables (the number of 
students in the school and the student-teacher ratio) . The corre- 
lation coefficients among these variables indicate that increases 



The factor analyses reported here utilize the principal axis method with 
varimax rotation. 
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' in school size and student-teacher ratio are associated with 

I increases in faculty salary, school experience ani highest degree 

■ attained. 

■ (3) Factor three has high loadings in variables associated with teacher 
I preparation (mean faculty score on NTE Commons examination; mean 

faculty score on NTE Area examination; mean prestige of univer- 

m sities from which faculty graduated). 

(4) Factor four has a high loading on only one variable, the prin- 
cipal's percentile score on the NTE admiii:.J5: ration test. 

: • This factor analysis verifies that school and socioeconomic factor natterns 

are distinguishable. The socioeconomic variables load on one dimension; the 

■ school variables load on three dimensions. There is slight overlap between 
I the two sets of variables, in that one school variable, percentage of faculty 

which is black, lo^ids on the socioeconomic dimension. 

■ C. Factor Analyses Considering School Variables Only 

Further factor analyses of the school variables without the socioeconomic 
I variables will now be discussed. The investigators ran three separate factor 

I analyses on the school variables in the full regression models for: (1) third 

grade schools only (see Table 27); (2) all three grades combined (see Table 
■I 28); and (3) seventh and tenth grades only (see Table 29). These analyses 

I were undertaken to determine if: (1) the same factor patterns would emerge 

across different grade levels; and (2) the same factor patterns would emerge 
^ if socioeconomic variables were deleted from the analyses. 

■ These three separate factor analyses yield very similar results: 

■ (I) All three factor analyses yield three factor patterns. 

(2) The three factor patterns are similar, although the order of the 
^ factors change in one case, and some of the variables load differ- 

■ ently across grade levels. 

(j) Factor one on Table 27, factor two on Table 28, and factor two on 
I Table 29 have high loadings on the same variables mean faculty 

m score on the NTE Commons examination, and the mean faculty score on 

the NTE Area examination; mean prestige of universities from which 

■ faculties graduated; and the percentage of the faculty that is 
I white. When socioeconomic variables were deleted from the analy- 
sis, the percentage of the faculty that is whi^e loaded highly on 

^ this factor, which appears to be associated with teacher prepara- 

■ tion. 

(4) Factor two on Table 27, factor one on Table 28, and factor one on 
M Table 29 have high loadings on variables associated with teacher 

■ experience. Several other school variables show up on each sepa- 
rate analysis. For grade three, the three highest factor loadings 

■I are for the mean highest degree attained by the faculty, the mean 

■ total experience of the faculty and the mean number of faculty 

absences. 
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(5) Factor three on all three analyses has a high loading on principal 
percentile score on the NTE administration test. Few other vari- 
ables load highly on this dimension. This factor appears less 
important than the other two factors, based on the amount of 
variation in the data described by the factor in the unrotated 
factor matrix. 

These factor analyses indicate that three dimensions may describe the set of 
intercorrelated school variables: (1) a faculty preparation factor, which is 
composed of the mean faculty scores on the NTE examinations and the type of 
university the faculty members attended; (2) a faculty experience factor,, 
which in some analyses also includes other school variables such as school 
size and student teacher ratio; and (3) a third factor which is. composed 
almoot exclusively of the principal's percentile score on the NTE adminis- 
tration test. 

One final regression analysis will be presented in this section. In this 
analysis three factor scores, derived from the three factor patterns found 
among the school variables, will be entered into a regression model predict- 
ing state assessment scores on the third grade level. This analysis will 
allow the comparison of the relative strength of three uncorrelated school 
variables to student performance. Table 30 compares the standardized beta 
weights of the three factor scores across the three tests. Factors one and 
two have large beta weights compared to factor three, which is quite small. 
Of the three factors that emerge from the factor analysis, the first two (the 
faculty preparation variable and the faculty experience Variable) are much 
more likely to be related to student achievement than the third factor, which 
is insignificantly related. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
PRETEST OF PRIMARY DATA METHODS 



Introduction 

While the secondary analyses examined many of the factors that explain 
performance on the state assessment tests, the investigators decided to 
further explore variations in the educational environments that exist within 
schools with third grade classrooms in Caddo Parish. The reader should 
recall that the secondary data, which included socioeconomic and structured 
Bchool characteristics, explained between 46 and 64 percent of the variance 
in state assessment scores for schools with third grades (see Table 17). 
Evidently, other variables are accounting for further variation in scores 
among schools. The investigators decided to explore differences that may 
exist in the school's educational climate, differences which were not 
measured by the structured school characteristics. These school climate 
variables, which were discussed in Chapter One, include the degree of class- 
room structure, the teachers' expectations for classroom performance, and the 
students' perceptions of their classroom performance. 

In order to explore these educational climate variables, it was decided to 
administer questionnaires to students in schools that did better or worse 
than expected on state assessment tests. The investigators hypothesized that 
these schools may differ with respect to of the educational climates that are 
provided for their students. Included in this chapter is a discussion of the 
pilot testing and the revision of these questionnaires. Also included is a 
discussion of the pilot testing of a time on task methodology, which are 
expected to be utilized more extensively in the next year of the study. 

. Quest ionn^iire Development 

As was noted above, one of the important tasks of the LSES is the development 
of a measure of school educational climate. Toward this end, a set of 
questionnaires developed by Brookover et al. (1979) was adopted for use in 
Louisiana's schools. This set includes instruments for principals, teachers, 
and students, and contains a number of items which Brookover combined into 
subscales examining such areas as classroom characteristics, students' sense 
of academic futility, students' perceptions of teacher norms, and students' 
perceived evaluations in the present and for the future. Teacher and princi- 
pal instruments were pretested, and few problems were found with them. 
Students' questionnaires underwent more extensive examination, since 
Brookover found these to produce the most fruitful items. Before going into 
the field, the team expressed concerns over the wording of some of the 
questions and the number of response possibilities for the questions. This 
was a special concern because the Brookover questionnaire was developed for 
use with fourth graders, and its present application is to the third grade. 
To address these concerns, a revised form of the Brookover instrument was 
developed, in which the number of response options was reduced on approxi- 
mately half of the items, and the wording of any question found particularly 
confusing was altered* 

Both the original and the revised forms of the questionnaire were pretested 
in third grade classes in two selected schools of Iberia Parish. The 



original form was given in one class in each school, and the revised was 
offered to a total of three classes. The researchers administered the 
questionnaire to the class as a whole (while the teacher, absent from the 
room, completed the teacher instrument), reading each quefition to the class 
and pausing to answer any questions the students had* lu addition, one 
researcher conducted an in-depth discussion with five students, (selected by 
their teacher to represent a wide range of abilities), in order to more 
completely explore the students' reactions and possible confusions over the 
instrument. Several important things were learned from this. Contrary to 
expectations, the children did not have difficulty with the maximum number of 
response options. In conversation they expressed a preference for the wider 
number of options. When the response patterns were examined, it was dis- 
covered that all possibilities were utilized for all but six of the items. 

Given an open-ended format, students had difficulty providing sufficient 
detail about their fathers' occupations and were often unable to spell the 
words. Utilizing an open-ended question required that a great deal of time 
be by the researcher and that time away from the group as a whole greatly 
affected the attentiveness of the rest of the class. Children were confused 
by the question "How old were you on your last birthday?" A typical response 
was "This birthday I'm eight so last birthday I was seven." The major 
difficulty with the instrument, however, was its length. Although the 
revised form Hith the fewer responses needed slightly less time, both forms 
required almost the full hour allotted for the administration. One research- 
er, encountering greater difficulties by the students with the questions, was 
unable to complete the instrument. In all cases, with both forms^ research- 
ers found that fatigue occurred by about the fortieth question, and, although 
students completed the instrument, it became increasingly difficult to 
maintain their attention. 

In response to experiences with both forms of the questionnaire, several 
changes were made in the instrument. First, it was decided to obtain age 
with the simple question "How old are you?" Second, each of the now items 
provides the maximum number of response options as presented by Brookover. 
Finally, the instrument was shortened considerably from 68 items in the 
original to 48 items in the revised form. 

Decisions on deleting items from the instrument were made very carefully. As 
a first step, frequency distributions and variances were obtained for all 
item responses. At the same time, items were combined into the eight sub- 
scales developed by Brookover, which are: classroom characteristics, student 
sense of futility, student future evaluations and expectations, student 
perceived present evaluations and expectations, student perception of teacher 
push and teacher norms, ^ student academic norms, student self-concept, and 
student self-reliance. A ninth subscale was developed by the researchers, 
which consists of items from the Brookover questionnaire not included in the 
other scales. This was titled student-teacher commitment to learning. In 
considering subscales, if two items were present which asked similar informa- 
tion and elicited similar responses, one of the items was deleted. Care was 
taken to retain the one with the clearest wording in these cases. Then item 
variance was considered. Those items with very low variance, where only one 
response was obtained, were also dropped from the instrument. Items which 
produced bimodal distributions were also deleted, particularly if another 
item in the subscale better discriminated among the respondents. In short, 
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the emphasis was to produce a briefer instrument, which both retained the 
integrity of the subscales and best produced a range of responses* Appendi- 
ces Eight, Nine, and Ten contain the final student, teacher and principal 
questionnaires which were administered in Caddo Parish. 

Ill* Development of Time on Task Methodology 

The investigators were interested in developing a methodology that would 
. measure the amount of time students are engaged in academic tasks during a 
normal school day* For the pilot year of the study, it was decided to limit 
the time on task activities to a pretest, since this methodology required 
more time and personnel than currently available. The investigators hope to 
expand this aspect of the LSES considerably next year* 

One potentially fruitful way of exploring nime on task is found in the 
measure of academic efficiency developed by R* J* Marzano and C* L* Hutchins 
(1981) at the Mid-continent Regional Education Laborav.ory* This method 
allows an assessment of the proportion of the school day potentially avail- 
able for academic pursuits* In addition, this procedure allows an assessment 
of the quality of that time in terms of student attentiveness. It permits 
the computation of "engagement rate," i*e*, the average nuaber of students 
paying attention during the instructional period. 

To use the Marzano-Hut chins procedure, the researchers collect school level 
data, such as the total enrollment, the average number absent, and the amount 
of time scheduled for out of classroom activities. In addition to this, 
observations are made in the classrooms to examine usage of time usage within 
the class period ana tl\e attentiveness of the students during instruction. 

Since the Marzano-Hutchins methodology was developed primarily as a diagnos- 
tic tool for teacher improvement and has only recently been applied as a 
research tool, some modifications were required, A telephone conversation 
with the authors of the procedure was held March 4, 1982, to discuss tailor- 
ing the method to Louisiana's specific needs and considerations. Several 
alterations were made* Initially, Marzano and Hut chins spent a great deal of 
time in each classroom and often observed six pre-selected students, three 
high achievers and three low achievers. The investigators believe that the 
most effective unit for observation in our study is the class, which means 
the observation of all the students present. Marzano and Hutchins used one 
observer per class* Since the number of students has been expanded for the 
LSES, the number of observers has also been increased to two per classroom* 
Since what is sought is a measure of time usage rather than an assessment of 
teacher effectiveness, a two hour period of observation was cousidered to be 
sufficient* To allow for comparisons between classes and between schools, a 
time sampling method was developed in which observations of the entire class 
are made at fifteen second intervals* Observers record in what the class is 
engaged at that time and, if it is instructional time, how many students are 
performing that task. 

Marzano and Hutchins developed a large number of categories for time usage in 
order to show their teachers exactly how time was spent in the classroom* 
However, fewer categories will meet the needs of the LSES: the categories 
used here are time spent in instructional activities and three types of time 
usage in noninstructional activities (managerial activities, discipline, and 
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all other activities) • A coding sheet (see Appendix Eleven), was developed 
for recording the number of students present and the type of activity ob- 
served at each intervals 

This methodology was pretested in one of the same schools in Iberia Parish in 
which the questionnaire was prettisted. Again, the pretest yielded much 
information. The investigators were fortunate to have selected two class- 
rooms with very different styles cl instruction. One pair of observers went 
into a very traditional, structured classroom in which the teacher worked 
with the class as a whole for the entire observation period. In this situa- 
tion, the observation was straightforward. It was not a very difficult 
matter to glance around the class and count the number of students who were 
not paying attention at a given instance* It became easier as the team 
gained experience • Categorizing time usage in the class period produced a 
few discrepancies between the two researchers, but these were resolved in a 
post-observation discussion. Calculations of engagement rates by the two 
observers compared favorably at 92.9 percent and 95.4 percent. 

Two problems did develop. First, the teacher, in spite of despite in- 
structions to conduct on her class as if she were not being observed, seemed 
to use the opportunity display her students' capabilities. Several times, 
she came and asked one of the team if there were anything else she could have 
the class do. Consequently, the need for as "noxrmal" a situation as possible 
will have to be more strongly stressed in future observations. Second, at 
least in the school in question, there does not appear to be a two hour 
uninterrupted block of time available. Therefore, a decision will need to be 
made as to whether to limit the observation period to one bordered by 
non-classroom activities, such as recess and lunch, or to employ a discontin- 
uous two hour period of observation. 

In the other classroom in which the methodology was pretested additional 
problems were encountered* This was a less structured classroom in which the 
students were separated into groups, the membership of which sometimes 
changed as the class period continued. Because the students were separated 
into groups with different activities, it became impossible for the observers 
to keep track of each Individual. In addition, since the teacher went from 
group to group, part of the class time was engaged in managerial activities 
and some in instructional activities at any given observation time. At 
present, th^^ team is exploring alternative methods for use in unstructured 
classrooms. 



One technique used in unstructured classrooms is to make the observation 
intervals much longer. For example, Stallings and Kaskowitz (1974) used 
observation intervals of every 15 minutes noting what each pupil is doing 
within his/her own group activity. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 



Introduction 

Once the questionnaires were pilot tested and revised, the investigators 
needed to locate schools in which to administer them. As noted in Chapter 
Four, it was decided to administer questionnaires to students in schools that 
did better or worse than expected on state assessment tests. Regression 
analyses were used to select these schools. 

Specifically, the reduced six variable model for schools with third grade 
classrooms discussed in Chapter Three was used to predict how well these 
schools should perform on state assessment tests. This procedure is very 
similar to that used by the Louisiana State Department of Education to 
predict how well districts should perform on state assessment tests. 

The regression models allow the investigators to predict how well each school 
should perform based on the socioeconomic characteristics of students and the 
structured characteristics of the schools. These predicted scores were then 
compared with the schools* actual scores, and a measure of the deviation from 
the predicted score to the actual score was made. Sets of schools which 
deviated above and below predicted scores were determined. 

Five schools were selected from each of these two categories tor inclusion in 
the study of educational climate. Thus, there were five schools which scored 
better than predicted, and five schools which scored worse than predicted in 
the study population. The five schools which scored better than predicted 
have scores which are higher over all the three assessment tests than the 
five schools which scored lower than predicted. These two sets of schools 
will be identified to as those actually scoring high and those actually 
scoring low. 

Dividing schools into groups on^ the basis of their actual scores enables one 
to compare differences associated with actual performance on state assessment 
tests. The investigators also divided the schools into two groups on the 
basis of predicted scores in order to compare differences in school climates, 
which may result from socioeconomic and structured school characteristics. 



For a further discussion of this procedure, see Technical Report, Louisiana 
State Assessment Program, 1980-81 , available through the Louisiana Department 
of Education. 
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The following figure describes the resultant research design: 

Actual Scores 



High 



Low 



High 



Predicted 
Scores 



Low 



Predicted and actual state assessment scores for the ten selected schools are 
presented in Table 31. 

This research design will be analyzed using a statistical technique known as 
analysis of variance. This statistical technique allows one to study the 
separate and joint effects of more than one independent variable simulta- 
neously. In this research design, there are two independent variables: 
whether the school actually scored high or low and whether the school was 
predicted to score high or low. There is also an interaction between the two 
variables* This interaction may be perceived of as the joint effect of the 
two independent variables separate from their individual effects. Analysis 
of variance will allow one to study all three effects: that for each indepen- 
dent variable separately, and that for their joint effect, at the same time. 

II. Significant Predicted Score Main Effects 

A. Stuients' Perceptions of Educational Expectations and Personal 



Predicted score accounts for significant differences in eleven of the vari- 
ables. The overall multivariate analysis, which determines if the effect is 
significant across all of the dependent variables in the analysis, was highly 
significant [F (41,521)«5.75, £ < .0001]. The significant predicted score 
main effects are presented in Table ."3. These variables can be conceptually 
divided into three groups which will le considered separately. 

The first group has been termed "Students' perceptions of educational expec- 
tations and personal control." Variables \ ed in this group assess the 
students' perceptions of parents' and fvl expectations for them, and 

also the students' assessment of the control y have over their educational 
outcomes. Differences in this set of variables may be the result of the 
differences in socioeconomic characteristics between those students from 
schools predicted to score well (the high group) and those predicted to score 
poorly (the low group). Table 32 provides a comparison of these groups of 
students and illustrates that students from schools predicted to score well 
tend to have better educated fathers, more fathers who are professionals, and 
are less likely to be black than those from schools predicted to do poorly. 
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Given the socioeconomic differences, it is not surprising that students in 
I the higher group perceive that their parents expect them to go farther in 

I school than those students from schools in the lower category. The mean for 

the former group is A. 66, while for the latter it is 4.28, v'.th 4.00 b<iing 
m "go to college for a while." As might be expected, the children's per- 

H ceptions of their peers' expectations closely match that of their parents. 

The mean expectation for the higher group is 4.39 and for the lower group it 
^ is 4.17, with the scale values identical to the previous. It can be noted 

I here that the means in all the preceding instances are quite high, particu- 

■ larly when compared to the educational attainment of the students' parents, 
whose mean educational level is slightly above high school attainment for the 

■ higher group and slightly below high school completion for the lower. It 
I should also be noted that both groups of students perceive higher expec- 
tations from their parents than from their friends. This may be a function 

am of the parents* expecting their children to go as far in school as they 

I possibly can. 

Related to these expectation variables is the issue of control over the 

■ educational process and its outcomes. It is logical to assume that children 

■ from more "advantaged" family situations with more highly educated parents 
would feel more control over their situation and ascribe more responsibility 

H to themselves than to chance for their school success. This appears to be 

I the case here. Students in schools predicted to do poorly respond more often 

that "You have to be lucky to get good grades in school" than those from 
^ schools predicted to do well. In short, those students in schools predicted 

■ to do well tend not only to perceive higher expectations from their parents 

■ and peers, but also to feel more responsible for their own school perfor- 
mance . 

■ B . Students' Perceptions of Teachers and of Class Structure 

m Items included in this group explore the childrens' perceptions of the 

I teachers' attitudes and expectations, both for the present and the future. 

These items offer a particularly interesting contrast to those of the first 
set. Students from the lower schools perceive a stronger push from their 
I teachers than do students from the higher schools. They indicate that they 

■ feel their teachers have high expectations for them on the question, "Does 
your teacher think you could finish college?" Here those students predicted 

■ to do poorly respond more positively than do students from schools predicted 
I to do well, in spite of the lower educational level of the parents. While 

this 'opears contradictory, there is a plausible explanation. It may be that 
mm these dtudents* teachers are consciously, and more verbally, encouraging them 

■ to achieve at a higher level than might be expected. Teachers of the other 

* group may not feel the need to verbali? so emphatically their expectations. 

I Additional evidence for this position is provided by the perceptions of the 

I lower group children that their teachers are more likely to tell them to try 

to get better grades than their classmates and that their teachers do not 
■j care how hard they work as long as they pass. It seems that there is a 

■ stronger emphasis on making passing grades in these schools than in the ones 
predicted to do well. Data from questionnaires administered to teachers lend 

^ support to this reasoning. Teachers from schools predicted to do poorly 

■ indicated that they felt it was fair hi insist on a higher level of achieve- 

* ment from their students than they presently seem capable of achieving 

* o 
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IF^(3,21)»10, 19, £ < .Ol]. These teachers seem more compelled to push their 
students than teachers from schools predicted to score higher. 

Finally, students from schools predicted to do poorly also reported that they 
have a more structured classroom environment than those from schools predict- 
ed to do well* Specif ic^illy, they perceive that they have to sit in the same 
seats 9 next to the same students more often than do students who score more 
highly perceive this. If they are correct, it may be that their teachers 
feel that a moie structured classroom environment will lead to higher student 
achievement. 

Students' Perceptions of Other Students and Self 

Items in this category tap whe children's perceptions of their own abilities 
and motivations and those of their classmates. It differs from the above two 
sets, since it deals neither with expectations for the future nor with 
classroom management. Items here concern the students' assc^.ssments of the 
present. When asked "if students in this school did not have their work 
graded by teachers, how many would study hard?" students from schools pre- 
dicted to score poorly responded that more of them would continue to study 
than did students from schools predicted to score well. This fits into the 
overall pattern discussed in the previous section. Those children whose 
teachers have been encouraging good performance have likely internalized 
their teachers' expectations. 

Despite nheir teachers' encouragement, children in the lower group report 
that more students tease those who get good grades than do students in the 
higher group. Additionally, students in the lowrr 

group assert that fewer of them care if they get bad grades. This provides a 
picture of students who, although trying to fulfill their teachers' 
expectations, feel an inability to earn the tangible symbols of academic 
success— good grades. This dichotomy between motivation and aspiration 
is not a unique finding. Of particular relevance is a recent article by 
Howell and Freese (1981), in which they state that". . .educational plans 
do not exclusively or even primarily reflect motivation toward academic 
success." (p. 232) While academic plans are conceived of as "behavioral 
intentions," motivations are defined as "the level of effort one is 
willing CO, or actually does, expend toward academic tasks..." (p. 221). 
This distinction is one which can be found in the present study. The 
persistent encouragement to strive given to the students in the lower 
group is having a very definite effect on their motivation. This is, 
however, separate from their expectations of educational attainment and 
performance which are strongly affected by socioeconomic factors and the 
expectations of their parents and peers. 



It was decided to limit discussion of the results of the teacher question- 
naire data in this report, because: (1) the number of teachers interviewed in 
study was quite small (N«25); and (2) the emphasis in this report was stu- 
dents' perceptions. The report for the next year of the study will emphasize 
teachers' responses more heavily. 
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III. Significant Actual Score Main Effects 

A. Students' Perceptions of Educational Expectations and Personal 
Control 

Actual score main effects, It shoulci be remembered, are those related to the 
classification of schools as scoring higher or lower on the third graie 
Louisiana State Assessment Tests. For this variable the overall multivariate 
test was also significant [F(41 ,521)«2.47, £. < .0001] • The significant 
actual score main effects are presented in Table 34. As in the case of 
predicted score effects, the eleven variables having significant actual score 
main effects will be discussed in three categories. The first category to be 
discussed Includes not only future expectations for academic attainment, but 
also the students' perceived control over their success or failure in life. 

Children from schools scoring more highly reported a higher educational 
expectation. The mean for this group is 4.65, while the mean for the lower 
group is 4.43, with 4.00 "being attend college for a while." These Increased 
expectations are likely the result of the children's relatively greater 
success in the academic world. This success is also probably causally 
related to the groups who score more highly, perceiving themselves as having 
greater control over their educational and life situations. Vh^n asked to 
respond to the statement, "People like me will not have much of a chance to 
do what we want to in life", students from schools who did well were much 
more likely to disagree than were students from schools which scored poorly. 
The same pattern emerged with the item "People like me will never do well in 
school even though we try hard." Children from the poor performance schools 
apparently feel unable to succeed in these situations because of factors at 
least partially outside themselves, and they translate these feelings of 
helplessness into decreased expectations. 

The argument that these feelings are directly the result of the rocloeconomic 
characteristics of these children is not borne out. An examination of Table 
32 reveals that when students actually scoring more highly are compared to 
those actually scoring less highly, there is really little difference in the 
socioeconomic variables. The differences in the variables in this set can 
therefore be ascribed to school climate variations. 

B. Students' Perceptions of Teacher and of Class Structure 

Students from schools which performed poorly reported that their teachers are 
more likely to encourage them to try for better grades than do students from 
schools which did well. This is likely due to teachers in the better per- 
forming schools not feeling the need to offer encouragement to their stu- 
dents, since they are performing well to begin with. Teachers from the lower 
schools are more likely to try to raise the performance level of their 
students, and thus are more verbal in pushing their children to achieve. In 
terms of class structure, students from the lower group performing report 
that they are required to keep the same seat in class and that their teacher 
is more likely to work with the class as a whole. Again, this may be a 
situation in which the teacher believes that a more structured classroom 
environment will lead to better performance by his/her students. 
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C. Students* Perceptions of Other Students and Self 



As might be expected, children from the lower scoring schools respond less 
positively to the question, "Do you think you can do school work better, the 
same, or poorer than your friends?" than do the children whose school scores 
are higher* If items concerning the students in the class are considered, 
the same sort of answers are observed* Students from the higher scoring 
schools report that students learn a lot more in their school than xn others, 
that they enjoy reading, and read even when they are not required to do so, 
and that they think it is very important to do well in school work more often 
than students from the lower scoring schools. These are all responses which 
might be anticipated, given their comparatively better performance on the 
state assessment tests. However, one final item in this category deviates 
from the pattern. Students from the schools which score poorly answered that 
wore of them worked hard "...to get a better grade on the weekly tests than 
their friends do." It may be that this is an acknowledgement of the greater 
effort that these students must expend to compete, or it may be that the 
encouragement that teachers are apparently giving to the lower group of 
students is manifesting itself in an increased effort by their students. It 
is interesting to note that although the lower students report working hard, 
they also report school grades as comparatively less important to them. It 
is likely that since academic achievement is not often attainable, its 
importance is downplayed and other aspects of life are used in self-concept 
formation. 

IV. Significant Interaction Effeccf; 

In examining the significant effects in an analysis of variance, it is 
misleading to look only at the main effects if interaction effects are also 
present. Such is the case here. A total of fourteen variables showed 
significant actual score by predicted score interaction effects* The 
multivariate test was again highly significant [F(41 ,521)=5 .29 , £ < .0001]. 
These significant interaction effects are found in Table 35. As with the 
previously discussed main effects, the items will be considered in three 
groups. And, as with the main effects, very interesting and important 
patterns emerge from a consideration of the results. 

A. Students' Perceptions of Educational Expectation and Personal 



There are significant interaction effects on three items in this set. All 
three items have to do with students* sense of personal control in school and 
in life. An examination of the means in each of the four possible combina- 
tions of the actual and predicted groupings of these items (presented in 
Table 36, 37, & 38) reveals that those students who perforin as predicted 
(i.e., who are pred"^cted to do well and do so and those who are predicted to 
do poorly and do so) are more likely to disagree with the statements. Those 
students whose performance did not match the prediction are more likely to 
agree with the statements. 

Why do students from schools whose performance is consistent with expec- 
tations have similar responses? Additionally, why do studeats from schools 
whose performance is inconsistent with expectations have similar responses? 
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First, considering the schools with consistent findings, the following may be 
happening: 

(1) In general, students in schools which perform at the expected level 
may be more likely to feel personal control over their performance^ 

(2) In the case of schools which were predicted to do well, and did 
well, these students come from higher socioeconomic backgrounds 
with higher expectations, and their performance reflects their 
accomplishing what was expected. 

(3) In the case of schools which were predicted to do poorly, and did 
poorly, these students come from lower socioeconomic backgrounds 
and lower expectations, and their poorer performance does not 
necessarily reflect on their self -concept , which may be measured in 
other than educational terms. 

Considering schools with inconsistent findings, the following may be happen- 
ing: 

(1) In general, students in schools which perform inconsistently with 
expectations may be more likely to feel that factors beyond their 
control explain their performance. 

(2) In the case of schools' which were predicted to do well, and did 
poorly, these students come from higher socioeconomic backgrounds 
with higher expectations and they may need to assign blame for 
their poor performance elsewhere. 

(3) In the case of schools which were predicted to do poorly, and did 
well, teachers may be constantly encouraging students from lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds to perform better, and these students may 
at some point relinquish personal responsibility for that perfor- 
mance. 

B. Students' Perceptions of Teacher and of C lass Structure 

Eight variables in this category showed significant actual score by predicted 
score interaction effects. The first four (presented in Tables 39 through 
42) have identical patterns, in each case, the two groups of students who 
score as predicted respond similarly to each other, and the two groups whose 
predicted and actual score are contradictory respond in similar ways to each 
other. Furthermore, in each case, those with consistent patterns provide a 
higher mean response than those with inconsistent patterns. 

This pattern of results is, of course. Identical to that found in the previ- 
ous section and lends itself to a consistent interpretation. Students in the 
inconsistent schools perceive their teachers to be more likely to tell them 
to do extra work than students in the consistent schools (see Table 40). 
Similarly, students in the inconsistent schools perceive their teachers to be 
more likely to help students who do badly than do students in the consistent 
schools (see Table 41). This motivational behavior on the part of the 
teachers in the inconsistent schools may explain why the students feel less 
control of their acatJnmic environment. 



Further evidence for this motivational behavior on the part of teachers in 
the inconsistent schools can be iound in Table 39, The average response for 
students in the inconsistent schools is that their teachers perceive them to 
be better than most students their age, while students in the consistent 
schools report more often that their teachers perceive them to be equal to 
students their age* Thus, students in the inconsistent schools perceive 
their teachers as praising them more than students from the consistent 
schools* Finally, this same group says that they are more likely than the 
consistent group to work as a group, all on the same lesson (see Table 42)* 

What does all this tell us? First, the students in the inconsistent groups 
perceive a stronger involvement with their teacher* He/She is, in his/her 
attempt to push his/her students on to better achievement, more likely to 
offer help in a number of ways, including the offer of extra work. This 
extra effort, and the verbal praise which likely accompanies it, translates 
into a belief by the students that they are, or can be, performing better 
than many of their peers. The last of these items, the class structure vari- 
able, simply indicates that teachers of these groups tend to use a more 
structured approach than teachers of the other groups, perhaps in the belief 
that the additional structure will be conducive to increased performance by 
the students. 

The final group of significant interactions in this set reflects a slightly 
different pattern of results (see Tables 43-46). In these interactions, the 
students in schools predicted to do well, and actually doing well, respond 
differently from those in the other three groups. The first item asks the 
students to respond to "How many teachers in this school tell students to try 
to get better grades than their classmates?" On this item, the mean response 
of those who are predicted to do well, and do so, is much lower than the 
means for the other three groups, which are remarkably similar. This indi- 
cates that the teachers of the high perfortning, consistent group seem to not 
feel the need to encourage better grades, since the students perform well 
without the encouragement. Those students who feel the most pressure from 
their teachers are, as has been seen before, the group who performs well, 
despite a prediction to the contrary. It is perhaps this attention from the 
teacher which accounts for a least some of their performance. The means for 
the four groups of students for this item are presented in Table 43. The 
next two questions (presented in Tables 44 and 45) both tap the structured 
nature of the classroom. In both cases, those students from the high consis- 
tent group report a less structured situation than do the other groups who 
report very similar perceptions of their classes. Thus, those students who 
are expected to do well, and who do well, state that they are less likely to 
be taught as one large group, and they are less likely to be required to sit 
in the same seats without changing. This probably indicates that their 
teachers feel the freedom to offer them a less structured situation in their 
classes. 

The final item in this category requires the students to respond to "Of the 
teachers that you know in this school, how many don't care how hard the 
student works, as long as he passes?" Here the largest difference is between 
the groups who perform well, despite different predicted outcomes. Students 
who a^.e predicted to do wellj and who, in fact, do well, feel the least that 
this is the case, while those who perform well, despite more pessimistic 
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predictions, feel most strongly in agreement* Possibly, the emphasis on 
performance, hence grades, leads the students (in the low predicted, high 
performing group) to feel that doing well is what is valued, regardless of 
the effort required. 

C. Students* Perception of Other Students and Self 

The final three significant interactions relate to the students' perceptions 
of their schools and class peers. As shown in Table 47, students from 
schools whose performance is inconsistent with expectation are more likely to 
believe that their peers would work hard, even if their work was not graded. 
It appears that the encouragement of their teachers to work hard has been 
internalized by these students. The two consistent groups are less convinced 
that they would continue to study if their work was not graded* The group 
predicted to do well, and doing well, gives the lowest estimate of the number 
of students who would continue to work. Neither of these groups has been, it 
is believed, strongly encouraged to perform. This confidence in the perfor- 
mance level of the upper group and acceptance of the performance level of the 
lower group is reflected in this item, as it has been in others which preced- 
ed it. 

Despite this response, students in the inconsistent groups are still defen- 
sive about their performance. Both of these groups are more likely than the 
consistent ones to believe their peers do not perform at their potential 
because of fear of unpopularity (see Table 48). This is simply less of a 
concern to the consistent groups. It is not a fear for the upper group where 
high performance is the status quo, or in the lower group where the emphasis 
is simply not on grades* The final illustration of this point comes in the 
last item (see Table 49). The low predicted, high scoring group states that a 
greater number of their peers are unconcerned with poor grades, while the 
high predicted, high performance group is most concerned about their grades* 
It appears that in the former group, the emphasis is on performance, while in 
the latter group, the emphasis is on the tangible rewards of performance* 



The analyses presented in this chapter are based on the pilot year of a 
projected longitudinal study of school effectiveness in Louisiana. The 
results are , therefore , preliminary and should be treated as such by the 
reader. The results from next year's work will be based on a much larger 
sample and will utilize a further refined questionnaire. Nevertheless, there 
is much to be gained from an examination of the results of the pilot year 
study* Among the most interesting findings are: 

(1) Significant Predicted Score Main Effects 



It was expected that differences in students' responses here would 
be explained by differences in socioeconomic backgrounds of the two 
groups. As anticipated, this occurred with regard to the students' 
perception of parental and peer expectations for them. However, 
teachers of the students predicted to do poorly are perceived by 
the students as having higher expectations for them. This contra- 
diction between perceptions of teacher expectations and of par- 
ent/peer expectations was explained in terms of the teachers from 
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the lower predicted group being more willing to push their stu- 
dents* Although this push "to try" is internalized by the stu- 
dents, they still feel more likely to be teased for good perfor- 
mance* 

(2) Significant Actual Score Main Effects 

There was a difference between student expectations and sense of 
personal control between students in schools which actually did 
well and those which actually did poorly* These differences are 
explained by school climate, rather than socioeconomic background. 
Students from schools actually scoring more highly report a better, 
learning environment: they feel that they learn a lot more; they 
enjoy reading more; and they feel it is more important to do well 
in school. Students from the schools scoring less highly have a 
more structured environment. 

(3) Significant Interaction Effects 

The overall pattern of results which explains the interactions is 
one in which consistent schools score similarly, and inconsistent 
schools score similarly. The school environment in schools scoring 
as predicted may be more accepting of the performance level of 
students: in the high consistent group, the students do well, ^nd 
this is anticipated; in the low consistent group, the students do 
poorly, and the teachers seem resigned to the situation. In 
schools scoring inconsistently with performance, there is evidence 
of a greater push on the students to perform. This push has 
several repercussions for these students in the inconsistent 
schools: ^1) they feel less of a sense of personal control in their 
school work; (2) they perceive a more structured classroom environ- 
ment; and (3) they internalize the teachers' push, yet may not feel 
capable of meeting their teachers' expectations. 
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11.5& 


2.77 


2.11 


578 


22.23 


U12 


501.19 


559.38 


.38 


6.79 


10.83 


2.67 


2.10 


609 


27.68 


U13 


534.30 


569.00 


.40 


6.90 


10.20 


2.53 


2.29 


199 


18.09 


UU 


554.43 


598.57 


.79 


5.79 


. 8.05 


2.75 


2.00 


357 


23.80 


U15 


549.87 


615.33 


.52 


6.83 


9.91 


2.62 


1.95 


430 


30.71 


UU 


556.25 


591.75 


.60 


7.24 


6.28 


2.50 


1.77 


278 


•8.53 


U17 


579.00 


576.15 


.42 


8.58 


9.42 


2.86 


2.14 


257 


18.36 


WIS 


5S3.71 


603.85 


.28 


8.30 


9.47 


2.60 


2.04 


382 


25.47 


U19 


554.95 


598.50 


.60 


9.73 


9.93 


2.68 


2.08 


500 


27.77 


U20 


521.20 


566.09 


.68 


5.62 


10.43 


2.97 


2.16 


760 


25.33 


U21 


589.29 


611.92 


.51 


7.46 


9.97 


2.48 


1.93 


378 


18.90 


U22 


555.63 


600.67 


.68 


6.68 


10.13 


2.50 


1.91 


993 


29.21 


U23 


538.95 


575.79 


.61 


7.82 


12.84 


2.69 


1.88 


617 


23.73 


U2A 


591.82 


630.00 


.67 


7.66 


11.88 


2.61 


2.14 


409 


29.21 


U25 


529.15 


587.14 


.45 


7.23 


5.95 


2.52 


2.09 


314 


24.15 


U26 


546.85 


596.41 


.66 


7.86 


7.59 


2.44 


2.09 


913 


24.68 


U27 


547.36 


595.37 


.54 


6.70 


9.19 


2.58 


2.04 


1,058 


26.45 


U28 


537.93 


560.00 


.44 


6.23 


12.90 


2.84 


1.97 


603 


24.12 


U29 


547.22 


541.00 


.45 


5.41 


16.48 


2.83 


2.21 


559 


26.62 


Hean 


544.35 


587.35 


.52 


7.64 


(10.04) 


2.62 


2.07 


507.79 


24.19 



Thoaa 45 achoola with third grada claaoroMW includa 6 achoola with grada lavala K^. 
jthird gr.idt cUaarooM, but ooa achool had to ha aliainatad hacauao of oiaaing dato. 
For a achool to ba claaaif iad oa acoring ahovo tha Mriob*a ovaraga oaaaaoMnt acara, that school had to acoro ooa ataodard daviasion 
jtbova th« parlah*a average anaaaaMot acora on at laaat two of tha aaaaaoMiit taPto. aaviaiion 
ror a tcUool to ha claaaif iad na acoring halo%# tha fariohU avaraga aaaaamat acoraa. that achool had to acora ona ataodard deviation 
^halou thi* pariah'a awaragc anaaaaatat acuta o« at laaat Cvo of tha aaaaaoMat taata. 
'~^*^ ~^uea for avaraga highaat dagraa faculty racaivad ara 





Ti^le 
Relation to 


3. Statistical Means of All Variables in 
the Parish's Average Score on State Assessment 
Caddo Third Grade Schools 


Tests, 






Above 
Average 


Equal To 
Average 


Below 
Average 




Nuffiber of Schools 


7 


29 


9 


r| 


Mothers' 

Educational Level 


A 26 


3.81 


3.74 




Fathers' 

Educational Level 


A 31 


3.83 


3.73 


i 


Number of 
Sublines 


2 6A 


3.10 


3.40 


s 


Percentage of 

Fathers Who 

Arp Professionals 


An 


18 


.07 




Percentage of 
Mothers Who Are 
Not Professionals 


? 1 


32 


.49 




Percentage of 
Students Who 
Arp Black 


25 


.50 


.94 


1 


Faculty's Average 
Score on NTE 

Clonwnons 


56A 39 


544.35 


534.99 




Faculty's Average 
Score ou NTE 

A T"Pfl 


Al 3 13 


587 35 


586.71 




Percentage of 
Faculty that 
Is White 


61 


52 


.43 


1 


Average Number 
of Faculty 

Ahspncps 


7 28 


7 64 


8.62 


1 


Mean Total 

Faculty 

Experience 


1 1 OA 


10 04 


10.01 




Average Highest 
Degree Faculty 
Received 


2 75 


2.62 


2.63 




Average Prestige* 
of Institutions 
Faculty Attended 


2.03 


2.07 


2.25 


> 


Number of 
Students 


404.57 


507.79 


463.00 




Student 
Teacher 
Ratio 


26.59 


24.19 


23.07 



*These data were based on the following: (a) where the faculty received 
their Bachelor*s degrees; and (b) the percentage of graduates from that 
institution who passed the NTE* Values of one> two or three were 
assigned to these universities. A value of one indicates the highest 
prestige; a value of three indicates the lowest prestige. 
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Ttble 4. Socioeconomic ChtrtcCeritCict of Schools Scoring Above* 
Below* or Equel Co the Perieh'e Averege Aee^eeaent Score on Stete Aeoeetment TesCfl. 
Ceddo Sevench Grede Schoole» 198C«^1 School Yeer 

Table AA. Schoole Scorint Above the Perieh'e Avereie Score on Stete Aeeaeement Teete ^ 

Percencege PercenCege Percentege 

Mothere' Fethere' Number Of Fethere Of Hothere Of Studente 

School Educetijnel • Educetional Of Who Are Who Are Not Who Are 

Number Level Level Sib ling e Profeeeionele Profeeeionele Bleck 

Al 4.21 4.28 3.12 .47 .26 

A2 3.92 3.76 2.96 .19 .29 .27 

A3 4.47 4.61 3.18 .67 .13 .21 

Keen 4.20 4.22 3.09 .44 .22 .20 



Table 4B. 


Schoole Scoring Below the Perieh'e 


Averege Score on Stete 


2 

Aeeeeement Teete 




Bl 


3.91 


3.88 


3.99 


.16 


.42 


B2 


3.92 


3.85 


3.98 


.12 


.41 


B3 


3.50 


3.29 


3.84 


.04 


.28 


B4 


3.78 


3.52 


4.21 


.11 


.44 


Meet! 


3.78 


3.64 


4.00 


.11 


.39 


Table 4C. 


School Scoring Equal to the Perieh 


e Averego Score on Stete Aeeeeement Teeta 




Wl 


3.98 


4.06 


3.36 


.38 


.25 


W2 


3.91 


3.70 


4.15 


.11 


.55 


W3 


3.18 


2.64 


4.28 


.03 


.28 


W4 


3.93 


3.99 


3.88 


.11 


.49 


WS 


3.67 


3.65 


3.81 


.12 


.37 


W6 


3.88 


4.01 


3.81 


.13 


.34 


W7 


3.37 


3.43 


2.97 


.20 


.17 


W8 


4.03 


4.11 


3.30 


.26 


.23 


W9 


3.60 


3.96 


3.43 


.21 


.34 


WIO 


3.b6 


3.23 


4.04 


.22 


.15 


WU 


4.00 


4.04 


3.49 


.31 


.34 


Keen 


3.75 


3.71 


3.68 


.19 


.32 


^For e echool to be cleeeifled ee 


ecoring ebove the perieh' e everege 


eeeeeement ecore» that 


echool hed 



•95 
•98 
•59 
•98 
.88 



.51 
1.00 
•98 
.92 
.57 
.57 
.11 
.26 
.36 
.26 
.34 
.53 



^above the parish' a everege aeeeesmenc score on sc lesst two of the eeaeeement teete. 
For e echool to be deeeified ee ecoring below the perieh 'e everege eeeeeement ecore, thet echool hed to ecore one etenderd devietion 
^below Che parish's sverege eeeeeement ecore on ec leeet two of the eeeeeement teete. 

The ecale valuee for mochere' end fechere' educetion ere ee followu; one^completed leee Chen eight yeere of echool; two— coepleced 
eighth grede but did not etcend high school; nhree— went co high echool but did not greduece; four— gredue ted from high school; 
.five — went co college. 

Non-professioQsl mothers include choee who ere unekilled workere, eemi-ekilled workere. end ekilled cref cevomen. Theee do not 
Include mothere who ere profeseiouel workere or who ecey at home. 
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TabU 5. Seltctad School Charactarlatlca o{ Schoola Scoring Above 
lalov, or Kqual to tha Pariah* a Avaragt Scor« on Stata Aaaaataant Taata, 
Caddo Savanth Crada Schoola. 1960^1 School Yaar 



Tabla 5A> Schoola Scoring Abova tha Pariah's Avartita Scora oo Stata Aaaaaawent Taata 



School 
Niuibtr 

Al 
A2 
A3 
Hc4n 



Faculty* a 
Avaraga 

Scoraa on 
NTE CoB^Doa 

566.08 
546.85 
565.70 
559.54 



Faculty* a 
Avaraga 

Score on 
HTE Araa 

571.52 
596.41 
571.83 
579.91 



''^rcantaga 

Of Faculty 
That ia 
White 

.66 
.66 
.65 
.66 



Average 
Kuabar of 

Faculty 
Abacncca 

6.80 
7.86 
6.10 
6.92 



Mean 
Total 
Faculty 
Exparicnca 

11.02 
7.59 
9.94 
9.52 



Average 
Highest 
Degree 

Faculty 
deceived 

3.03 
2.44 
2.92 
2.80 



Tebla 5B. Schoola Scoring Below the Pariah' a Averaia Scora on State Aaaaaaaent Taate 



81 
B2 
B3 
B4 

Keen 



529.71 
527.16 
498.91 
528.19 

520.99 



556.32 
539.47 
560.00 
549.00 
551.20 



.34 
.40 
.50 
.34 
.40 



8.34 
8.26 
9.85 
8.86 
B.84 



10.80 
13.21 
7.95 
9.98 
9.52 



2.90 
2.69 
2.31 
2.69 
2.70 



Averege 
Preatlga of 

Inetltutione 
Tbet Feculty 
Attended 

2.11 
2.09 
1.92 
2.04 



2.23 
2.15 
2.31 
2.16 
2.21 



Tftble 5C. Schoole Scorint Equal to the Perlah*e Average Score on Stete Aaaeat^ent Teata 



Ul 

U2 

U3 

U4 

US 

U6 

U7 

U8 

U9 

UIO 

Ull 

Keen 



565.63 
495.67 
546.78 
510.24 
580.74 
524.06 
554.43 
545.17 
533.82 
556.25 
547.36 
541.83 



570.53 
536.67 
591.11 
538.57 
605.26 
555.56 
596.57 
570.00 
582.94 
591.75 
595.37 
576.03 



.55 
.28 
.4'^ 
.34 
.47 
.53 
*79 
.59 
.59 
.6C 
.54 
.51 



6.60 
10.75 
8.10 
6.86 
8.21 
5.43 
5.79 
5.53 
6.56 
7.24 
8.70 
7.25 



11.58 
13.28 
10.80 

9.72 
11.89 
12«67 

8.05 
12.19 
12.59 

6.28 

9.19 
10.75 



3.14 
2.81 
2.67 
2.88 
2.86 
2.69 
2.75 
2.75 
3.12 
2.50 
2.58 
2.80 



1.93 
2.24 
2.07 



24 

92 
23 
00 
03 



1.96 
1.77 
2.03 
2.04 



Averege 
Number 
of Deye 
Suapended 
per 
Student 

.34 
.36 
.97 
.56 



.66 
.81 
.12 
1.05 
.71 



1.05 
.95 
.03 

1.08 

1.59 
.45 
.10 
.95 

hOO 
.44 
.12 
.70 



Nuaiber 

of 

Studenta 

808 
913 
734 
818.33 



575 
803 
194 
910 
620.50 



474 

370 
187 
662 
631 
580 
357 

1»588 
487 
278 

1,058 
606.55 



Teacher 
Betio 

36.48 
24.68 
30.58 
31.25 



26.14 
29.74 
19.40 
28.44 
25.93 



29.63 
28.46 
20.78 
31.52 
30.05 
34.12 
23.80 
41.79 
30.44 
18.53 
26.45 
28.69 



^For a achool to be claaalfied aa acoring abova the parlah*a avaraga eaaeaaMnt acore, thet achool had to acora one atandard deviation 
^ebove the petleh*e everaga aaaeaattent score on at leaat two of the eaaaaa»ant teats. 

^For a echool to be claaalfied ea acoring below the pariah's average eaaeaMMnt acore» thet achool had to acora one atanderd deyletion 



^below the parleh'a averege aaaeaa»ent score on at leaat two of the eaaeaattant teats. . c * t ^ 

^Scales veluee for average higheat degree feculty received ere ee followe; one— lees than a Bechelor a degree; two— Bechelor a degree; 

thraa-^eter'e degree; four— Maater'e degree plue thirty houre; five— Educetlonal Speclellat; aix— Doctoral degree (Ed.D or Ph.D), 
*Thaaa date were baaed on where the faculty received their Bechelor' e degree. Velues of one, two or three were aaaigned to theae 
univereitlea . A value of one indlcetea the Mgheat preatlga; a velue of three indlcatee the loweet preatiga. 
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Table 6. Statistical Means of All Variables in 
Relation to the Parish's Average Score on State Assessment Tests, 

Caddo Seventh Grade Schools 







Above 


Equal To 
Average 


Below 

A A ^ ^ ft A 

rvve r a ^e 


Number of schools 




3 


11 


4 


nounero ^ 
Educational Level 




4.20 


3.75 * 


3.78 


ra cners 

Educational Level 




4.22 


3.71 


3.64 


Numb e r of 
S:,blings 




3.09 


3.68 


4.00 


Percentage of 

fauners wno 

Are Professionals 




.44 


.19 


.11 


Percentage of 
no uners wno iv«.e 
Not Professionals 




.22 


.32 


.39 


Percentage of 
Are Black 




.20 


.53 


.88 


Faculty's Average 

OCOZc on iiiC 

Conmions 




559.54 


541.83 


520.99 


Faculty^ s Average 
ocore on shej 
Area 




579.91 


576.03 


551.20 


Percentage of 

rduuxuy Uiicii. 

Is White 




.66 


.51 


.40 


Average Number 

OL radi^uy 

Absences 




6.92 


7.25 


8.84 


Mean Total 
r acu± uy 
Experience 




9.52 


10.75 


10.49 


Average Highest 
Received 




2.80 


2.80 


2.70 


of Institutions 
Faculty Attended 




2.04 


2.04 


2.21 


Averace Number of 
Days Suspended 
Per Student 




.56 


.70 


.71 


Number of 
Students 




818.33 


606.55 


620.50 


Student 
Teacher 
Ratio 




31.25 


28.69 


25.93 



*These data were based on the following: (a) where the faculty rec e ive d 
their Bachelor's degrees;, and (b) the percentage of graduates from that 
institution who passed the NTE. Values of one, two or three wore 
assigned to these universities. A value of one indicates the highest 
prestige; a value of three indicates the lowest prestige. 
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Ttblt 7, Soclotconoalc Charictirlitlct of Schools Scoring Abov8» B«lov or Equal to 
tht Ptrlth^s Avtrag* Scora on Sff AsaatMtnt T88t8» Caddo Tanth Grada Schoola* l980<-dl School Ytar 



Ttblt 7A> Schoolt Scorlnt tht Abova Avcran Pariah' • Scora on Stata Aim want Taat^> 



School 
Na— 

Al 



Mothara*^ 
Educational 
Laval 

.4.38 



Fathcra'^ 
Educational 
Uval 

4,38 



Nu«bar 

of 

Slblinga 
3.54 



Parccntaga 
of Fathara 
Vho Ara 
Profaaaiooal 



Tabla 7B> Schoola Scorlnt Balo%r tha Avarata Pariah'a Scora on Stata Aaaaa aaant Taata 



Bl 
B2 

Mean 



3.71 
3.51 
3.61 



3.59 
3.37 
3.48 



4.51 
4.81 
4.66 



•50 



.14 

.09 
.12 



Tabla 7C. Schoola Scorint Equal to tha Avaraga Parich'a Scora on Stata Aaaaaaacnt Taata 



Ul 


4.04 


4.10 


4.05 


.34 


U2 


4.21 


4.30 


3.73 


.47 




4.00 


4.01 


3.75 


.28 


UH 


3.58 


3.46 


4.01 


.19 


U5 


3.99 


3.82 


3.70 


.32 


V6 


4.15 


4.20 


3.36 


.38 


V7 


3.59 


3.40 


4.31 


.15 


V8 


3.83 


3.82 


3.69 


.17 


Maao 


3.92 


3.89 


3.82 


.29 



Parctntaga 
of Hothara 
Vho Ara Not 
Proftaaionala, 

• 23 



• 42 
.38 

• 40 



• 26 

• 22 

• 28 

• 16 

• 24 

• 21 

• 49 

• 31 

• 27 



Ptrcantaga 

of Studcata 
Vho Ara 
Black 

•43 



•84 
•99 
•92 



•50 
•39 
•46 
.43 
•26 
.17 
1.00 
.41 
.45 



*For a achool to ba claaaified aa acoring abova tha pariah* a avarage acora aaaeanMtnt acora, that achool had to acora ona atandard daviation 
,tha pariah* a avaraga aaaaatatnt acora on at laaat two of tha aaaaaaaent taata. . ^ ^ ^ u ^ 

*For a achool to ba claaaified aa acoting balov pariah* a avaraga aaaeaaMnt acora. that achool had to acora ona atandard daviation balov 
,tha pariah*a averaga aaaaatMnt acora on at laaat tvo of tha aaaeaaatnt taata. 

^Tha acala valuaa for .othara* and fathara* aducation ara aa followa; ona-coitplatad laaa than aight ytara of achool; t«o-coapl«ttd 
aighth grade, but did not attand high achool; thrae— want to high achool but did not graduat«j four— graduated froa high achool; 

*lton*profaaalonal^i^t^ includt fcho«e who ara unakilled workera, aeai-akillad workara, and akilled craf tiwo^n. Thaaa do not Includa 
Aothara vho ara profaaaional workara or vho atay at ho»e. 
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UhU 8. Seltcted School CharacUrUtlca of SchooU Scorlni Above, 
Btlov or Equal the P«rl«h'« Avern* Score on State AaaeeiMnt Teet» 
Caddo Tenth Crade Schools » 198(MI School Yaer 



T rble 8 A. School Scoring Abova Parleh'a Averete Scor a on State Aeaeeeaent Teete^ 



Average Average Percentage Avaraga 

Faculty Faculty of Feculty MuaOier of 

School Scora on Scora on That la Faculty 

Muaber HTE Coeaona MTI Area White Abaancaa 



Hean 
Total 
Faculty 
Experience 



Average 

Hlgheat 
Degree 

Faculty 
Received 



Al 612.26 * 611.70 .65 3.15 8.97 2.94 

2 

Table 81. Schoole Scoring Below Farieh'a Avareg a Scora on State Aaaeae— nt Taata 



Bl 
B2 
Keen 



S09.29 
SS4.24 
531.77 



533.97 
573.05 
553.51 



.38 
.39 
.39 



7.58 
7.46 

7.52 



II. U 
11.75 
11.60 



Table 8C. Schoole Scoring Equal To Pariah'a Av erage Scora on Stata Aaaeae 



Wl 
V2 
W3 
W4 
W5 
W6 
W7 
U8 
Maen 



579.37 
573.70 
555. CO 
526.90 
545.17 
554.85 
553.73 
562.53 
556.50 



598.76 
585.83 
564 .07 
563.93 
570.00 
567.05 
574.15 
586.82 
576.33 



.62 
.61 
.44 
.54 
.59 
.52 
.35 
.62 
.54 



7.01 
5.22 
6.25 
5.63 
5.53 
6.65 
9.0O 
6.61 
6.49 



12.47 
13.66 
11.37 
12.17 
12.19 
12.28 
12.92 
14.18 
12.66 



2.79 
2.90 
2.85 

ent Teate 

2.91 
2.89 
2.91 
2.57 
2.75 
2.97 
2.65 
3.10 
2.85 



Average 

Prtatiga of 
Inatitutlona 
Faculty 
Attended 

1.65 



2.18 
2.11 
2.15 



1.87 
1.87 
2.06 
2.23 
2.03 
2.10 
2.13 
1.91 
2.02 



Average 

Kuabar 
of Daya 
Suapanded 
per 

Student 

.01 



.87 
1.09 
.98 



.70 
.82 
.72 
.72 
.95 
.85 
1.04 
.73 
.82 



Nuabar 

of 

Studenta 
442 



1,937 
1»512 
l»724.50 



l»879 
2.073 
1.932 
1.006 
1.588 
2.885 
I./473 
2.224 
1.882.50 



Studant 
Ttacher 
Eatio 

17.00 



41.21 
34.36 
37.78 



41. ;6 
40.65 
42.93 
34.69 
41.79 
37.47 
33.48 
33.70 
38.31 



^For a achool to be claa.ified aa acorlng above pariah'a average aaaeaaaent acora. that .chool had to acor. on. atandard deviation above 
the hlgheat praatige; a valua of three indicatee the loweat praatige. 
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Table 9. Statistical Means of All Variables in 
Relation to the Parish's Average Score on State Assessment Tests, 

Caddo Tenth Grade Schools 





Above 
Average 


Equal To 
Average 


Below 
Average 


Number of Schools 


1 


8 


2 


Mothers' 

Educational Level 


4.38 


3.92 


3.61 


Fathers' 

Educational Level 


4.38 


3.89 


3.48 


Number of 
Siblings 


3.54 


3.82 


4.66 


Percentage of 

Fathers Who 

Are Professionals 


.50 


.29 


.12 


Percentage of 
Mothers Who Are 
Not Professionals 


.23 


.27 


.40 


Percentage of 
Students Who 
Are Black 


.43 


.45 


.92 


Faculty's Average 
Score on NTE 
Commons 


612.26 


556.50 


531.77 


Faculty's Average 
Score on NTE 
Area 


611.70 


576.33 


553.51 


Percentage of 
Faculty that 
Is White 


.65 


.54 


.39 


Average Number 
of Faculty 
Absences 


3.15 


6.49 


7.52 


Mean Total 

Faculty 

Experience 


8.97 


12.66 


11.60 


Average Highest 
Degree Faculty 
Received 


2.94 


2.85 


2.85 


Average Prestige* 
of Institutions 
Faculty Attended 


1.65 


2.02 


2.15 


Average Number of 
Days Suspended 
Per Student 


.01 


.82 


.98 


Number of 
Students 


442.00 


1882.50 


1724.50 


Student 
Teacher 
Ratio 


17.00 


38.31 


37.78 



*These data were based on the following: (a) where the faculty received 
their Bachelor's degrees; and (b) the percentage of graduates from that 
institution who passed the NTE. Values of one, two or three were 
assigned to these universities. A value of one indicates the highest 
prestige; a value of three indicates the lowest prestige, 
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, cUiaroo«t» but one icbool %»■ tllolnttid biciuii of oUoIng dtto. 

' For A tchool to b« clonlf lid to ■coring tbovt predicted oa tht otite oiMiMMnt ttiti. it had to ocoro ^4 or »on •cro»» tha thrat 
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Cl\l\> grada. but did not ttttnd high achoolj thrat— wtnt to higb achool but did mot grndwatt; fotr— gra^tad fron high tchoolj Hvt- 

^^ontl f^li y inAnitbotJiHk^ uiMMd ^fflggt^m 
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Table 12. Statistical Means of All Variables in 
Relation to Predicted State Assessment 
Scores, Caddo Third Grade Schools 



Above Approximately Below 

Predicted As Predicted Predicted 



NiiTuhei' of Schools 


10 




0 

y 


Mothers' 

Educational Level 


3.80 


3.94 


3.72 


Fathers' 

Educational Level 


3.85 


3.95 


3.75 


Number of 
siblings 


3 = 16 


3.01 


3.25 


PercentacG of 

Fathers Who 

Are Professionals 


.15 


.23 


.13 


Percentage of 
Mothers Who Are 
Not Professionals 


.35 


.31 


.37 


Percentage of 
Students Who 
Are Black 


.62 


.49 


.63 


Facultv's Averace 
Score on NTE 
Commons 


542.05 


546.19 


547.84 


Score on NTE 
Area 


585.94 


595.32 


585.31 


Percentage of 
Faculty that 
Is White 


.49 


.53 


.50 


Average Numbe r 
of Faculty 
Absences 


8.29 


7 S9 


7 7fi 


Mean Total 

Faculty 

Experience 


9.58 


10.54 


9.86 


Average Highest 
Degree Faculty 
Received 


2.63 


2.66 


2.62 


Average Prestige* 
of Institutions 
Faculty Attended 


2.14 


2.10 


2.06 


Number of 
Students 


423.60 


530.42 


410.89 


Student 
Teacher 
Ratio 


24.54 


24.55 


23.49 



*These data were based on the following: (a) where the faculty received 
their Bachelor's degrees; and (b) the percentage of graduates from that 
institution who passed the NTE. Values of one, two or three were 
assigned to these universities. A value of one indicates the highest 
prestige; a value of three indicates the lowest prestige. 




Tiblc 13. Socloiconottic Cb«rict«riitlca for Schools Scoring Abovit Below, or ApproxiMttly 
As fridlctcd on SCiCi AiSiiMtnC Scorast Caddo Sivinth ind Tinth 
Grad« Schools^ 1980-^1 School Y«ir 

Tabli 13 A, Schoola Scorlnt Abovi Fr^dlcttd On Sf tt A««ttw»nt Tttf ^ 
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4.11 


3.30 


.26 


.23 


.26 


UU 


-1 


-1 


0 


3.80 


3.96 


3.43 


.21 


.34 


.36 


U12 


-3 


0 


♦3 


3.56 


3.23 


4.04 


.22 


.15 


.26 


U13 


♦ I 


0 


0 


4.15 


4.20 


3.36 


.38 


.21 


.17 


UU 


0 


-I 


♦2 


: 4.00 


4.04 


3.49 


.31 


.34 


• 34 


U15 


0 


0 


>1 


3.59 


3.40 


4.31 


.15 


.49 


1.00 


U16 


♦2 


0 


0 


3.83 


3.82 


3.69 


.17 


.31 


•41 


U17 


«1 


0 


0 


4.47 


4.61 


3.18 


.67 


. .13 


.21 


HeAn 








3.85 


3.82 


3.88 


.22 


* .32 


.58 



Thcfli 28 ichooli include one achool thit hit both ieventh and tenth gnda claairooaa. Thi diti froa thia nchool ia froa the civinth 
^grade claiirooma only. 

For a ichool to be cliialfied ei ecoring above predicted on itati laaeaaaMnt teatig it hid to icore ^4 or iM>re icroai the three 
aiiei&tMnt t«titi; for ■ achool to bi claiiifled aa icoring bilow predicted on thi atiti aiieiaaent t«iti» it had to icon *4 or 
|leit acroii the three laaeiment teitu. 

Theae acorea indicate the number of itindirdited reiiduil valuea ibovi or bilow their predicted acorn thit thi ichoola icored on the 
reapective atite iiaeiaaient teati. Each icori of one corriipondi to i range of .5 atindardited reiidual valuei. For exinple, a icora 
of aero indicitei i icore of t.5 itindirdited reilduil viluei froa the predicted icore; a icori of i.l indicitea c icore of 1.5 to ll 
atandardized reiidual valuei f roa the predicted acore; i icore of 12 indlcitea a icori of ♦! to 11.5 itindirdlted reiidual VAluei froe thi 
,the predicted acori. 

•The acalc viluei for wothen* and fathera* educitlon are ia follovi; one— completed leii thin tight yeara of achool; two^coapletid 
eighth gride» but did not ittend high ichool; three-^ent to high ichool» but did not graduate; four— griduated fro» high ichool; f ive«— 
.vent to collage. 
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T«b)^ U. StUcttd School ChtrtcCtrUtlct for School* Scoring Abov«, Itlov or Approximately At 
Prtdlcctd on Sut* AatttMiant Scortt* Ctddo Stvcnch and Tanch Grada 
Schoola» 1980*81 School Yaar 



Tabu lAA. Schoola Scoring Abova Prtdlctad on Sr.ata Ataaaaaant Ttata^ 



gcbool 
Ntuibar 


Faculty U 
Avaraga 

Scora on 
KTE CoBAona 


Faculty* a 
Avaraga 

Scora on 
NTE Ara* 


Parcantaga 

of Faculty 
That la 
Vhlta 


Avaraga 

NuiAar of 
Faculty 
Abaancaa 


Al 


612.26 


611.70 


.65 


3. IS 


A2 


495.67 


536.67 


.28 


10. 7S 


A3 


546.78 


591. 11 


.40 


8.10 


A4 


566.07 


571.52 


.66 


6.80 


A5 


546.85 


596.41 


.66 


7.86 




553.53 


581.48 


.53 


7.33 



Tabla 148. Schoola Scoring lalow Prtdlctad Scoraa on Staf Aaaata— ot Taatt 



11 
ft2 
13 
14 
15 
16 

Mean 



529.71 
565.63 
573.70 
498.91 
555.80 
554.43 
546.36 



556.32 
570.53 
565.83 
560.00 
564.07 
598.57 
572.55 



.34 
.55 
.61 
.50 
.44 
.79 
.54 



8.34 
6.60 
5.22 
9.8S 
6.25 
5.79 
7.01 



10.80 
11.58 
13.66 

7.95 
11.37 

8.05 
10.57 



2.90 
3.14 
2.89 
2.31 
2.91 
2.75 
2.82 



fbla 14C. Schoola Scoring Approxlaataly Aa Predicted on Sttta Ataa afent Ta*tt 



Ul 

U2 

U3 

W4 

W5 

U6 

W7 

UB 

U9 

UIO 

Ull 

U12 

U13 

U14 

U15 

U16 

U17 

Ma en 



579.37 
527.16 
509.29 
554.24 
510.24 
528.19 
580.74 
524.06 
526.90 
545.17 
533.82 
556.25 
554.85 
547.36 
553.73 
562.53 
565.70 
544.68 



598.76 
539.47 
533.97 
573.05 
538.57 
549.00 
605.26 
555.56 
563.93 
570.00 
582.94 
591.75 
567.05 
595.3^ 
574.15 
586.82 
571.83 
570.44 



.62 
.40 
.38 
.39 
.32 
.34 
.47 
.53 
.54 
.59 
.59 

.to 

.52 
.54 
.35 
.62 
.65 
.50 



7.01 
8.26 
7.58 
7.46 
6.86 
8.86 
8.21 
5.43 
5.63 
5.53 
6.56 
7.24 
6.65 
8.70 
9.00 
6.61 
6.10 
7.16 



U.47 
13.21 
11.44 
11.75 

9.72 

9.98 
11.89 
12.67 
12.17 
12.19 
12.59 

6.28 
12.28 

9.19 
12.92 
14.18 

9.94 
11.46 



2.91 
2.89 
2.79 
2.90 
2.88 
2.69 
2.86 
2.69 
2.57 
2.75 
3.12 
2.50 
2.97 
2.58 
2.65 
3.10 
2.92 
2.81 



2.23 
1.93 
1.87 
2.31 
2.06 
2.00 
2.07 



1.87 
2.15 
2.18 
2.11 
2.24 
2.16 
1.92 
2.23 
2.23 
2.03 
1.96 
1.77 
2.10 
2.03 
2.13 
1.91 
1.92 
2.06 



.86 
1.05 
.82 
.12 
.72 
.10 
.61 



.70 
.81 
.87 
1.09 
U08 
1.05 
1.59 
.45 
.72 
.95 
1. 00 
.44 
.85 
.12 
1.04 
.73 
.97 
.85 







Avenge 


Average 




Hatn 


Highest 


Preetlge 


of Dayi 


Nuaber 


Total 


Dfgret 


Inititutlone 


Suipendid 


Faculty 


Ptculty 


Faculty 


per 


of 


Experience 


ItcelvtO 


Attended 


Student 


Student e 


8.97 


2.94 


1.65 


.01 


442 


13.28 


2.81 


2.24 


.95 


370 


10.80 


2.67 


2.07 


.03 


187 


11.02 


2.11 


3.03 


.34 


808 


7.59 


2.44 


2.09 


.36 


913 


10.33 


2.77 


2.03 


.34 


554.00 



575 
474 
2.073 
194 
1.932 
357 
934.17 



1.879 
803 
1.937 
1.512 
662 
910 
631 
580 
1,006 
US88 
487 
278 
2,885 
1,058 
. 1.473 
2,224 
734 
1,215.53 



17.00 
28.46 
20.71 
38.41 
24.41 
25.11 



*Theaa 28 achoole Include one echool that haa both aaventh and tenth grade cUtiroou. The data fro. thla echool le fro. the atventh 

A'ox\ «SoonrbrJuealflad aa .coring above predicted on the etate aa....«attt te.ta. It had to .core ^4 or "^^ 
•Mclailnt t.ete; for * echool to be cla.elfled aa acorlng below predicted. It had to acora -4 or leae .croe. the three a..ca.aant 

^Sc!!u\.lua. for avaraga hightat degree faculty received are ae followa; ona-leaa than lachalorU degree; tva--IUchelor <leir«««; 
JhJ.I-^a"r'a degree? fouT^ete'^a degree Jlue thirty hour.; flve^Eduoitlonml Sp.cl.llat; alx^Doctoral ^•fi^-^^^d.D or Ph,D). 
1 O * ware b.aed on the following; (a) where the fee 



I «n.r. ^-culty wclwid th«tt Bich.lot*» d.ste..; .nd (0) th. percintig. of griduaci 
lCDI(- "l„«itutlon who p...ed th. NTE. V.lu.. of on., two or tht.. v.r. •••Ign.d to tb... unlv.t.ltl... A v.lu. of one indict, 
i^jj^^^ist Pte.tlt.t$v.lu. ofthrc. Ipdlc .t. . tht \tM* »t pr« .tl».. 

^ ^ m m m ,m$ m m -m ^ \ ^ 



Table 15. Statistical Means of All Variables in 
Relation to Predicted State Assessment Scores, 
Caddr >eventh & Tenth Grade Schools 



Above Approximately Below 

Predicted As Predicted Predicted 



Number of Schools 


5 


17 


6 


Mothers* 

Educational Level 


3.92 


3.85 


3.83 


Fathers' 

Educational Level 


3.75 


3.82 


3.83 


Number of 
Siblings 


3.61 


3.88 


3.61 


Percentage of 

Fathers Who 

Are Professionals 


.26 


.22 


.26 


Percentage of 
Mothers Who Are 
Not Professionals 


.32 


.32 


.27 


Percentage of 
Students Who 
Are Black 


.56 


.58 


.50 


Faculty's Average 
Score on NTE 
ConnQons 


553.53 


• 

544.68 


546 .36 


Faculty's Average 
Score on NTE 
Area 


581.48 


570.44 


572 .55 


Percentage of 
Faculty that 
Is White 


.53 


.50 


.54 


Average Number 
of Faculty 
Absences 


7.33 


7.16 


7.01 


Mean Total 

Faculty 

Experience 


10.33 


11.46 


10.57 


Average Highest 
Degree Faculty 
Received 


2.77 


2.81 


2.82 


Average Prestige* 
of Institutions 
Faculty Attended 


2.03 


2.06 


2.07 


Average Number of 
Days Suspended 
Per Student 


.34 


.85 


.61 


Number of 
Students 


544.00 


1214.53 


934 . 17 


Student 
Teacher 
Ratio 


25.88 


32.84 


30.42 



*These data were based on the following: (a) where the faculty received 
their Bachelor's degrees; and (b) the percentage of graduates from that 
institution who passed the NTE. Values of one, two or three were 
assigned to these universities. A value of one indicates the highest 
prestige; a value of three indicates the lowest prestige, 

52 67 



Table 16 



Variables in Full Fifteen Variable 
Multiple Regression Model, Third Grade Schools Only 



Socioeconomic 


School 


Variables 


Variables 


Father's Education 


Percentage of Faculty 




that is White 


Number of Siblings 


Mean Faculty Score on NTE 




Commons Exam 


Percentage of Mothers Who 


Mean Faculty Score on NTE 


Are Not Professionals 


Area Exam 


Percentage of Fathers Who 


Mear Highest Degree Attained 


Are Professionals 


By Faculty 


Percentage of Student Body 


Mean Faculty Absences 


That is Black 




Mean Total Faculty Experience 


Number of Students 


Student Teacher Ratio 




Principal Percentile Score on 




Administration Test 




Mean Prestige of Universities* 




Faculty Attended 



*These data were based on the following: (a) where the faculty received their 
Bachelor's degrees; and (b) the percentage of graduates from that institution who 
passed the NTE. Values of one, two or three were assigned to these universities. 
A value of one indicates the highest prestige; a value of three indicates the 
lowest prestige. 



ERIC 



68 

53 



I 

^ Table 17 

* Proportion of Variance Explained Using Multiple 

Regression Models, Third Grade Schools Only 



A. Full Fifteen Variable Model 





Socioeconomic 


School' Variables 


Both Set3 


Subject Area 


Variables Alone 


Alone 


Together 


Mathematics 


.4490*** 


.4414* 


.5546* 




(.3802) 


(.2772) 


(.3242) 


Reading 


.6623*** 


.4995** 


.6961*** 




(.6201) 


(.3523) 


(.5389) 


Writing 


.5843*** 


.5340** 


.6508** 




(.5323) 


(.3969) 


(.4701) 




B. Reduced Six Variable Model 






Socioeconomic 


School Variables 


Both Sets 


Subject Area 


Variables Alone 


Alone 


Together 


Mathematics 


.4158*** 


.3567*** 


.5354*** 




(.3886) 


(.2940) 


(.4639) 


Reading 


.6604*** 


.1005 


.6869*** 




(.6273) 


(.0587) 


(.6388) 


Writing 


.5666*** 


.1795* 


.6416*** 




(.5357) 


(.1208) 


(.5865) 



* 


£ 


< 


.05 




2 


< 


.01 




2 


< 


.001 



* The first number i^ each cell is the unadjusted £ ; the number in 
parenthesis is the r; adjusted for the number of independent variables 
and the number of cases in the model* 



Table 18 



Proportion of Variance Explained Using 
Stepwise Regression Models, Third Grade Schools Only 





A. Full Fifteen 


Variable Model 








Socioeconomic 


Additional 




Socioeconomic 


Plus 


Variance 


Subject Area 


Variables Alone 


School Variables 


Explained 


Mathematics 


.4482 


.5546 


.1064 


Reading 


.6652 


.6961 


.0309 


Writing 


• 5832 


.6508 


.0676 




Reduced Six 


Variable Model 








Socioeconomic 


Additional 




Socioeconomic 


Plus 


Variance 


Subject Area 


Variables Alone 


School Variables 


Explained 


Mathematics 


.4158 


.5354 


.1196 


Reading 


.6604 


.6869 


.0265 



Writing .5666 .6A16 .0750 



70 

55 



Table 19 



Variables Retained in Reduced Six Variable 
Multiple Regression Model, Third Grade Schools Only 



Test 



Socioeconomic 
Variab les 



School 
Variables 



MtXthematics 



Father's Education 
Percentage of Mothers 

Who Are not 

Professionals 



Mean Faculty Score on NTE 

Conmon Exam 
Mean Number of Faculty 

Absences 
Student Teacher Ratio 
Kumber of Students in School 



Reading 



Father's Education 
Number of Siblings 
Percei^tage of Mothers 

Who Are not 

Professionals 
Percentage of Students 

Who Are Black 



Mean Faculty Score on NTE 

Area Exam 
Number of Students in School 



Writing 


Number of Siblings 
Percentage of Fathers 


Mean Faculty Score 
CoQunons Exam 


on 


NTE 




Who are Professional 


Mean Faculty Score 


on 


NTE 




Percentage of Students 


Area Exam 








Who are Black 


Number of Students 


in 


School 



ERIC 
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56 



Table 20 



Variables in Full Sixteen Variable 
Multiple Regression Model, All Three 
Grade Schools Combined 



Socioeconomic 


School 


Variables 


Variables 


Father's Education 


Percentage of Faculty That 




is White 


Number of Siblings 


Mean Faculty Score on NTE 




Cotmnons Exam 


Percentage of Mothers Who 


Mean Faculty Score on NTE 


Are Not Professionals 


Area Exam 


Percentage of Fathers Who 


Mean Faculty Absences 


Are Professionals 




Percentage of Student Body 


Mean Faculty Salary 


That is Black 




Mean Faculty Experience in School 


Number of Students in School 


Student-Teacher Ratio 




Principal's Percentile Score on NTE 




Administration Test 




Mean Highest Degree Attained By 




Faculty 




Mean Prestige of University* 




Faculty Attended 



*These data were based on the following: ('^) where the faculty received 
their Bachelor's degrees; and (b) the pert cage of graduates from that 



institution who passed the NTE. Values of one, two or three were • 
assigned to these universities. A value of one indicates the highest 
prestige; a value of three indicates the lowest prestige. 



72 

57 



Table 21 



Variables in Full Seventeen Variable 
Multiple Regression Model, Seventh and 
Tenth Grade Schools Combined 



Socioeconomic 


School 


Variables 


Variables 


Father's Education 


Percentage of Faculty That 




is White 


Number of Siblings 


Mean Faculty Score on NTE 




Commons Exam 


Percentage of Mothers VJho 


Mean Faculty Score on NTE 


Are Not Professionals 


Area Exam 


Percentage of Fathers Who 


Mean Highest Degree Attained 


Are Professionals 


By Faculty 


Percentage of Student Body 


Mean Faculty Absences 


That is Black 




Mean Faculty Salary 




Mean Total Experience of 




Faculty 




Average Number of Days Suspended 




Per Student 


Number of Students in School 


Student Teacher Ratio 




Principal Percentile Score on NTE 




Administration Test 




Mean Prestige of Universities* 




Faculty Attended 



*These data were based on the following: (a) where the faculty received 
their Bachelor's degrees; and (b) the percentage of graduates from that 
institution who passed the NTE. Values of one » two or three were 
assigned to these universities. A value of one indicates the highest 
prestige; a value of three indicates the lowest prestige. 



73 

58 



Table 22 



Proportion of Variance Explained Using Multiple 
Regression Models, All Three Grade Schools Combined 

A* Full Sixteen Variable Model 



Socioeconomic School Variables Both Sets 
Subject Area Variables Alone Alone Together 

Mathematics .5726*** .4380*** .6847*** 

(>5382) (>3256) (.5839) 

Reading .7348*** .4915*** .7986*** 

(>7134) (.3898) (.7342) 

Writing .6427*** .5884*** .8197*** 

(>6139) (>5061) (.7620) 



B. Reduced Six Variable Model 

Socioeconomic School Variables Both Sets 
Subject Area Variables Alone Alone Together 

Mathematics .5637*** .3940*** .6656*** 

(>5503) (>3555) (.6327) 

Reading .7315*** .2826*** .7861*** 

(>7144) (.2606) (.7651) 

Writing ,6360*** .4359*** .8092*** 

(>6189) (.4095) (.7904) 



* £ < .05 
'** £ < .01 
*** £ < .001 



The first number in2each cell is the unadjusted £ ; the number in 
parenthesis is the £ adjusted for the number of independent 
variables and the number of cases in the model. 



74 
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Table 23 

Propor.cion of Variance Explained Using Multiple 
Regression Moaels, Seventh and Tenth Grade Schools Combined 





A. Full Seventeen Variable Model 






Socioeconomic 


School Variables 


Both Sets 




Variables Alone 


Alone 


Toffether 

JL\J W&k^Jb 


L ic • U lie Ulcl L X u o 


.7690*** 


.8466*** 


.9504*** 




(.7165) 


(.7238) 


(.8661) 




.8672*** 


.8066*** 


.9461*** 




(.8370) 


(.6518) 


(.8543 


Writinc 


.6836*** 


.7092* 


.8808* 




(.6116) 


(.4766) 


(.6781) 




B. Reduced 


Six Variable ttodel 






Socioeconomic 


School Variables 


Both Sets 


Subject Area 


Variables Alone 


Alone 


Together 


Mathematics 


.7370*** 


.5667*** 


.8895*** 




(.70A1) 


(.5126) 


(.8574) 


Reading 


.8A25*** 


.4919*** 


.9185*** 




(.8151) 


(.4513) 


(.8953) 


Writing 


.6 ISA*** 


.4889** 


.8529*** 




(.6038) 


(.3728) 


(.8109) 



* £ < .05 

** £ < .01 
*** £ < .001 

1 2 

The first number ig each cell is the unadjusted £ ; the number in 

parenthesis is the _r adjusted for the number of independent variables and 

the numoet of cases in the model. 
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Table 24 



Proportion of Variance Explained Using Stepwise 
Regression Models, All Three Grade Schools Combined 





A* Full Sixteen Variable Model 




Subject Area 


Socioeconomic 
Variables Alone 


Socioeconomic 
Plus 

School Variables 


Additional 
Variance 
ExD laired 


Mathei?atics 


• 5764 


.6847 


.1083 


Reading 


• 7388 


.7986 


.0598 


Writing 


,6455 


.8197 


.1742 




B, Reduced Six 


Variable Model 




Subject Area 


Socioeconomic 
Variables Alone 


Socioeconomic 
Plus 

School Variables 


Additional 

Variance 

Explained 


Mathematics 


• 5637 


• 6656 


.1019 


Reading 


• 7315 


.7861 


.0546 


Writing 


• 6360 


.8092 


.1732 



76 
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Table 25 



Proportion of Variance Explained Using Stepwise 
Regression Models, Seventh and Tenth Grade Schools 





A. Full Seventeen Variable Model 




Subject Area 


Socioeconomic 
Variables Alone 


Socioeconomic 
Plus 

School Variables 


Variance 
Explained 


Mathematics 


.7690 


• 9504 


1814 


Reading 


.8672 


• 9461 


.0789 


Writing 


.6836 


• 8808 


.1972 




B. Reduced Six 


Variable Model 




Subject Area 


Socioeconomic 
Variables Alone 


Socioeconomic 
Plus 

School Variables 


Additional 
Variance 
Explained 


Mathematics 


.7370 


• 8895 


.1525 


Reading 


.8425 


• 9185 


.0760 


Writing 


.6184 


• 8529 


.2345 



77 

62 



Table 26 



Rotated Factor Matrix, 
School and Socioeconomic Variables, 



All 


Three Grades 


Combined 

Factors 






Variables 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Father's Education 


(-.81) 


.17 


.17 


.10 


Number of Siblings 


(.78) 


.39 


-.07 


-.19 


Percentage of Mothers 
Who Are not Professional 


(.76) 


-.09 


-.18 


.40 


Percentage of Fathers 
Who are Professional 


(-.79) 


.24 


.31 


-.13 


Percentage of Student 
Body That is Black 


(.86) 


-.08 


-.23 


.22 


Percentage of Faculty 
That Is White 


(-.66) 


-.06 


.52 


-.20 


Mean Faculty Score on NTE 
Commons Exam 


-.23 


.11 


(.91) 


-.06 


Mean Faculty Score on NTE 
Area Exam 


-.19 


-.34 


(.83) 


.05 


Mean Faculty Absences 


.52 


-.32 


.05 


.47 


Mean Faculty Salary 


.05 


(.85) 


-.09 


.17 


Mean Faculty Experience 
in School 


-.08 


(.80) 


-.08 


.13 


Number of Students in 
School 


.01 


(.78) 


.04 


-.19 


Student-Teacher Ratio 


-.07 


(.80) 


-.02 


-.14 


Principal's Percentile 
Score on NTE 
Administration Test 


-.10 


-.16 


.19 


(-.78] 


Mean Highest Degree 
Attained by Faculty 


-.20 


(.72) 


.07 


.09 


Mean Prestige of 
Universities Faculty 
Attended 


.28 


-.09 


(-.71) 


.36 



This factor analysis employed the principal axis technique, with 
factoring stopping at eigenvalues less than 1.00. The factor 
loadings reported here are based on a varimax rotation of the 
unrotated factor matrix. 

2 

These data were based on the following: (a) where the faculty received 
their Bachelor^s degrees; and (b) the percentage of graduates from that 
institution who passed the NTE* Values of one, two or three were 
assigned to these universities. A value of one Indicates the highest 
prestige; a value of three indicates the lowest prestige. 
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Table 27* Rotated Factor Matrix , School Variables, 
Third Grade Schools 



Factors 



Variables 





1 


2 




Percentage of 
Faculty that is 
White 


(.75) 


.34 


- 07 


Mean Faculty 
Score on NTE 
Cominons Exam 


(.89) 


-.01 


.14 ' 


Mean Faculty 
Score on NTE 
Area Exam 


(.89) 


-.20 


.05 


Mean Highest 
Degree Attained 
By Faculty 


.28 


(.85) 


.18 


Mean Faculty 
Absences 


-.01 


(-.90) 


.17 


Mean Total 
Faculty Experience 


-.04 


(.63) 


.49 


Number of Students 


-.02 


.38 


.56 


Student Teacher Ratio 


.26 


-.04 


(.64) 


Principal Percentile 

Score on NTE 
Administration Test 


.25 


.05 


(-.61) 


Mean Prestige of 
Universities Faculty 
Attended 


(.-74) 


-.26 


.18 



This factor analysis employed the principal axis technique, with 
factoring stopping at eigenvalues less than 1.00. The factor loadings 
reported here are based on a variinax rotation of the unrotated factor 
matrix. 



These data were ba^ed on the following: (a) wh«3re the faculty received 
their Bachelor's degrees; and (b) the percentage of graduates from that 
institution who passed the NTE. Values of one, two or three were 
assigned to these universities. A value of one indicates the highest 
prestige; a value of three indicates the lowest prestige. 
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Table 28. Rotated Factor Matrix^ School Variables, 
All Three Grades Combined 

Variables Factors 

1 2 3 



Percentage of 
Faculty that is 
White 


-.01 


(.73) 


-.40 


M'^an Faculty 
Score on NTE 
Commons Exam 


.13 


(.92) 


-.05 


Mean Faculty 
Score on NTE 
Area Exam 


-.31 


(.86) 


.09 


Mean Faculty 
Absences 


.33 


-.09 


(.82) 


Mean Faculty 
Salary 


(.85) 


-.15 


.11 


Mean Faculty 
Experience 
in school 


(.82) 


-.08 


-.04 


Number of Students 


(.77) 


.05 


-.03 


Student Teacher Ratio 


(.80) 


.02 


.03 


Principal Percentile 
Score on NTE 
Administration Test 


-.20 


.21 


(-.64) 


Mean Highest Degree 
Attained by Faculty 


(.72) 


.06 


-.18 


Mean Prestige of 
Universities Faculty 
Attended 


-.08 


(-.75) 


.37 




This factor analysis employed the principal axis technique, with 
factoring stopping at eigenvalues less than 1.00. The factor loadings 
reported here are based on a varimax rotation of the unrotated factor 
matrix. 

2 

These data were based on the following: (a) where the faculty received 
their Bachelor^s degrees; and (b) the percentage of graduates from that 
institution who passed the NTE. Values of one, two or three were 
assigned to these universities. A value of one indicates the highest 
prestige; a value of three indicates the lowest prestige. 
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Table 29. Rotated Factor Matrix , School Variables, 
Seventh and Tenth Grade Combined 



Variables 




Factors 






1 
1 




0 
J 


Percentage of Faculty 
tnat is Wnite 


— • io 






Mean r acuicy ocore 
on NTE Commons Exam 


.12 


(-.87) 


.27 


Mean Faculty Score 
on NTE Area Exam 


-.26 


(-.81) 


.25 


Mean Highest Degree 
Attained by Faculty 


(.79) 


-.34 


-.09 


Mean Faculty Absences 


-.22 


(.77) 


.15 








1 1 


nean louai. £«3vpenence 
of Faculty 


(.89) 


.15 


.06 


Average Number of Days 
ouspenaea rer oLUQenc 






• HO 


Number of Students 
in School 


(.72) 


-.18 


-.22 


Student Teacher Ratio 


(.86) 


.01 


-.18 


Principal Percentile 
Score on NTE 
Administration Test 


-.15 


-.32 


(.74) 


Mean Prestige of 
Universities Faculty 
Attended 


.01 


(.85) 


-.35 



This factor analysis employed the principal axis technique, with 
factoring stopping at eigenvalues less than 1.00. The factor loadings 
reported here are based on a varimax rotation of the unrotated factor 
matrix. 

2 

These data were based on the following: (a) where the faculty received 
their Bachelor's degrees; and (b) the percentage of graduates from that 
institution who passed the NTE. Values of one, two or three were 
assigned to these universities. A value of one indicates the highest 
prestige; a value of three indicates the lowest prestige. 
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Table 30 



Standardized Beta Weights for Three Factor 
Scores Predicting State Assessment Tests, 
Third Grade Schools Orly 



Factor 



Test 





Mathematics 


Reading 


Writing 


Factor 1 


.43 


.44 


.47 


Factor 2 


.32 


.41 


.40 


Factor 3 


.01 


.07 


.02 
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Table 31 

Predicted and Actual State Assessment. Scores 
for Schools Included in Questionnaire Study 



Condition Predicted Scores 

School 

Number 



1 2 

Predicted Actual Mathematics Reading Writing 



1 


H 


H 


89.63 


93.14 


89.33 


2 


H 


L 


86.49 


88.58 


88.77 


3 


H 


H 


85.75 


88.92 


87 .02 


4 


H 


L 


83.93 


84.21 


82.63 


5 


H 


L 


81.13 


82.88 


82.95 


6 


L 


H 


79.49 


79.40 


81.75 


7 


L 


L 


77.88 


81.62 


81 .27 


8 


L 


H 


81.97 


80.91 


77.37 


9 


L 


H 


75.82 


76.83 


76.73 


10 


L 


T 
*J 


76.19 


75.22 


77.40 




Condition 






Actual Scores 




School 












Number 


Actual Predicted 


Mathematics 


Reading 


Writing 


1 


H 


H 


96.21 


98.54 


96.78 


3 


H 


H 


92.83 


92.90 


91.67 


6 


H 


L 


84.75 


83.88 


87.08 


8 


H 


L 


86.2 


86.44 


81 .67 


9 


H 


L 


84.51 


84.00 


83.02 


2 


L 


H 


79.99 


85.41 


83.69 


4 


L 


H 


77.73 


79.12 


80.27 


5 


L 


H 


79.61 


79.41 


79.79 


7 


L 


L 


70.77 


76.07 


76.66 


10 


L 


L 


70.13 


70.69 


68.78 



H « high predicted score; L « low predicted score. 



H « high actual score; L « low actual score. 
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Table 32 

Selected Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of Schools in Questionnaire Study 



Actual Score 



High Low 



POPED 4.32 POPED 4.00 

High PCTFPRO .302 PCTFPRO .204 

Predicted PCTBLACK .213 PCTBLACK .485 



Score 

POPED 3.69 POPED 3.95 

Low PCTFPRO .063 PCTFPKO .101 

PCTBLACK . 869 PCTBLAi IK . 834 



POPED is father's educational level. Scale values range from 1 
(completed less than eight years of school) to 5 (went to college). 
PCTFPRO is the percentage of fathers who are professional* PCTBLACK is 
the percentage o£ students who are black. 
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Table 33 j 






Significant Predicted Score Main Effects 






Variables 


Jf-Value 


1. 


Students* perceptions of educational expectations 






and personal control: 






a. Educational expectations of parents 


13.91*** 




b. Educational expectations of friends 


7.29** 




c. You littVe to be lucky to get good grades* 


7.32** 


2. 


Students* perceptions of teachers and of class structure: 






a. Does you teacher think you could finish college? 


5.07* 




b. Teacher tells students to try for better grades. 


9.32*^ 




c. Teacher doesn't care how hard student works, as 






long as student passes. 


10.07** 




d. Teacher cares that students learn work* 


4.30* 




e. Student always sits in same seat* 


19.73*** 


3. 


Students* perceptions of other students and self: 






a. How many would study hard if work wasn't graded? 


8.47** 




b. How cany tease students who make good grades? 


19.82*** 




c. How many don't care if they get bad grades? 


16.52*** 



* £ < .05 

** £ < .01 
*** £ < .001 



The overa". 1 multivariate test for the predicted score main effect was 
significant _[£ (41,521) - 5.75, £ < .0001]. 
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Table 34 

Significant Actual Score Main Effects 





Variables 


JF-value 


1. 


Students* perceptions of educational expectations 






and personal concrol: 






a. Educational expectations of student* 


7.86** 




b. People like me do not have a chance in life. 


13.38*** 




c. People like me never do well in school* 


5.77* 


2. 


Students* perceptions of teachers and of class structure: 




a. Teacher tells student to try for better grades. 


3.98* 




b. Student always sits in the same seat. 


4.36* 




c. Teacher works with the class as a whole. 


6.29* 


3. 


Students* perceptions of other students and self: 






a. How much do students learn in this school? 


7.69** 




b. How does your work compare to friends? 


4.45* 




c. How meny think reading is fun? 


7.12** 




d. How important is doing well in schooj.work? 


4.50* 




e. How many work hard to get better grade 






than friends? 


6.22* 



* £ < .05 

** £ < .01 

*** £ < .001 



The overall multivariate test for the actual score main effect was 
significant (F(4i,521) =■ 2.47, £ < .0001]. 
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Table 35 

Significant Actual Score X Predicted Score Interaction Effects 



Va r iab les F-va 1 ue 



I. 


Students' perceptions of educational expectations 
and personal control: 






a. 


People like me do not have a chance in life. 


33.31*** 




b. 


People like me never do well in school. 


44.68*** 




c. 


You have to be lucky to get good grades. 


34.31*** 




Students' perceptions of teachers and of class structure: 




a. 


Teachers perception of how well you do school work 


31.77*** 




b. 


Teachers tell students to do extra work* 


10.11** 




c. 


Teachers help students who do badly. 


12.61*** 




d. 


Students always work on some lesson. 


11.84*** 




e. 


Teachers" tell students to try for better grades. 


12.59*** 




f . 


Students alway sits in same seat. 


14.15*** 




g* 


Teachers work with the class as a whole 


4.43* 




h. 


Teachers don't care how hard student works, 
as long as student passes 


6.42* 




Students' perceptions of other students and self: 






a. 


How many would study hard if work wasn't graded? 
How many don't do well because others won't 
like them? 


22.14*** 




b. 


12.43*** 




c. 


How many don't care if they get bad grades? 


9.20** 



* 2 < .05 
** 2 < .01 
*** 2 < .001 



The overall multivariate test for the actual score x predicted score 
interaction effect was significant [F(41,52I)=5.29 , £ < .0001]. 
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Comparison of the Means for Significmt Interaction Effects: 
Students* Perceptions of Educational Expectations 
and Personal Control 



Table 36 

People like me do not have a chance in life* 



Actual Score 



High Low 



Predicted High 2.93 2.10 

Score 

Low 2.44 2.62 



* The scale values range from 1 (strongly agree) to 4 (strongly disagree). 

Table 37 

People like me will never do well in school* 

Actual Score 



High Low 



Predicted High 3.29 2.47 



Score Low 2.53 2.91 

* The scale values range from 1 (strongly agree) to 4 (strongly 
disagree) . 

Table 38 

You have to be lucky to get good grades* 

Actual Score 



High Low 



Predicted High 2.85 2.30 



Score Low 2.05 2.60 

* The scale values range from 1 (strongly agree) to 4 (strongly 
disagree) . 
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Comparison of Means for Significant Interaction Effects: 
Students* Perceptions of Teacher and of Class Structure 

Table 39 

Teachers' perception of how well you do in school work* 

Actual Score 



High Low 



High 2.45 1.97 

Predicted 
Score 

Low 1.94 2.50 

* The scale values range from 1 (better than all people your age) to 5 
(poorer than all people your age) . 



Table 40 

Teachers tell students to do extra work* 

Actual Score 



High Low 



High 2.71 2.18 

Predicted 
Score 

Low 2.24 2.49 

* The scale values range from I (almost all the teachers) to 5 (none of 
the teachers) . 
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Comparison of Means for Significant Interaction Effects: 
Students* Perceptions of Teacher and of Class Structure (cont.) 



Table 41 

Teachers help students who do badly* 

Actual Score 



High Low 



Predicted High 2.01 1.63 



Score Low 1.53 1.88 

* The scale values range from 1 (always try to help) to 5 (never try to 
help) . 



Table 42 

Students always work on same lesson* 

Actual Score 



High Low 



Predicted High 2.77 2.38 



Score Low 2.39 2.74 

* The scale values range from 1 (always) to 5 (never). 
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Comparison of Means for Significant Interaction Effects: 
Students* Perceptions of Teacher and of Class Structure (Cont.) 

Table 43 

Teachers tell students to try for better grades* 



Actual Score 



High Low 



High 2.97 3.72 



Low 3.87 3.66 

* The scale values range from 1 (none of the teachers) to 5 (almost all 
of the teachers) . 



Table 44 

Students always sit in same seats* 



Actual Score 



High Low 

Predicted High 2.96 2.29 

Score Low 2.00 2.19 

* The scale values range from 1 (always) to 5 (never). 



Pretdicted 
Score 



/I 





Comparison to Means for Significant Interaction Effects? ^ 
Students^ Perceptions of Teacher and of Class Structure (cent.) ■ 




Table 45 

Teacher works with the class as a whole* B 




Actual Score 




High Low 




Predicted High 3.11 2.61 




Score Low 2.76 2.71 




* The scales range from 1 (always) to 5 (never). ■ 




Table 46 I 
Teachers do not care how hard student works as long as student passes* 




Actual Score ■ 




High Low ■ 




Predicted High 3.29 2.90 • 




Score Low 2.50 2.79 ^ 




* The scale values range from 1 (^ilmost all the teachers ) to 5 (none of ^ 
the teachers) . 
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Comparison of the Means for Significant Interaction Effects: 
Students* Perceptions of Other Students and Self 






Table 47 

How many would study hard if work wasn*t graded* 




■ 


Actual Score 




1 


High 


Low 


1 


Predicted High 3.53 


2.80 


1 


Score 

Low 2.52 


3.05 


1 


* The scale values range from 1 (almost all of the students) to 5 
of the students) . 


(none 




Table 48 

How many don't do well because others won't like them* 






Actual Score 






High 


Low 


• 


Predicted High 3.59 


3.29 


1 


Score Low 2.99 


3.52 


1 


* The scale values range from 1 (almost all of the students) to 5 
of the students) . 


(none 




Table 49 

How many don't care if they get bad grades* 






Actual Score 




• 


High 


Low 




Predicted High 4.05 


3.65 


1 


Score Low 3.26 


3.53 


1 


* The scale values range from 1 (almost all of the students) to 5 
of the studen^ts). 


(none 
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Appendix One 
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Data Elements Included in the Louisiana School Effectiveness Study 



I. Faculty Characteristics 

Total count 

Sexual composition 

Racial composition 

Experience — total 

Experience — parish 

Experience — outside parish 

Experience — current school 

NTE common score 

NTE area score 

NTE composite score 

NTE common percentile 

NTE area percentile 

NTE composite percentile 

Highest degree attained 

Explained absorxes 

Unexplained absences 

Annual salary .amount 

Daily salary amount 

Age 

Average prestige of institutions that faculty attended 

II. Principal's Characteristics 

Administrator interview rating 
NTE administrator subtest score 
Race 

Experience — current school 

III. Students* Characteristics 

Total count 
Sexual composition 
Percentage that dropout 
Mean number of days suspended 

IV. Other School Variables 

Student teacher ratio 
Percentage in special education 

V. Students* Socioeconomic Characteristics 

Mother's education 
Father's education 
Number of siblings 
Racial composition 
Percentage of professional mothers 
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V. students* Socioeconomic Characteristics (cent) 

Percentage of professional fathers 
Percentage of nonprofessional fathers 

VI. Dependent Variables 

Score on math test from Statewide* Assessment 
Score on reading test from Statewide Assessment 
Score on writing test froni Statewide Assessment 
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M6 

-0.?76%t 
0.06311 



-0.33776 0.12107 
0.0001 0.%228 
«I6 %6 

-0.31823 -0.10%69 
0.0002 0.%687 
Il6 %6 



4l6 

0.12107 
0.11228 
«|6 

1.0G000 
0.0000 
l|6 

0.82823 
0.0001 
Il6 



-0.08899 
0.3363 

M6 



-0.31236 -0.03632 
O.OSMIl 0.8096 



M6 



-0.«I8602 0.32133 
0.0006 0.0002 
H6 M6 



Il6 

0.2^766 
0.0839 
«l6 



0.28337 
0.03MII 
16 

-0.12389 

o.Mon^ 

M6 



-0.t46218 -0.008MII 
0.0012 0.9336 



Il6 

-0.1631% 
0.2r?8 
I|6 



0.23397 0.7B%87 
0.0860 0.0001 

I 



ll6 

0.30988 
0.0361 
M6 

0. I'I398 
0.33 30 



-0.17918 
0.2333 
%6 

-0.31B23 
0.0002 
%6 

^0.1O%69 
0.%887 

%6 

0.82823 
0.0001 
%6 

1.00000 
0.0000 
%6 

0.07390 

0.6233 
%6 

0.111198 
0.%%67 
%6 

0. 12730 
0.3992 
%6 

0.30036 
0.OM23 
U6 

-0.091101 
0.!>JJ|3 
A6 



0.0%%02 
0.771% 
%6 

-0.08B99 
0.5363 
%6 

-0;^M236 
0.03%li 
%6 

-0.03632 
0.8096 
%6 

0.07390 
•0.6233 
%6 

1.00000 
0.0000 
M6 

0.00%00 
0.9790 
%6 

-0.97012 
0.238% 
%6 

-0.03933 
0.79%2 
%6 

-0.30680 
0.OI»79 
%6 



-0.06376 
0.66%2 
%6 

-0.%8602 
0.0006 
%6 

0.32%33 
0.0002 
%6 

0.23766 
0.0839 
%6 

0.11%98 

C.li%67 
M6 

0.00%00 
0.9790 
%6 

1.00000 
0.0000 
%6 

-0.66137 
0.0001 
%6 

^0.08189 
0.3883 
US 

0.33339 
0.0236 
%6 



-0.07266 
0.63n 
%6 

0.28337 
0.03%% 
%6 

-0.%621B 
0.0012 
%6 

-0.008%% 

0.9336 
%6 

0.12730 
0.3992 
%6 

-0.17012 
0.238% 
%6 

-0.66137 
0.0001 
%6 

1.00000 
0.0000 
%6 

0.30803 
0.0373 
%6 

-0. 1%371 
0.3339 
%6 



-0.11733 
0.0113 
%6 

-0.12389 
0.%0%3 
%6 

-0.1631% 
0.2728 
%6 

0.30988 
0.0361 
%6 

0.30036 
0.0%23 
%6 

-0.03933 
0.79%2 
%6 

-0.08189 
0.3883 
%6 

0.30803 
0.0373 
%6 

1.00000 
0.0000 
%6 

0.136'l3 
0.3639 
Il6 



-0.276%1 
0.0630 
%6 

0.25397 
0.0860 
%6 

0.78%87 
0.0001 
%6 

0.1%398 
0.3330 
%6 

-0.09%01 
0.33%3 
%6 

-0.38680 
0.0079 
%6 

0.33339 
0.0236 
%6 

-0.11371 
0.3339 
%6 

0.136U3 
0.3639 
M6 

1.00000 
0.0000 
06 



-0.12616 
0.%03% 
%6 

0.00621 
0.9673 
%6 

0.96119 
0.0001 
%6 

0.16%32 
0.2732 
%6 

-0.0^988 
0.6926 
%6 

-0.31696 
0.0319 
%6 

0.39332 
0.0001 
%6 

-0.%3386 
0.0023 
%6 

-0.08059 
0.39l|ll 

16 

0.77761 
0.0001 
%6 



-0.113%B 
0.%%%7 
%6 

-0.03710 
0.7062 
%6 

0.0075% 
0.0001 
%6 

0. 32622 
0.0269 
%6 

0.11706 
0.%35% 
%6 

-O.399O0 
0.0060 
%6 

0.3097% 
0.0362 
%6 

-0.10119 

0.2202 
%6 

0.02301 
0.B732 
16 

0.71217 
0.0001 
16 



0.02270 
0.0805 
16 

0.06251 
0«679B 
%6 

0.11376 

0.0001 
Il6 

0.0%014l 
0.7911 
%6 

-0.17390 
0.2%77 
%6 

*0. 36297 
0.0132 
%6 

0.38%% 7 
0.0003 
%6 

-0.33770 
0.0217 
16 

-0.18630 
0.2116 

16 

0.61838 
0.0001 
16 
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M 
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-0.2633i 
0.0770 

-0.27IN)9 
0.0693 

0.00710 

0.9622 
«I6 

-0.20797 
0.1695 
k6 

-O.0«l037 
0.7900 
kS 

-0.217M 
0.11199 
H6 

0.311177 
0.020t 
HS 

-0.0«l951 
0.76211 
Il6 

0. 02606 
0.e63it 

ne 

-0.29259 
0.090tl 
l|6 
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STATISTICAL ANALV 
GOMCLATION COCmCtCNTS / ffllOi % IRI UMDCR HO 
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0.00621 
0.9673 

Il6 

-0.05710 
0.7062 
k6 

0.06291 
0.6796 

116 

-0.39229 
0.0070 
M 

-0.«l3169 
0.0027 
k6 



0.Mn9 
0.0001 
M 

0.0079% 

0.0001 
«l6 

0.01976 
0.0001 
H6 

0.20091 
0.0986 
Il6 

0.3C600 
0.0306 
M 



0.16«l32 -0.09908 
0.2792 0.6926 
«I6 H6 



0.32622 
0.0269 
H6 



0.11766 
0.«l39ll 
<l6 



0.0%01«l -0.17390 
0.7911 0.2«I77 



«i6 

0.270^9 
0.0690 
M 

0.33929 
0.0227 
%6 



-0.31696 
0.0319 
Il6 

-0.39906 
0.0060 
«|6 

-0.36297 
0.0132 



0.99932 
0.0001 
«l6 



8 I S 

HA8SCXP 

-0.11)986 

0.0029 
06 



0.32199 •0.11263 
0.0293 C.%961 
%6 %6 

0.31930 -0.17027 
0.0309 0.2979 



%5 



0.92219 -0.29270 -0.22339 -0.120111 
0.0002 O.OHSH 0. 1396 0.«l29% 
«l6 «I6 M «l6 



-0.<I2630 0.310%0 0.29998 

0.0031 0.0398 0.04161 

Il6 «l6 «l6 

0.92310 «*O.I«l368 -0.29932 

0.0002 0.34108 0.0818 

Il6 %h 4l6 



-0.99909 0.26923 
0.0001 0.07«l6 
l|6 <l6 



0.l|QII19 
0.0093 
il6 



0.2638% 

0.076% 

Il6 

-0.222112 
0.137% 
l|6 

0.37310 
0.0107 



0.1^902 
0.3230 
%6 

0.11%76 
0.%%76 
%6 

0.76%D9 
0.0001 
%6 

-0.39%0% 
0.0198 
1^6 



-0.23%92 
0.1161 

^6 

0.29691 
0.0%9% 
l|6 

-0.17839 
0.2397 
l|6 

-0.07799 
0.6063 
Il6 



-0.28309 -0.20766 
0.0966 0.0926 
US tl6 

-0.00792 -0.1%756 
0.9609 0.3278 
i<6 %6 

-0.39893 -0.272il9 
0.OU6I 0.067Q 
tl6 16 



%6 

0.07811 
0.6099 
%6 

0.0396% 
0.7937 
%6 

0.09%03 
0.93112 
%6 

0.02693 
0.0611 
l|6 

-0.03629 
0.0006 
tl6 

-0.09063 
0.9%63 

HC 

0.09363 
0.5360 
tl6 



0.381<l% 0.3626% -0.11129 
0.0069 O.U133 0.%6U 
fi6 M6 HC 
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0.3097% 


-0.18119 


0.0362 


0.2282 




%6 


0.38%%7 


-0.33778 


0.0063 


0.0217 




%6 


0.^7223 


-0.12923 


0.0001 


0.%070 




%6 


0.60189 


-0.21822 


0.0001 


0.1%91 




%6 


-0.69727 


0.%2%09 


0.0001 


0.0091 
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0.67966 


-0.%0%%6 


0.0001 


0.009) 






•0.5O6%% 


0.)8891 


0.0003 


0.0076 


%6 


%6 


0.69993 


-0.39900 


0.U001 


0.01%) 


%6 


%6 


-0.19723 


0.0%1%6 


0.1869 


0.78%% 


i|6 


%6 


0.27232 


-0.32032 


0.0671 


0.0300 


1l6 


%6 


-0.67670 


0.%973) 


0.0001 


0.001% 


«I6 


%6 


-0.01938 


0.210111 


0.8963 


0. 9610 


i|6 


%6 
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-0.08099 
0.99%% 
%6 

0.02381 
0.8792 
%6 

-0.18690 
0c2l%6 
%6 

0.1%9%3 
0.3216 
%6 

0.136%% 
0.)699 
%6 

•0.01298 
0.9339 
%6 

0.018%9 

0.9032 
%6 

0.09108 
0.9%72 
%6 

0.08722 
0.96%% 
%6 

-0.C9967 
0.5271 
%6 

-0.12270 
0.%166 
%6 

-0.00173 
0.9909 
1|6 

0.28996 
0.09%0 
||6 



N 

OOfCKVAT 

HS4LAMT 

0,77761 
i).000) 
%6 

0.71217 
0.0001 
%6 

0.61838 

0.0001 
%6 

0.19728 
0.2969 
%6 

0.19%31 
0.1997 
%6 

-0.12292 
0.%173 
%6 

0.109%1 
0.%897 
%6 

0.07969 
0.6173 
%6 

0.11732 
0.%379 
%6 

-0. 12609 
0.%039 
%6 

0.0%ll60 
0.7669 
tl6 

0.023%1 
0.8773 
i|6 

0.06363 
0.67'iU 
l|6 
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MTOTCXr 

1.00000 
0.0000 
%6 

0.8%238 

0.0001 
%6 

0.79WI 
0.0001 
- %6 

0.%02%9 
0.0096 
%6 

0.%3069 
0.0028 
%6 



0.8%23« 

0.0001 
%6 

1.00000 
0.0000 
%6 

0.6M02 
0.0001 
%i^ 

0.22%3!) 
0.133fi 

0. 1279 
%6 



0.79%6% 
0.0001 
%6 

0.C88O2 

0.0001 
M 

1.00000 
0.0000 
%6 

0.16865 

0.2626 
%6 

0.18316 

0.22)1 
%6 



-0.36783 -0.15932 Ml.28%30 
0.0119 0.)027 0.0955 
%6 



%6 

0.38%2% 
0.008% 
%6 

-0.18661 
0.21%3 
%6 

0.39832 
0.01%9 
%6 

-0.28389 
0.0999 
%6 

0.29172 
0.01992 
%6 

-0.29692 
0.0628 
l|6 

-0.07039 
0. 6^120 
l|6 



HO 



0.20665 0.16%20 
0.1682 0.2795 



%6 

0.00739 
0.9611 
%6 

0.20938 
0.1629 
%6 

-0.22779 
0.1279 
%6 

0.07093 
0.6399 
%6 

-0.12766 
0.3970 
ti6 

0. 16191 

0.262% 
^6 



%6 

•»0.e%286 
0.777) 
%6 

0.06992 
0.6693 
%6 

0.00903 
0.9739 
^6 

0.3%098 
0.0206 
%6 

-Ot 11763 
0.%363 
%6 

-0.09781 
0.9170 
%6 
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NSCX 

0.01620 
0.91419 

0.157741 
0.2951 

hi 
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0.7511 
«I6 

-0.06976 
0.5530 
il6 

-0.29803 
0.0«lll3 
• Il6 

-0. 10579 
0.1(692 
4l5 

-0.00197 
0.9696 
•15 

^0.06696 
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4l6 

0.17ei22 
0.2<l69 
«l6 
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STATISTICAL ANALY 
COHRCLATION COCmCICNTS / fHOS 1 IRt UNDER HO 
NMCC IICAOOCXr HMTCCNSC HNTCARSC MAOPEMT KHIi^CCRC 



•0.241906 •0«012S3 0.09567 0.11361 
0.0951 0.9352 0.5271 0.«l514i 
416 4i6 4l6 Il6 



n. 060341 0.031129 
0.59!36 0.6210 
ii6 4i6 



-O.C3096 Ml. 16566 -0.05367 -0.164i55 0.16396 -0.1207^ 
0.6362 0.2167 0.7222 0.27il5 0.2762 0.4|2I|1 
M ^6 4i6 4i6 M6 



4l6 

-0.095411 

0.5262 
46 

-0.134163 
0.37241 
Il6 

-0.11679 
0.41^96 
4l6 

*0. 00559 
0.9709 
415 



0.17970 -0.079341 -0.14|169 -0.02025 0.24|516 

0.2321 0.6002 0.34|76 0.6937 0. 1005 

46 H6 H6 H6 H6 

0.21055 -0.039110 -0.09928 -0.055l«5 0.29226 

0.1602 0.79419 0.5115 0.71l44l 0.01167 

4i6 46 46 46 



46 

0.13^36 
0.3605 
46 

0.24462 

0.1050 
45 



0.16670 0.17969-0.16095 0.16376 
0.2141 0.2316 0.2266 0.2215 
46 46 46 



0.02465 -0.0096% -0.04317 
0.6713 0.9468 0.7763 
45 45 45 



46 

-0.03199 
0.6347 
45 



•^0. 12149 --0.27043 
0.4266 0.0724 



45 

-0.04306 
0.7763 
46 

0.60629 
0.0001 
46 

forto 



45 

0.53523 
0.0001 
46 



0.09504 0.16195 -0.20466 -0.00656 
0.5346 0.2316 0.1770 0.9555 

45 45 45 45 

0.03571 -0.003011 <*0. 03636 0.50936 
0.6137 0.9640 0.6001 0.0001 

46 46 46 46 



0.03772 -0.57941 -0.47017 -0.16590 -0.32734 
0.8034 O.OOOt 0.0010 0.2705 0.0P64 
Ii6 46 46 46 46 



S ) S 

:IIH0»0 / 

NA6S£Xr 

-0.06245 
0.5659 
46 

-0.04659 
0.7484 
46 

-0.21982 
0.1421 
46 

-0.ei680 
0. UkO 
46 

0.05422 
0.7204 
46 

-0.01433 
0.9256 
45 

-0.14496 
0.3421 
45 

-0.33917 
0.0211 
46 

0.21990 
0.1420 
46 
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-0. 16967 
0«259C 
46 

-0.23279 
0.1195 
46 

-0. 19564 
0.1921 
46 

-0. 15637 

0.2932 
46 

0.25725 
0.0644 
46 

-0.17935 
0.2364 
45 

0.13252 
0.3655 
45 

-0.10749 
0.4771 
46 

^0.03646 
0.6099 
46 



H 

06SERVAT 

HSAlAt^T 

-0.04651 
0.7569 
46 

-0.27tn5 
0.0576 
46 

-0. 05239 
0.7295 
46 

-0.02224 
0.6634 
46 

0.17622 
0.2360 
46 

0.21195 
0.1622 
45 

-0.19916 
0.1697 
45 

0.54396 

0.0001 
46 

0.15173 
0.3141 
46 
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0.01500 
0.9212 
46 

-0.25951 
0.0616 
46 

0.23527" 
0.1155 
46 

o.cve^o 

0.0632 
46 

0.17596 
0.2420 
46 

0.16636 
0.2689 
45 



0.<99960 ^.t»600 
0.9102 0.701^ 
46 46 

•'0.;^1«6a ^^.06620 

0.1444 0««62O 
46 46 

0.12066 
0.4243 

ns 

0. 14955 
0.3212 
46 

0.10525 
0.4663 
46 

0.22377 
0.1395 
45 



-C.25004 -0.21760 

0.0976 0.1510 

45 45 

0.51^61 0.34990 

0.0003 0.0171 

46 46 

-0.02560 -0.01005 

0.6649 0.9471 

46 46 



0.10297 

e.495f 
46 

0.11912 
0«4304 
46 

0.09671 
0.5226 
46 

0.24622 

0.1002 
45 

-0.25090 
0.0964 
45 

0.33596 
0.0224 
46 

0. 16666 
0.2624 
46 
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HSEX 



MRACE 



«0. 26336 
0.0770 
46 

-0.39225 
0.0070 
46 



MCADOCXP 0.28091 
0.0!>86 
46 




NHlfCMSC 



0.27049 
0.0690 
46 



-0.27405 
0.0653 
46 

-0.43165 

0.GO27 
46 

0.30600 
0.0386 
46 

0.335?9 
0.02? r 
46 



0.00718 
0.9622 
46 

0.52?19 
0.0002 
46 

-0.29270 
0.0484 
46 

-O.P2339 
O.U!i6 
46 



-0.20797 
0.1655 
46 

-0.42630 
0.0031 
46 
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0.03!i8 
46 

0.?9^!i8 
46 



-O.OU037 
0.7900 
46 
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0.000;^ 

^6 

-0. 14368 
0.34f)S 

^G 
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0.CJ818 
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-0.21764 
0.1459 
46 

•0.59905 
0.0001 
46 

0.26523 
0.0748 
46 

0.40415 
O.UU53 
46 



0.34177 
0.0201 
46 

0.14902 
0.3230 
46 

-0.23492 
0.!161 
46 

-0.26305 
0.C566 
46 



-0.04561 
0. 7624 
46 

0.11476 
0.4476 
46 

0.29651 
0.0454 
46 

-0.00752 
0.9605 
46 



0.02608 
0.8634 
46 

0.76405 
0.0001 
46 

-0.17635 

0.2357 
46 

-0.39653 
0.006t 
46 



-0.25255 
0.0904 
46 

-0.354011 
0.0156 
46 

-0.07759 
0.608) 
46 

0.38144 
U.0089 
46 



0.01620 
0.9149 
46 

-0.24906 
0.0951 
46 

-0.01233 
0.9352 
46 

0.09567 
0.5271 



0.15774 
0.2951 
46 

-0.03096 
0.6382 
46 

-0.18366 
0.2167 
46 

-0.05387 

U.7?;'2 
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-0. 011607 
0.7511 
46 

-0.09541 
0.5202 
46 

0. 17970 
C.2321 
46 

-0.07934 

0.6U02 
46 
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II. 


• i|6 




0,15726 


0,19131 


0.2965 


0. itO? 


Il6 


lo 


0,ll02ll9 


0,1)069 


0.0056 


0.0026 


I16 


16 


0, 221139 


0,22777 


0.133S 


0.1279 


il6 


16 


0,16665 


0.16316 


0.2626 


0.22)1 


b6 


16 


1,00000 


0,91929 


0,0000 


0.0001 


«|6 


16 


0.91929 


1,00000 


0,0001 


0.0000 


H6 


16 


-0,57713 


-0,63953 


0,0001 


0,0001 


16 


k6 


0,77250 


0.71361 


0,0001 


O.OOOl 


l«6 


16 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
COHHCLATIOM COCFF ICIE(4TS / fHOB 1 IHI UHOCH HO:IIHO«0 / 

slis rcTMfno rcTHHrno rcTFfno rcTfMfno scnscx 



S Y S T C N 15:16 FHIOAY. JUHE 11. 1962 

NUMKK OF OSSCHVATIONS 
SCHKACC SCHSfCCD 5CM0W)P tCHOYSUS TCOMUT 



0.12O11 0.26361 -0,22212 

0.1251 0.0761 0,1371 

16 16 16 

0, 076 1 1 0 . 03961 0 , 09103 

0,6059 0,7937 0,3312 

16 16 16 

0,65727 0.67566 -0,50611 

0.0001 COOOl 0.0003 

16 16 16 



0.37310 -0.26766 -^,11756 
0,0107 0,0526 0.3276 
16 «I6 16 

0.02653 -O.03829 -0,09063 
0,6611 0,6006 0.5163 
16 Il6 



0,65593 
0,0001 
16 



-0, 19723 
0,1669 
16 



0.0033 
16 



0.9339 
16 

*0. 12252 
0.1173 
16 

-0,36763 
0.0119 
16 

-0,15532 
0.3027 
16 

-0,26130 

0,0555 
16 

-0,57713 
0,0001 
16 

-0,6395.1 
0,0001 
16 



0.0053 
16 

0.01615 
0.9032 
16 

0.10511 
0.1657 
16 



0,0076 
16 

0,09106 
0.5%72 
16 

0.07565 
0,6173 
16 



0.0113 
16 



0,7611 
16 



0.06722 -0,09567 
0.5611 0,5271 
16 16 



0.11732 
0,1375 
16 



-0,12605 
0,1039 
16 



0.36121 -0.16661 
0,0061 0,211) 
16 16 



0,35832 -0,28369 
0,0115 0,0559 
16 16 



0.20665 
0, 1682 
16 



0,00739 
0,9611 
16 



C. 16120 -0,01266 
0.2755 0,777) 
16 16 

0,77250 -0,50769 
0,0001 0,000) 
16 16 



0,20936 
0, 1625 
16 

0,06552 
0.665) 
16 

0,715611 
0.OOC1 
16 



•0,22779 
0, 1279 
16 

0.00503 
0,9/)5 
16 

-0,51156 
0.0003 
16 



0,7ii38l 
0,0001 
16 



1,00000 •0.57161 
0.0000 0,0001 
16 16 



o,ouui 

16 



1,00000 
0,0000 
16 



-0,60759 
O,000t 
H6 

0,57768 
0,0001 
16 

-0.6199U 
U,OU0t 
16 



0,79670 -0,50020 

0,0001 0.0001 

16 16 

-0,59266 0,15056 

0,0001 0,3179 

16 16 



0,8312J| 
0,000) 
16 



-0,51071 
0.0003 
16 



16 

0.27232 
0.0671 
16 

-0,32032 
0.0300 
16 

-0.12270 
0.1166 
16 

0.01160 
0.7665 
16 

0.29172 
0.0192 
16 

0,07093 
0.6395 
16 

0.31056 
0.0206 
16 

0,21169 
0. 1579 
16 

0.21629 
0.0989 
16 

-0.17183 

0.2*it 
16 

0,31310 
0.0339 
16 



-0,27215 0,36261 
0.0670 0.0133 
16 16 

0,09363 -0,11125 
0.5360 0.1617 
16 16 

-0,67670 -0,01938 
0.0001 0.8983 



16 

0,15733 
0.0011 
16 

-0.00173 
0.9909 
16 

0.02311 
0.8773 
16 

-0.25852 
0.0828 
16 

-0,12766 
0.3978 
16 

-0.11763 
0.1363 
16 

-0,52398 

0.0002 
16 

-0.61017 
0,0001 
16 

0.66715 
0.0001 
Il6 

-0.55608 
0.0001 
16 



16 

0,21011 
0,t6l0 
16 

0.28596 
0.0510 
16 

0.06363 
0.6711 
16 

-0,07039 
0.6120 
16 

0.16191 
0,2821 
16 

-0,09781 
0,5178 
16 

0.07010 
0,6131 
16 

0,12361 
0.1131 
16 

-0,09572 
0,5269 
16 

0,01071 
0,91)7 
l|6 



0,11381 •0.IW55 •0.11169 
0.1511 0.2715 0.3176 
16 16 W 

0,08031 0.16396 -0.02025 
0.5956 0.2762 0.09)7 
16 16 16 

0,031129 ^0. 12071 0.21516 
0.6210 0.1211 0.1005 
* 16 16 16 

-0,08215 -0.01659 -0.21982 
0.5859 0.7181 0.1121 

15 16 16 

-0.16967 -0.23279 -0.19581 
0,2596 0.1195 0.1921 

16 16 16 



-0,01651 -0.27185 -0.05239 
0.7589 0.0676 0.7295 
16 16 16 



0.01500 -0.25951 
0,9212 0.0816 
16 16 

0.09960 -0.21860 
0.5102 0,1111 
16 16 

-0,05808 -0.06620 
0,7011 ' 0,6620 
16 16 

0.05301 -0.11851 
0,7263 0,0038 
16 16 

0.07123 -0.35269 
0.6380 0,0162 
.16 16 



0.01085 
0,9129 
16 



0. 10015 
0,5078 
16 



0,07019 -0,25306 
0,6116 0.0897 
16 16 



0.23527 
0.1155 
16 

0. 12068 
0.1213 
16 

0.1029? 
0.1959 
16 

0.29100 
0.0198 
16 

0.32319 
0.0285 
16 

-0.n6761 
0.2655 
16 

0, 12118 

0,1110 
16 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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110 





HOHCO 






-O.SOTtf 

o.ooos 

Hi 


•0.60759 
0.0001 
H6 


rcTrrto 


0.7II961I 
0.0001 


0.79670 
0.0001 


rcTrNnto 


-O.SIIM 
O.0OO3 
«I6 


•0.50020 

..«». 


ICNSCX 


0.21169 
0.1 »79 
«I6 


0.211629 
0.0989 

k6 


ICMIIACC 


-0.9239S 

0.0002 


•0.6Mil7 
0.0001 
M 


tCNSKCO 


O.07O10 
0.6II3II 


0.12361 
0.11131 
«|6 


scmmf 


0.053011 
0.7263 
«|6 


0.07123 
0.6360 
«l6 


SCHOYSUS 


•0.«l1851 
0.0038 
M 


-0.35269 
0.0162 
«|6 


icom 


0.29100 
0.01198 


0.32319 
0.0265 
■11* 


SCOUMT 


0.39358 

0.0068 
«l6 


O.M5«l7 
0.0019 
«|6 


STUTCAtI 


0.112512 
0.0032 
HC 


0.505«IO 
0.0003 
H6 




-0.11635 
0.il388 
%5 


-0.06788 
0.6577 
tl5 




-0.031127 
0.8?32 
M5 


O.Oti095 
0.789if 
Ii5 



STAT tSTICAL 

conncuTtoM cocrriciEHTS / moo % m 

8I6S rCTMNIO rCTHHrRO fCTrfHO 

1.00000 -0.7il701 
0.0000 0.0001 
k6 <i6 



0.0001 
«I6 



0.0001 
Il6 



O.00O1 



0.3179 
H6 



0.25)5 
«I6 



O.0OO1 
«I6 



0.5269 
H6 

0.01065 

0.f«l29 
H6 



0.5078 
H6 



0.2655 
Il6 



0.1121 
i|6 



0.0368 
i|6 



0.9637 
ti5 



0.5<I15 
«45 



0.0001 
«|6 



0.0003 
«I6 



0.0339 
«I6 



0.0001 
Il6 

0.01071 
0.9%37 
Il6 



-0.711701 1.00000 
0.0OO1 0.0000 
«I6 k6 

0.ll6ll11 *0.65221 
0.0012 0.0001 
«I6 ^6 



0.07632 
0.60119 
Il6 



0.2209 
Il6 



O.OOOt 
«|6 

-*0.06265 
0.6791 
«I6 



0.070119 -0.08332 
0.6^96 0.5620 
«I6 kC 

-0.25308 -0.06266 
0.0697 0.6791 
Il6 H6 



0.121118 

o.mio 

His 

0.201113 
0.1795 
k6 



-0.03080 
0.7980 

i\6 

-0.15M22 
0.3062 
US 



0.23967 -0.33661 
0.1087 0.0222 
il6 ti6 



0.3566 
*l5 



0.<l1iio 



0.2tl371 
0.1067 
«45 

-0.27852 
U.Q639 
«I5 



0.0001 
Il6 

0.22318 
0.1360 
Il6 

0.20695 
0. 163h 
kS 

-0.2009tl 
0.1806 
Il6 

0.1M212 
0.3<l6t 
il6 

0. 211112 
0. 1065 
l|6 

0.33889 
0.0212 
<l6 

0.02927 
0.6ti86 
<45 

0.066511 
O.C6t4l 
'•5 



A M A L Y 
UNOCR HO 

rcTri«r80 

0.^6ll11 
0.0012 
Il6 

-0.65221 
0.0001 
k6 

1.00000 
0.0000 
ll6 

-0.05639 
0.7097 
kS 

0.361179 
0.0753 
• Il6 

-0.12172 
0.11203 
Il6 

-0.19723 
0. 1889 
kS 

0.201185 
0.1720 
Il6 

-0.07767 
0.60/9 
Il6 

-0.12216 
0.11187 
l|6 

-0.165113 
0.2719 
Il6 

0.16123 
0.2900 
••5 

-0.02730 
0.8587 
*I5 



S I S 

;flHO«0 / 

SCMSCX 

-0. 161100 
0.2209 
Il6 

0.07032 
• 0.60«I9 
. H6 

-0.05639 
0.7097 
HO 

1.00000 
0.0000 
H6 

-0.11219 
0.11579 
HO 

-0.62383 
0.0001 
Il6 

-0.116581 
0.0011 
k6 

-0. 171111 
0.21172 
«l6 

0.120%1 
0.II251I 
Il6 

0.06180 

0.5889 
k6 

-0.15399 
0.3069 
Il6 

-0.27015 
0.0727 
•15 

0.0li?65 
0. 7809. 
<I5 



$ Y S T C H 

IIUH6C6 OF 06SE8VAT 

SCMMCE SCHSmO 

0.61526 •0.06265 
0.0001 0.6791 
«l6 kS 

-0.711163 0.22316 
0.0001 0.1360 
«I6 k6 



15:18 r6IDAY» JUMC n» 1962 
IONS 

SCHDHOr SCHOVSUS TOQUMT 

-0.06332 ^0.06266 *0. 03860 
0.5820 O.C791 0.7960 
H6 k% 

0.20895 -0.20095 O.WIt 
0.163% 0.1606 0.IM1 
^6 %i M 



0.26%79 -0.12172 
0.0753 0.11203 
il6 k6 



-0.11219 
0.11579 
«l6 



-0.19723. 0.2O%8> •O.OH*? 
0.1889 0.1720 0.6079 
* «i6 ^6 M 

0.62383 -0.116581 -O.ltjil O.iwil 
0.0001 0.0011 0.2%72 0.4255 
HO tl6 Hi M 



1.00000 
0.0000 
M 

-0.22961 
0.12116 

«I6 

-0.111262 
0.3MII 
«l6 

-0.08691 
0.5657 
M 

-0.15629 
0.2996 
«l6 

-0.28952 
0.0510 

136 

-0.394011 
0.0067 
«|6 

0.02407 
0.6753 
45 

-0. 17090 
0.2617 
45 



-0.22961 
0. 1246 
46 

1.00000 
0.0000 
46 

0.45382 
0.0015 
46 

0.18604 
0.2157 
46 

-0.19109 
0.2033 
46 

-0.07362 
0.6266 
46 

0.45347 

0.0016 
46 

0.2)900 
0.0542 
45 

0.0478? 
0.7551 
45 



-0.14262 -0.06693 -0.15629 
0.3444 0.5657 0.2996 
46 Hi 



46 

0.45382 

0.00^5 
46 

1.00000 
0.0000 
46 

0.42777 
0.0030 
46 



0.16604 -0. 19109 

0.2157 0.2033 

46 il6 

0.42777 0.04001 

0.0030 0.7916 

46 ii6 

I.OOOOil -0.03829 

0.0000 0.8005 



46 



0.04001 -0.03829 
•0.7916 0.8005 
46 46 

0.07168 -0. 04515 
0.6359 0.7657 
46 46 



116 

KOOOOO 
O.OOOO 
il6 

0.95177 
O.OOO! 
46 



0.14177 -0.02291 -0.02271 
0.3473 0.6799 0.8809 
46 46 46 

0.14096 -0.04165 040S626 
0.3557 0.7859 0.5732 
45 45 45 

-0.0»il|31 0.04581 -0.19142 
0.7726 0.7651 0.2078 
l|5 45 45 




« 



HOHCD 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SYSTEM 13:18 rRIOAY« J\mi t1, 1982 

COMELATION COCmClCMTS / fflOS % IHI UIIDC8 H0:ilHO=:0 / NUMCR OF 08SCIIVAT I ONS 
POfCO Sits KTNfltQ fCTNNHtO fCnmo PCTFiCnU) SCHSCX SCHRACE SCHSKCO SCHOIIOF 8CH0YSUS TOOUNT 



LDCOCGIIC 0.25259 0.20MS •0.29277 0.375«i8 -0.Y0922 0.31983 -0. 1 1t^OJ -0. 1211% -d.180ll9 0.059%0 0.03101 -0« 13782 0.07888 

0.0903 0.1817 0.0901 0.0101 0.li700 0.0303 0.M65 0.%226 0.2300 0.6950 0.73611 0«3617 0«6116 

%6 «I6 86 86 lf6 il6 «l6 Ii6 86 Il6 86 86 86 

SCHWCST -0.23052 -0«28626 0.23691 -0.39679 0.88805 -0.888^9 0.26808 -0.00898 0.87336 -0.17588 -0.25217 -0.10633 «0.03r06 

0.1232 0.0538 0.1135 0.0063 0.001$ 0.0018 0.0762 0.9780 0.0009 0.2828 0.0909 0.8810 O«80M 

86 86 86 86 86 86 86 86 86 86 86 86 86 

SCOUNT STUTCAII fUtCMEX MAONfCK LDEDECIIE SCHNICST 



WSCX 



NRACC 



NCAOOCXr 



vo NNTECHSC 



-0.08976 
0.5530 
86 

-0.13863 
0.3728 
86 

0.21M5 
0.1602 
86 

-0.03980 
0.7989 
86 



NNTCAKSG -0.09928 
0.5115 
86 

MAOFEIIAT -0.05585 
0.7188 
86 



HNIDCCflE 



HABSEXr 



0.29226 
0.0887 
85 

-0.21660 
0.1880 
86 



NA8SUNCH -0. 15837 
0.2932 
86 

NSAIAHT -0. 02228 
0.8838 
86 



O nioiik: 

ERIC 



0.?I6?0 
116 



-0.29803 
0.0883 
86 

-0.11679 
0.8396 
86 

0.13238 
* 0.3805 
86 

0.18670 
0.2181 
86 

0.17919 
0.2316 
86 

-0. 18095 
0.2268 
86 

0.18378 
0.2215 
86 

0.05822 
0.7208 
86 

0.25725 
0.0888 
86 

0. 17822 
0.2360 
86 

0.11598 
O.PiiPO 
86 



-0.10579 
0.8892 
85 

-0. 00599 
0.9709 
85 

0.28882 

0.1050 
85 

O.02885 
0.8713 
85 

-0. 00988 
0.9888 
85 

•O.08317 
0.7783 
85 

-0.03199 
0.8387 
85 

-0.01833 
0.9256 
85 

-0.17935 
0.230i| 
85 

0.21195 
0.1622 

85 

0.16836 
U.2689 



-0.00197 
0.9898 
85 

•^.12189 
0.8266 
85 

•0.27083 
0.0728 
85 

0. 09508 
0.5386 
85 

0.18195 
0.2316 
85 

-0.20886 
0.1770 

«I5 

-0.00856 
0.9555 

85 

-0.18896 
0.3821 
U5 

0.13252 
0.3055 
tl5 

-0.19916 
0.1897 
'IS 

-O.?500t| 
U.09 /6 



-0.08698 
0.9658 
86 

-0.08306 
0.7763 
86 

0.5)923 
0.OO01 
86 

0.03971 
0.0137 
86 

-0.0O308 
0.98<i0 
i46 

-0.03838 
0.8001 
(46 

0.58936 
O.OOOl 
86 

-0.33917 
0.O21I 
t|6 

-0.107^9 
0.11771 
t|6 

0.5839ft 
O.U001 
t|6 

0.51 161 
o.ooni 



0.17822 
0.2869 
86 

0.60629 
O.OOOl 
86 

0.03772 
0.8038 
86 

-0.57981 
O.OOOl 
86 

-0.87017 
0.0010 
86 

•0. 16590 
0.2705 
<46 

-0.32738 
0.0268 
86 

0.21990 
0.1820 
tl6 

-0.036tl6 
0.OO99 
86 

0.15173 
0.31tl1 
t|6 

-0.02580 
0.86(l9 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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STAfSllCAL AHALVSIS SVSTtN 1,:15 FMDAY, aUHE 1M9S2 

COMCIAIIM COCrnCIEMIS / WOB 1 f«t UHDEB HOrRHCO / NimSW OF OSSEHVAT 1 0N5 



SCOUHT STUTtAi mSCHEX fMWrEW LOEOECRt SCHWEST 



NACE 
NOMiD 

roPEO 
tits 

PCTNNHtO 

rcirrno 
pcirnrfto 

SCNSEX 
SCIWACC 
1 1 4^ SCHSWCO 
SCHOROP 

ERIC 



0. 111955 
0. 3212 
Il6 

0.11912 
0«%3M 

Il6 

0.S93M 
O.OOfit 
tl6 

O.OOIf 
Il6 

-0.337M 

o;ii2i 

0.201U 
0.1795 

-0.13>I22 
0.3062 
tl6 

0.2tl112 
0.1065 
Il6 

•0.12216 
O.tlItT 
tl6 

0.06150 
0.5809 
tl6 

-0.26952 
O.051O 
Il6 

-0.07362 
0.626$ 
t|6 

0.07 168 
0.6159 
«l6 



0.10325 
0.«l863 
Il6 

0.09671 
0.5226 
Il6 

0.%251Z 
0.0032 
Ii6 

0.505M 
0.0001 
US 

-0.30171 
0.036t 
US 

0.23967 
0.1087 

t|6 

-0.33661 
0.0222 
Il6 

0. 33689 
0.0212 
Il6 

•0. 165tl3 
0.2719 
tl6 

-0.15399 
O.3069 
Ii6 

-0.39tl0«l 
O.0067 
t|6 



0.22377 -0.21760 
0.1395 0.1510 



«I5 

0.2tl822 
0.1002 
tl5 

-0.11835 
0.tl388 
•15 

-0.06788 

0.6577 
•15 



tl5 

-0.25090 

0.096i» 
tl5 

-0.031127 
0.8232 

•15 

0.0«I095 
0.78941 

•15 



•0.00699 •0.093%% 
0.9637 0.5*115 
Ii5 



0.3tl990 
0.0171 
•16 

0.33598 
0.022% 
•16 

0.25259 
0.0903 
•16 

0. 200^13 
0.1817 
•16 

-0.25277 
0.0901 
Il6 



-0.1%070 0.12«l66 0.375%8 

6.3566 O.^I1%6 0.0101 

^5 •is ••o 

0.2%371 -0.27852 "0.10922 

0.1067 0.0639 0.%70q 



••5 

0.02927 
0.8N86 
••5 

0.16123 
0.2900 
%5 

•0.27015 
0.0727 
M5 



l|6 



•0.01005 
0.9%71 
•16 

0.16868 
0.262% 
%6 

-0.23052 
0.1232 
%6 

-0.28626 
0.0538 
%6 

0.23651 
0.1135 
%6 

-0*39679 
0.0063 
%6 

O.%%805 
0.0018 
%6 



0.0665% 
0.66%1 
%5 

-0.02730 
0.8567 
%5 



0.31983 -0.«r%699 
0.0303 O.tyC'IO 
%6 %6 



-0.11503 
0.%%65 

%6 



0.26M0% 
0.0762 
%6 



0 0%265 -0.1211% -0.00%9% 
6.7809 0.%226 0.97%0 
%6 



%5 



0.02%07 -0.17090 
0.6753 0.2617 



%5 



0.%53^i7 0.26900 
O.0016 0.05%2 



ll6 

©•1%177 
0.3%73 



%5 

0.1%096 
0.3557 
%5 



%5 

0.0%762 
0.7551 
%5 

-0.0U<»31 
0.7/?6 
»*5 



-0. t60%9 
0.2300 
U6 

0.059%0 
0.6950 
%6 

0.05101 
0.736M 
M6 



%6 

0.%7336 
0.0009 
%6 

-0.1758% 
0.2%2% 
U6 

-0.25?17 
0.0909 
%6 



SCOUMT 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SYSTEM 15;ia fRIOAY, JWE 1962 

COHHtlATION COEFFICIENTS / WlOe 1 INI UNDER M0:NKO«0 / NOMBtfl OF oeSEHVATIONS 
STUTEAM niSCHCX PflAOHfEN LOE0EC«(E SCHMtEST 



SCHOYSUS 
TGOUNT 
ICOUNT 
STUTEAR 

macNEx 



^ LOCOECHE 



SCMmST 





0.76^7 


0.e799 




«l6 


o.wri7 


-0.02271 


0.0001 


0.0009 


H$ 


«l6 


1.00000 


0.261«lll 


0.0000 


0.0793 


Il6 


116 


0.261«l«l 


1.00000 


0.0793 


0.0000 


4|6 


4l6 


0. 126419 


0.16903 


0.11077 


0.2670 


•Il5 




*O.U333 


0.02022 


0.2260 


O.iSHO 


N5 


N» 


0.091N6 


0.00972 




0.5^32 


H6 


Il6 


•0.06120 


-0.01998 


0.605t 


0.69^1 


«|6 


N6 



0.7II»9 
%9 



0.76;>1 



-0.13762 -0.10633 
0.3617 0.(1818 
Il6 (46 



O.00626 -0.191412 
0.5732 0.2078 
n 415 



0.07688 
0.6116 
416 



*0. 03706 
0.8068 
tt6 



0.4M>77 
4l5 



0*2670 
415 



0.2280 
415 



0.0V4K) 
4l5 



0.091416 -0.06128 
0.5455 0.6058 
Il6 16 

O.0A972 -0.01998 
0.5532 0.0951 
416 <i6 



KOOOOO *0. 39281 
0.0000 0.0076 
415 415 



0.0076 
415 



1.00000 
0.0000 
415 



0.26367 -0.19169 
O.OaOl 0.2071 
%5 415 

0.10966 -0.18005 
0.41733 0.2366 
%5 H5 



0.26367 
0.0001 
15 

-0.19169 
0.2071 
15 

1.00000 
0.0000 
116 

0.01601 
0.9159 
H6 



0.10966 
0.41733 

«I5 

-0. 18005 
0.2366 
«I5 

0.01601 
0.9159 
H6 

1.00000 
O.OOOO 
(46 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 1 1 
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I 



VAUIABU 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SYSTEM 
WAN STO OEV SUH 



13:22 rsllOAY^ JUNE: 11* 1982 
HINIHUN MOllfilUH 



APCMATH 

AfCHCAO 

AfCWRIT 

NSCX 

NMCC 

NCAOOCXr 

NNTCCM$C 

MNICARSC 

NAOrCRAT 

NHIOCGHC 

NAtSCXr 

HASSUNCX 

HSAIANT 

moicxr 

MACC 

NSCHCXr 

NOHCD 

rono 

SIBS 
fCTNrftO 

rciMNNto 

rcTrmo 

p»:irNff^o 

SCHSCX 
SCHRACC 

scMsrrca 



gg^SCHOROP 



%6 

^6 

«I6 
H6 
4i6 
k6 
«I6 
«i6 
«i6 
«i6 
«i6 
Ii6 
ii6 
H6 
k6 

M6 
«I6 
ii6 
(96 
M6 
M6 
(46 
Ii6 
i6 



•I, 6269^6115 
83.72302323 
82.7669^311 
0.072111257 
O.M933«i56 
a. 77799133 
3M. 992383111 
390.7ll%63885 
1.09OI|10ll3 
2.32119^352 
7.783611121 
0.0^931676 
17137.71713899 
10.180693119 
3S. 2697 3337 
3.23«l1ttS69 
3.8636628i| 
3.88136^19 
3.090(12873 
0.25769973 
0.33336313 
0.19083376 
0.60038132 
0.(48862231 
0.5583M620 
0.053 1300? 
O.00O?89<49 



6.63036632 
6.97125933 
3.93392913 
O.Ol|ll73107 
0.131112921 
2.00187399 
2ll. 1(13701 12 
23.00009391 
0.09060613 

0. 2M230(l3 

1. (19323622 
0.09893330 

«I31. 23938(172 
2.007(17383 
2.367973(10 
1.19132367 
0.32785801 
0.36019030 
0.(43932232 
0.1382(4676 
0.1297(4670 
0.163(49378 
0.12(4657(17 
0 032927(18 
0.37823038 
0.07223925 



373(1.83962891 
3831.33106638 

3807.97230320 
3.33097617 
22.30938937 
(103.78760221 
23069.63182(128 
2717(1.23338737 
30.13886087 
106.9((7((0212 
338.1(186937(1 
2.27766311 
78633(1.9883933(1 
(168.31190060 
1760.^0782717 
2(10.77060981 
177.728(190(17 
178.33193283 
1(12:13972139 
11.63(118831 
13.33(170379 
8.77927309 
27.626711095 
22.ll766262(| 
25.69312322 
2.(l|(m93782 



0.0008, 
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67.9(16(12837 
68.ll70962tl| 
66.77976190 
0 

0.21032632' 
I;. 30000000 

(198.9090909! 

337.6338(16^3 
1.00000000 
1.37373736 
(|.66371(I2^> 
0 

16121. 4 76(47059 
3.95(l3ll3(l3 
31.38093236 
3.(l5H3(J5fil5 
3.10326316 
3. 16181816 
2.329(11176 
0.03371(429 
0.073(47170 
. 0 

0.26(41309(4 
0.37022901 
0.013(42282 
0 
0 



96.2109S730 
96.33»m29 

0*20000000 
0.61018ie2 

617.73SS336S 

666.20OO(^»QO 

I. l&OOOOOOO 
2.771%2i»7 

10.711128371 
0.36321739 
18260.18518319 
^6.182736«2 
M.3ll«l62759 
9.103^^826 

II. 309113396 
i|.6(il309%3 
•1.09659133 
0.6792(1326 
0.61971631 
0.679211326 

*0«8500000G 
0.35277261 
1.00000000 
0. 37022901 
0.00361679 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SVSTEH 



15:22 FRIOAV. JUMC 11. 1982 



VAIIlABLC 


il 


MCAU 


STO OCV 


SUH 


SCHOVSUS 


116 




1MMfi19 


3.67II79M2 


TCOUHT 


«I6 


19.»S«»217il 


7.77733608 


916.00000000 


tCOIMT 


116 


W».17I913(HI 


;f05.6679«l212 


22316.00000000 


STUTCAII 


M 




3.81966797 


1119.«52207ll5 


mSGHCX 


Hi 


6.24llMl%Mil 


5.^6023036 


211.00000000 


fMmnn 






3.07692606 


151I.O00OO0CO 


IDCOCCHC 


«|6 


2.6II33S606 


0.15170117 


121.66775697 


SCNfUEST 


<|6 


2. 10193769 


0.173l|ll57t| 


96.66913357 



NtNINUM 
0 

7.00000000 
167.00000000 
17.711126571 
1.00000000 
0 

2.31250000 
1.77272727 



O.M5251iO 
60.00000000 
105«*00OO00OO 
SSJ%M571% 
21.00000000 
f«00OO00OO 
2.9729T297 
2.111 1764171 



comcuTioit cocrriciEHTS / mod i t6i umoch ho:«ho.o / wwoEfi or ooservatiohs 

A^iATH 'AfCnCAD AKWRIT 



vo 
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KSCX 



M6ACC 



HCADOEXr 



HHTtCMSC 



MHTtARSC 



MAOfCKAT 



MKIDECRt 



MABSCXP 



•0.26837 

0.0920 
i|6 

•O.I|ll10<l 
0.0022 
i|6 

0. 16362 
0.2767 
li6 

0.371<|I| 

o.ono 

0.29M39 
0.0M70 
i|6 

''0. 02260 
0.8815 
i|6 

0.t|7686 
0.0006 

•0 . 30860 
t|6 



-0.16215 
0.2257 
M6 

•0.557611 
0.0001 
ii6 

0.23809 
0.1111 
i|6 

0.3!>983 
0.0152 
i|6 

0.29236 
0.0<l86 
l|6 

•0. 1^002 
0.3533 
i|6 

O.551166 
0.0001 

-0.30585 
0.0387 



-0.16961 
0.2069 
46 

-0.5901il 
0.0001 
M6 

0.23266 
0.1197 
Il6 

0.il1008 
0.00^6 
l|6 

0.280118 
0.0590 

He 

-0.07611) 
0.6043 
46 

0.55236 
0.0001 
l|6 

-0.323aiM 
0.0?83 
l|6 
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STATISTICAL AHALYSIS SYSTCH 15:22 FKIDAY, J\mt 11, 1M2 

CWNCLATION COEmciCNTS / fMOB 1 ^ WlOtH MO:RHO«0 / HU^CH OF OBSCKVAYIOHS 





AfCMATH 


AfCHeAO 


AfCimiT 


NABSUMCX 


O.II90<l 
0.11307 
Il6 


-0.00339 
0.9622 
Il6 


-0.02951 
0.ill56 

Il6 


HSALANT 


0.093110 
0.5370 
l|6 


0.11611 
O.I|ll23 
kS 


0.11736 
0.11373 
k6 


KTOTtX? 


0.192t|9 
0.20OO 
«l6 


0.27737 
0.0620 
Il6 


0.26027 
0.0715 
Il6 


NAGf: 


0.07<l59 
0.6223 

2)6 


a. 153119 
0.3065 
l|6 


0.21132 
0.1566 

ke 


NSCHCXP 


0.05676 
0.7079 


0.15901 
0«2912 
kS 


0.16556 
0.2715 
196 


NONCD 


0.110092 
O.OO^lB 
H6 


0.55tl31 
0.0001 
Il6 


O.I|ls67i 
0.0019 
Il6 


fono 


0.52959 
0.0OO2 
kS 


0.62391 
0.0001 
Il6 


0.529115 
0.0002 

ke 


SIRS 


-0.53673 
O.OOOl 
Il6 


-0.67612 
0.0001 
Il6 


«0. 62535 
0.0001 

ke 


rCTHPKO 


0. 50283 
0.0001 


0.63206 
0.0001 

ke 


0.61626 
O.OOOl 
Il6 


f>CTHIIPftO 


•0,61396 

o.ooot 


-0.73661 
0.0001 
kS 


-0.66966 
0.0001 
Il6 


pcirpRO 


0.56371 
U.ODOI 
k6 


0.66110 
0.0001 
k6 


0.66136 
0.0001 

ke 


PCirNfRO 


-0.110553 
0.005t 
k6 


-0. 3995*1 
0.0059 
«l6 


-0.112963 
0.0029 

ke 


SCHSCX 


0.17513 

0,2HkH 
HG 


0.15675 
0.2962 

He 


0.10006 
0.5062 
i|6 



ERIC 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Bt7L CO-: A VM*ir VBfE 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 5YSTEH 15:22 «IOAV. jmz 11, 1»^« 

COWRELATIOH COtmCICHTS / WW 1 l«! UWCH MO:RHO.O / miMiEU OF OSSCRVATIOUS 

AfCHATH AfCnCAO AfOMiT 

SCMMCt -0.60260 •O.TMliO -O.TOlfZ 
0.0001 0,0001 ^,0001 
^6 M 4l6 

SCHSfEtO 0.13032 0.12llTi 0.21f67 
0.3593 0.II08T O.IWJ 
Il6 M •l^ 

SCHOWOr -0.0%629 -O.OJTW O.OJWJ 
O.T600 O.T532 0,6*59 

•16 W W ^ 

SCHDYSUf -0.13069 -0,1W0 -O^OTMJI 
0.386? 0.2922 0.6060 
^6 M 4l6 

TCOOHT -0.1506? O.OOm -0.09623 
0.31?5 0.9906 0.52^6 
*6« «l6 t»6 

SCOUHT -0,05031 0.09310 •O.OIWS 
0.?39» 0.5383 0.9186 
4l6 •l6 •l6 

STUTEAH 0.33891 0.30661 0.25102 
0.0212 0.03B2 O.C92«l 
*6 1l6 M 

WSCHEX -0.0856? -O.OOtllT -0.02960 
0.5758 0.9560 0.8l|69 
4l5 W W 

mOMfCR 0.233U8 0.22093 0.16j|5l 
0.\22t 0.\kkl 0.2802 

145 WW 

LDEOECKE 0.19663 0.25681 0.25292 
0.1903 0.08t|9 O.0899 

146 «I6 «I6 

SCHrRtSf -0.35M26 -0.35205 -0.S9980 
0.0157 0.016*1 0.0059 
^6 ^6 H6 
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ERIC 







STAT 


1 S T t C A L A 


NALYSiS SYSTEM 


15:16 fniOAY, 


JUNE 11, 1962 


VAKIABLC 


M 


HCAN 


SID D£V 


SUK 


HINIHUN 


HAXIHUM 


NSCX 


66 


0.1!I696133 


0.13930269 


10.609370% 


0 


0.416076923 


WMCt 


68 




O.Y26i|2ll69 


33.6702667 


0,21052632 


0.61616162 


NCAOOCXr 


66 


9.17)33060 


1.07292567 


623.922ll9llll 


11.50000000 


15.06696552 


MITCCNSC 


66 


»ll$,f«l6ll1113 


25.21600250 


3712«I.«I919567 


«I95. 66666667 


61t.T3S33SS3 


HMTCARSC 


66 


M3.JII756070 


25.96193750 


39661.23111279 


5^3.97«l35697 


666.20000000 


MAOrCMT 


66 


1.09123722 


0.063391161 


7%. 20111312 


1.;M)000000 


I.MOOOOOO 


NN lOECIIC 


66 


2.«l3«l607%2 


0.27190706 


165.56690118 


1.57575756 


S.0ilS%7i26 




66 


7.31«l62627 


1.5666«l«l32 


511.0063226 


3. 1«I705682 


10.75000000 


NMSUM£X 


66 


0.0ll«l26660 


0.O6505il?0 


3.O11«l09O 


0 


0.56521739 


WSAUMT 




17351.62106602 


533.95097930 


1 179910. 2336«l95 


16121. 176«l7059 


16260.16516519 


NfOICXf 


66 


10. y 11799*11 


1.96771923 


726.1(023597 


5.95«l5ll5ii5 


16.416275662 


MACC 


66 


30.70566250 


2.15931916 


2631.9966H99 


31.30095230 


4i«.34i4i62T59 


HSCHCXr 


66 


5.731111691 


1 . 356011506 


369.736«I057 


3.«l5ii5%5tt5 


9.1034141626 


HONCO 


66 


3.6656«l216 


0.30160609 


2611.2236679 


3.141093617 


41.509413996 


rorco 


66 


3.6632M5l|0 


0.36579099 


26ll.O6Ot>07ll 


2.920571M3 


41. 6411509413 


SIBS 


66 


3.3«l705626 


0.56006330 


227.65112259 


2.329111176 


41.607339415 


rciNNio 


66 


0.27i|16l479 


0.12772013 


16.6«|il5655 


0.035714129 


0.679241526 


rCINNNIO 


66 


0.3303UI410 


0.12267037 


22.«l633967 


0.O75J47170 


0.61971031 


rcirmo 


66 


0.21393226 


0.16190207 


|i|.5U73939 


0 


0.679241526 


fCirNPRO 


66 


0.502lll507 


0.122396711 


39.56506i«5 


0.26l4l509il 


0.01707317 


SCHSCH 


66 


0.^90091436 


0.03005536 


33.3600162 


0.37022901 


0.55277201 


SCHftACC 


66 


0.56950295 


O.35I19513I1 


36.7262003 


0. 01312202 


1.00000000 


SCHSPCCD 


60 




0.06533015 


11.07350311 


0 


! 0.37022901 


SCHOROr 


69 


O.Ol373eiio 


0.03315030 


0.93392M 


0 


0.1iil564i66 


SCHOYSUS 


60 


0.328l|793(i 


0.I4O990T76 


22.336395(4 


0 


1.566370641 


1 COUNT 


60 




13.159M5290 


1660.0000000 


7.00000000 


77.00000000 


SC0UN1 




7lO.33fl?3029 


5*15. 726917914 


140303. 0000000 


107.00000000 


?005. 00000000 
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REST COPY AVAiUBLE 
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STATISTICAL AHALYSIS SYSTEM 



15: IS FRIOAV. JUNE II. 1982 



VAftlABLe 


N 


MCAN 


STD DCV 


SUN 


tlUTCM 


6S 


27.30106917 


6.37059S96 


1636.11727035 


mSCMCX 


67 


5.76119M)3 


5.09036390 


366.0000000 




67 


S.M776119 


3.0663$<l97 


231.0000000 




6t 


?.7207IH0 


0.18531903 


165.006t7i2 


tCHMICST 


6t 


2.0«71M37 


0. 16896S70 


iHI. 9286735 



NinmuN 

17.00000000 
1.00000000 
0 

2. 31250000 
1 .611703682 



HAXINUK 
«2«93»S9SS 
21*00000000 
9.00000000 
I. 11791101 
t.%tl76%71 



NSCX 



cofwcLATioii cocrncitnTs / woo 1 m imocn ho 

HMCC NCAOOCXf HNTCCHSC milMK MAOPCMT MMIDtCHE 



:iiHo«o / mmtn of ooscrvatiohs 



NSCX 
NKACC 

^ NCADOCXr 

o 

nntccnsc 
nnicausc 

NAOPCMI 
NHlDCCnC 



NABStxr 
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NA6SUNCX 



ERIC _ 



1.00000 
0.0000 
68 

0.03285 
0.6686 
68 

0.28308 

0.0193 
6C 

0.001121 
0.9728 
68 

-0*38081 
O.OOtH 
68 

0.02273 
0.83N0 
68 

0.32239 
0.0001 
68 

-G. 26383 
0.028il 
68 

-0. 19026 
0. 12U2 
68 

0,M9Mi3 
O.OIMII 
66 



0.03283 
0.6686 
68 

1.00000 
0.0000 
68 

0.09«lM 
0.M10 
68 

•0.38958 

0.0001 
68 

*0. 53939 
O.OOOt 
68 

0.01270 
0.9181 
66 

-0.35668 
0.0028 
68 

C.«(0269 
0.0007 
68 

-0.10077 
0.«I133 

0. 1996<l 
0.1 0?6 
66 



0.20308 
0.0193 
68 

0.09il98 
O.HillO 
68 

1.00000 
0.0000 
68 

0.033«I1 
0.7868 
68 

-0.21«I98 
0.0783 
68 

-0.21668 
0.0739 
68 

0.33998 
0.0001 
68 

.0.31«I92 
0.0089 
68 

-0.19301 
O.niif*. 
OH 

0.76629 

o.oimi 

68 



0.00«I2I 
0.9728 
68 

-0.58938 
0.0001 
68 

0.033111 
0.7868 
68 

1.00000 
O.OOOO 
68 

0.7*1679 
0.00O1 
68 

-0. 12299 
0.3177 
68 

0.2^683 
O.0Mn7 
68 

-0.209>«0 
0.0666 
68 

0 

60 

0.n?779 
0.«^?0 
fiO 



-0.38081 

0.001«l 
66 

-0.53959 
0.0001 
66 

-0.21tl96 
0.0783 
66 

0.711879 
0.0001 
66 

1.00000 
0.0000 
66 

0.00393 
0.9616 
66 

-0.1160ti 
O.3ti60 
66 

0.03076 
0.6609 
66 

• Ky) 

0.0?(t6 
66 

-0.328140 
0.0063 
66 



O.02273 
0.85110 
66 

O.0127O, 
0.9161 
66 

-0.21666 
0.0739 
68 

-0.12299 
0.3177 
66 

0.00593 
0.96 16 
66 

1.00000 
0.0000 
68 

-0.01006 
0.9330 
66 

-0.05313 
0.6669 
66 

-0.05236 
0.6702 
66 

-0.21666 
66 



0.32239 
0.0001 
68 

-0.35668 
0.0026 
66 

0.33996 
O.OOOt 
66 

0.2«I883 
0.0^07 
66 

-0.1 16011 
O.3M60 
66 

-0.01006 
0.9330 
66 

1.00000 
0.0000 
66 

-0.37762 
0.0001 
66 

*0. 10823 
0.3796 
66 

0.35060 
0.UO01 
66 



-0.26563 
0.02III 
66 

0.110269 
0.0007 

6i 

-0.3m92 
0.0069 
68 

-0.209^0 
0.0866 
68 

0.05078 
0.6809 
68 

-0.05315 
0.6669 
68 

-0.57762 
0.0001 
68 

1.00000 
O.UIMIO 
68 

0.23675 
0.0319 
68 

-0.1M3>|1 
0.2368 
68 



-0. 19026 
0.1202 
68 

•0. 10077 
0.tll35 
68 

-0.19301 
0.11«l8 
68 

0.236411 
0.0523 
68 

0.27239 
0.02<l6 
68 

-0. 05258 
0.6702 
66 

-0. 10823 
0.3796 
68 

n ?i67'i 

0.0519 
68 

1.00000 
0.0000 
66 

0.01<«76 
0.90N8 
68 



0.«I97«I3 
0.0001 
68 

0.199641 
0. 1026 
68 

0.78829 

0.0001 
68 

0.02779 
0.8220 
68 

-0.328^0 
0.0063 
68 

-0.21668 
0.0737 
68 

0.55060 
0.0001 
68 

-0.t<l3<i1 
0.2368 
68 

0.0KI78 
0.90^18 
68 

Kooono 

O.OOOO 
68 



NTOTCXP 


NM£ 


0. 36780 


0.2«uO^ 


0.O02O 


0.0256 


68 


68 


0.02102 


-0.06895 


0.86H9 


0.576^ 


60 


68 


0.95806 


0.81722 


0.0001 


0.0001 


68 


68 


0.09299 


0.28312 


0.41307 


0.0193 


68 


68 


-0. 19557 


0.00ii96 


0.1100 


0.9680 


68 


68 


-0,21291 


-0.30637 


0.0813 


0.0103 


68 


66 


0.6M819 


O.M2777 


O.OOOt 


O.0G03 


68 


68 


-0.33106 


-0.17567 


0.0038 


0.15S9 


68 


68 


-0. 1?00t| 


-0.02327 


0.3295 


0.8379 


68 


66 


0.80633 


0.70696 


0.0(1(1 1 


o.uoot 


68 


66 



0.511229 
0.0001 
68 

0.01679 
0.8919 
68 

0.79526 
0.0001 
68 

0.064186 

0.5992 
68 

-0.28201 
0.0198 
68 

-0.19518 
0.1107 
68 

0.'^8320 
0.0001 
68 

-0.341325 

0.00t)2 
68 

-0. 19022 
0. 1202 
66 

0.73373 
O.OOOt 
66 



1 



HTOTCXr 
NAGC 

dOHlD 

rorco 
tits 
rcTNfno 

fCTMNPRO 

fCTmnto 

SCHSCX 
SCMIIACC 

scHSprro 



HSEX 

0.367S0 

0.0020 
68 

0.270^11 
0.02^6 
6S 

0.511229 
0.0001 

6a 

•0.00012 
0.9% 76 
6$ 

»0. 07160 
0.5618 
' *68 

0.61325 
0.0001 
68 

0.09037 
0.11636 
68 

•0.051189 
0.6566 
68 

0.100118 
0.ll1ll9 
68 

•0.13568 
0.2699 
68 

0.062811 
0.6107 
68 

O. 05210 
O.6730 
68 

0.00305 

o.9no3 

68 



STATISTICAL ANAtY 
COHRCLATIOH COCrriCICMTS / mot % m UHDCR HO 
NMCC mMKKP HNTCCNSC NNTEAflSC NADfCMT NHIOCCRC 



0.02102 
0.i6ll9 
68 

»0. 06895 
0.57611 
68 

0.01679 
0.0919 
68 

*0.ll26ll2 
0.0003 
68 

*0. 118212 
0.0001 
68 

0.118999 

0.0001 
68 

-0.119213 
0.0001 
68 



0.95806 
0.0001 
68 

0.01722 
0.0001 
68 

0.79526 
0.0001 
68 

0. 19207 
0.1166 
68 

0.19966 
0.1026 
66 



9.9902 
68 

0.22665 
0.0631 
6t 



0.0001 
68 

•0.62666 
0.0001 
68 

0.26060 
0.0318 
68 

0.058119 
0.6356 
68 

0.796311 
0.0001 
68 

-0.3M6?9 
0.0038 
68 



0.%589 
68 

0.18336 
0.13<m 
68 

•0.238211 
0.050>l 
68 

0.22731 
0.0623 
68 

•0,11807 
0.3376 
68 

•0.005/? 
0.9631 
68 



0.09299 


*0. 19557 


0.11507 


0.1100 


66 


66 


0.28312 


0 . 00tl96 


0.0193 


0.9680 


68 


66 




•0.2IIM1 


0.5992 


0.0196 


66 


68 






0.00511 


0.0II8II 


66 


66 






0.00211 


0.0375 


66 


66 


*0. 21169 


•0*36121 


0.0626 


0.0011 


66 


66 


U . <JOT.#<9 


0.217111 


0.0010 


0.07119 


66 


68 


•U. J f •jDJ 


\J . C f UvC 


0.0017 


0.0256 


68 


68 


0.119073 


0.291^8 


0.0001 


0.0159 


68 


68 


•0. 112708 


•0.21382 


0.0003 


0.0800 


68 


68 


0.07792 


•O.082Utl 


0.5276 


0.5039 


68 


68 


-O.Ui072 


•0.32377 


0.0002 


O.OOM 


68 


68 


0.313^7 


0.?1?fl6 


0.009? 


U.UOUi 


68 


66 



-0.21291 
0.0813 
68 

-0.30657 
0.0105 
66 

•0.19516 
0.1107 
68 



0.3380 
68 



0.20i2 
68 

0.06053 

0.5139 
68 



0.9M25 
68 



0.611619 
0.0001 
68 

0.112777 
0.0003 
68 

0.56520 
0.0001 
66 

0.ai9367 
0.0001 
68 

O.II736II 
0.0001 
* 66 

•0.05920 
0.6315 
66 

0.567117 
0.0001 
68 



SIS S Y S T C 

:flHO*0 / MUNBCK Of 

NAOSEKP KA6SUNCX 

-0.33106 •0.120041 
0.0056 0«)295 
66 66 

•0.17567 •O. 02527 
0.151f 0.6379 
.66 66 



•0.311325 
a.00ll2 
66 

•0.211571 
0.0<l3ll 
66 

-0.32523 
0.0066 
66 



-0.19022 
0.1202 
66 

0.11909 
0.33311 
66 

0. 131131 
0.27419 
66 



0.20736 •0.061159 
0.0897 0.11926 



0.13279 •0.110692 
0.26011 0.0006 
68 68 

•0.014152 0.55570 
0.7367 0.0001 
68 68 

•0.00379 •0.3II67II 
0.9736 0.0036 
68 68 



66 

-0.119882 
0.0001 
66 

0.50656 
0.0001 
66 



66 

0.00270 
0.9826 
66 

0.095811 
0.41369 
66 



•0.115066 0.03580 
0.0001 0.7719 



6S 



66 



0.6318 
68 



0.0189 
68 



0.12953 •0.tl9128 

0.292lt 0.0001 

68 68 

•*0. 10365 0.103511 

0.t|(i03 O.t|008 

68 68 



0.2II5II7 •0.056119 

0.04136 0.6356 

66 68 

•0.29625 •O. 06601 

0.01412 0.5926 

66 68 

0.4186641 •0.0089) 

0.0001 0.91125 

66 68 

0.12166 0.?29?1 

0.3230 0.0601 

66 68 



N 

OOSeiWAT 

MSALAMT 

0« 60653 
0.0001 
66 

0.70696 
0.0001 
66 

0.73573 
0.0001 
66 

0.09197 
0 41557 
66 

0.079011 
0.5217 
66 

0.26827 
0.0270 
66 

0.09099 
0.41606 
66 

0.01876 
0.8792 
66 

0.09753 
0.41286 
66 

•0.17925 
0«1U36 
66 

0.00779 
O.9I197 
68 

0.01697 
0.8908 
68 

0.15711 
0.2007 
68 
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lOMS 

mat 



NTOTCKP 

1.00000 
0.0000 
66 

0.641669 
0.0001 
66 

0.6b706 
0.0001 
' 66 

0.27650 
0.0225 
68 

0.267941 
0.0272 
68 

0.0;.'170 
0.6606 
66 

0.26^5? 
O.ul J4 
68 

•0.13103 
0.2669 
68 

0.24|ll51 
O.OIl4l5 
68 

•0.26037 
0.0206 
68 

0.2134141 
0.0805 
A8 

•0.17318 
0.1579 
68 

•o.nna(t7 

0.9711 
68 



0.641669 

0.0001 
66 



MCHCXP 

0.60706 
0.0001 
66 



1.00000 0.70607 
0.0000 0.0001 



66 

0.70607 
0.0001 
66 

0.16569 
0.1291 
66 



66 



l.t 
0.0000 
66 

0.10922 
0«3753 
66 



0.16302 0.13173 
0. 16^11 0.28412 



66 

0.06377 
0.605% 
66 

0.19891 
0.1039 
66 

•0.041663 
0.70115 
66 

0.21333 
0.0807 
66 

•0.26300 
0.019H 
68 

0.05992 
0.62741 
68 

•0.120%4| 
0.3279 
68 

0. 19585 
0. 1095 
68 



66 

0.1T390 
0.1561 
66 

0.170141 
0.165% 
66 

-0.06550 
0.5956 
66 

0.100411 
0.%153 
66 

-0.13019 
0.290O 
66 

0.23557 
0.0531 
66 

-0.68929 

0.41690 
66 

0.01327 
0.91U5 
68 



130 



BEST COPY AVA^UIBLE 



131 



SCHOVSUS 
TCOUMf 
SCOVNT 
9TUICAII 
HI8CHCX 
g rHAONfEK 
LOCOCCAC 



HSCX 



132 




HCADOCXr 



HNU CMSC 



HSCX 

0.69627 
0.O001 
6t 

O.OOOl 
it 

0.5T059 
O.OOOl 
60 

0.6W) 
O.OOOl 
6t 

e. 60950 
O.OOOl 
.60 

H).l<iM»6 
0.2MS 
47 

•0.022^9 
0.S566 

67 

0.%67CO 
O.OOOl 
60 

-0.07m 
0.55H3 
68 

NOMCD 



->0. 00812 
0.91176 
68 

-0.^26^2 
0.O003 
66 

0. 19?07 
0. 1166 
68 

0.33351 
mmmmt 68. 



STATISTICAL AHALYSIS 
COMCLATIOH COCrnclCHTSt / moo 1 m OWtH M0:RH0»0 / 
NRACC HCAOOCXr NNTECNSC HNTEARSC MADPEMT HHIOCC^E NaSCX^ 



0.0031% 0.29012 0.07707 -O.I93II6 -0.05622 
6V979? 0.0I6II 0.5322 0.1139 0.6M89 
6t 68 68 68 

0 158%^ 0.28626 -0.02762 •0.«l1028 0.02026 
6.I968 ofoiM 0.8231 O.0OO5 0.8697 
68 68 60 08 68 

-0 05%%9 0.27990 0. 101.68 -0. 19821 -0. 1079ti 
6?l589 6:0200 0.%d9J 0.1052 0.3809 

60 68 0« 



68 



68 



.0.050811 0.31819 0.10^7 -0.22997 
0.6805 0.0082 O.M)6« 0.0592 



60 

•0.011853 
0.69«l3 
68 

•0.0237% 
0.8«I88 
67 



60 

0.3515% 
0.0033 
60 



60 



68 



.0.;0767 
0.3821 
68 



0.07971 •0.2SO%3 •O. 10910 
0.5182 0.0507 0.3758 
60 68 68 



0.3668% -0.16702 
0.0021 0.173% 
68 68 

0.%7593 -0.09063 
0.0001 0.%623 
68 68 

0.%6312 -0.25860 
0.0001 0.0332 
68 68 

0.50128 -0.25520 
0.0001 0.0357 
68 68 

0.%76I7 -0.16%37 
0.0001 0.180% 
^ 68 68 



0 15839 -0.0%159 0.02%I7 0.0%9%2 -0.076%7 0.00876 
6.2065 6?7383 0.8%6I 0.6912 0.5385 0.9%39 

67 67 



67 



67 



67 



67 



-0.23313 -0.20537 0.2%732 
0.0576 0.0955 0.0%36 
67 67 



67 

i^O. 08602 
0.%855 
68 

0.61928 
0.0001 
68 

ropco 



0.2570% -0.216%5 
0.0357 0.0785 
67 67 



0.00%00 -0.236%9 
0.97ti% 0.05^0 
67 67 



S Y $ T C 

NUN8CR OF 

MAISUIICX 

^0.00%50 
0.%932 
68 

-0.09%00 
0.%%58 
68 

•0.13036 
0.2893 
68 

-0.099%6 
0.%197 
68 

0.05316 
0.6668 
68 

•0.1225% 
0.3232 
67 

0.10231 
0.%100 

67 
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OOSCKVATIOMS 

ns^uw mom haoc mcHCxr 

0.%698% 0.35032 0.290«% 0.%5%71 

0.0001 0.0027 0.013% 0.0001 



68 68 68 08 

0.2%057 0.%%725 
0.0%10 0.0001 



0.5%590 0.32992 

0.0001 0.0060 

68 68 68 

0.3577% 0.38372 0.31139 

0.0027 0.0012 0.0097 

68 68 68 

0.%7225 0.%179% 0.33087 

0.0001 0.000% 0.00%7 

68 68 68 

0.60031 0.%2%78 0.319%% 

0.0001 0.0003 0.0079 

68 68 68 

0.057 32 0. 1 1079 0. 16930 

0.6%50 0.3721 0.1708 

67 67 67 

-0.13%73 -0.19758 -O.I5IOO -O.IM^ 

0.2770 0. 1090 0.ic:226 0. 1 376 

67 67 67 



M 

0.%2955 
0.0003 
M 

0.%9%76 
0.0001 
68 

0.5000c 
0.0001 
68 

0.16%97 
0.1022 

67 



67 



0.5022% 
0.0001 
68 

0.02021 
0.0701 
68 

SI8S 



0.159%0 -0.1705M -0.0582% 
6.I9%I O.I6M% 0.6371 
68 68 68 



0.7%6%2 -0.37235 
0.0001 0.0018 
68 68 



-0.67%36 
0.0001 
68 



-0.tt6902 -0.0%%38 -'0.36*<U% 0.3%309 
0.0001 0.7193 0.O022 0.00*12 
60 68 68 68 



-0.12178 
0.3225 
68 

«0.0166% 
0.0916 
68 



0.6i286 0.52187 0.%0%33 0.50911 

0.0001 0.0001 0.0006 0.0001 

68 68 68 68 

0.0821% -0.0%9%0 -0.07032 0.01712 

0.5055 0.6891 0.5688 0.8898 

68 68 . 68 68 



rciHrno PC^mrno rcurno rcunno schsex schhacc scHSfcco scHoiiof sckoysus tcouht 



-0.07160 0.61225 0.09037 

0.5618 O.OOOl 0.11636 

68 68 68 

-0.%82I2 0.!jfi999 -0.^9213 

O.OOOl 0.0001 0.0091 

68 68 68 

0.19966 0.00151 0.2?665 

0. 1026 0.9902 0.0631 

60 68 68 

0.36?03 -0.21189 0.3B933 
0.00?l| 0.0ft?8 0.0010 
68 68 6ft 



-0.05%89 
0.6566 
68 

0.61955 
0.0001 
6ft 

-0.09133 
0.<45A9 
6ft 

-0.3T363 
0.001/ 
6ft 



0.100H8 
0.%1H9 

68 

-0.62666 
0.0001 
68 

0.18338 
0.l3(lM 
68 

O.il9073 

o.uimi 

68 



-0.13568 
0.2699 
68 

0.26060 
0.0318 
68 

-0.2382% 
0.050% 
68 

-0.%2/08 

o.umi3 
or 



0.0628% 
0.6107 
68 

0.058119 
0.6356 
68 

0.22731 
0.0623 
68 

0.07792 
0.5276 
68 



0.05210 
0.6730 
68 

0.7963% 
0.0001 
68 

-0. 11807 
0.3376 
68 

.0.%3072 
0.000? 
68 



0.00305 
0.9803 
68 

*0.3<l629 
0.0036 
60 

•0.00572 
0.9631 
6ft 

0.31357 
0.0(l9? 
68 



0.69627 
0.0001 
68 

0.0031% 
0.9797 
68 

0.2901? 
0.016% 
68 

0.07707 
0.53?? 
68 



0.75092 
0.0001 
68 

0.I58«I5 

0. 1968 
68 

0.286?6 
O.OIftO 
68 

-0.02762 
0.8231 
68 



0.57059 
0.0001 
68 

-0.05N<}9 

Q.6589 
68 

0.27990 
0.0208 
68 

0. 10168 
0.%093 
68 



o 

4> 



NNICAKSC 

NHIDCGHe 

NASSIMICX 
MAtANT 
NfOTCXr 
HACC 

MSCKCXr 

HONCO 

POPED 

rClMFRO 



NOMtO 
M 

O.SSM 

u 

M 

-0.2W1 
M 

0.11909 
0.333% 
«60 

0.09197 
0.tl>57 
M 

0.27690 
0.0225 
60 

0. 16M9 
0.129B 
M 

0.10922 
0.37S3 
M 

1.00000 
0.0000 
6S 

0.911227 
0.0001 
60 

-0.ll63»2 
0.0001 
68 

0,79982 
0.0001 
68 



STATISTICAL AHALYSIS 
COHHELATIOil COtrnCltHTS / HtOi 1 IW U^iOC^ Ho:mx>«o / 
fOfCO tits fCTHTHO PCTHNPHO fCTrWO fCTrHWO SCHSCX 
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IIUMC8 OF OOSEKVATIOMS 
SCNMCC SCHSff EO SCHOWf SCHOYSUt TCOUHT 



0.29279 -0.3t15?1 
0.0379 0.0013 
68 68 

-0.19627 O.OM93 
0.2032 0.5139 
68 68 

0.ti736% -0.09920 
0.0001 Oc6319 
68 68 



0.217111 
0.07119 
68 



-0.27062 0.291%8 -0.21382 <-0.082^2 
0.0256 0.0159 0.0800 0.9039 
68 68 68 68 



•0.3237T 
0.0071 
68 



0.21286 •0.193W -O.^IWO -O.lfjttl 
O.OOm 0.1139 0.0005 0.1052 



68 



68 



68 



68 



-0.00891 0.13279 -O.0;i52 -0.00379 -0.09916 
0.9«I25 0.280*1 0.7367 0.9756 0.6318 
88 68 68 68 . 68 

0.587117 -0.110692 0.55570 •0.3JI875 0.2W17 
0.0001 C.0006 0.0001 0.OOJ6 0.0119 
68 68 68 68 68 



0.1299S -0.10365 -0.09622 
0.292% O.HOO) 0.6M9 
68 68 



-0.12923 0,20738 -0.ll9882 0.50698 -0.119066 O.^JgJJ -0.29^9 

68 



0.0068 
68 



0.0897 
68 



0.13«l31 H).08%59 
0.27119 0.11928 
68 M 



0.0190% 

0.9217 

a 

0.2679% 

0.0272 
M 

0.16302 
0.18%1 
68 

0.13173 
0. 26112 
68 

0.9%227 
0.0001 
68 

1.00000 
O.OOOO 
68 

-0.551195 
O.CoOl 
68 

0.76031 
O.OOOt 
68 



0.26827 
0.0270 
68 

0.02170 
0.8606 
M 

0.06377 
0.605% 
68 

o.m9(> 

0.1561 
68 

-0.%6)52 
0.0001 
68 

-0.55%95 
0.0001 
68 



O.0OO1 
68 

0.00270 
0.9826 
68 

0.09099 
0.%606 
68 



0.0001 
68 

0.0958% 
0.%369 
68 

0.01878 
0.8792 
68 



0.OO01 
68 



0.28752 -0.13103 
0.017% 0.2869 



68 

0.19891 

0.1039 
68 

0.1701% 
0.165% 
68 

0.79982 
0.0OO1 
68 

0.76031 
O.OOOl 
68 



68 

-0.0%683 
0.70%5 
68 

-0.06550 
0.5956 
68 

-0.%8%37 

O.OOOt 
68 

-0.55199 
0.0001 
68 



0.03580 -0.056%9 
0.7719 0.6356 
68 « 68 

0.09753 -0.17925 
C.%211 0.1%36 
68 68 

0.*2%%51 -0.28037 
0.0%%5 0.0206 
68 68 

0.21333 -0.28300 
0.O807 0.019% 



68 

o.ioom 

0.%15) 
68 

0.7«>573 
O.OOOt 
68 

0.7989% 
O.OOOl 
68 



68 

-0.13019 

0.2900 
68 

-0.60312 
0.0001 
68 

-0*60989 
0.0001 
68 



0.01%2 
68 

-0.06601 
0.5928 
68 

0.00779 
0.9%97 
68 

0.213%% 
0.0809 
68 

0.09992 
0.621% 
68 

0.23557 
0.0531 
68 

0. 261190 
0.0290 
68 



68 

-0.%9I28 
0.0001 
60 

0.%866% 
O.OOOl 
60 

-0.00891 
0.9%25 
66 

0.01697 
0.8900 
66 

-0.17310 
0.1579 
66 

-0.120%% 
0.3279 
68 

-0.08929 
O.%690 
66 

-0.53398 
O.OOOl 
66 



0.02026 •0.1079% 
0.8697 0.8809 
68 66 



0. 1035% 
0.%008 
68 

0.12166 
0.3230 
68 



0.3668% 0.%7993 O.^JJif 
0.0021 0.0001 O.MOl 
• 66 68 66 

-0.16702 -0.09063 •0.25862 
0.173% 0.%623 0.0332 
68 68 66 



0.22921 -0.08%90 •0.09%00 •O.IIOJJ 
6.0601 0.%932 0.%%98 0.2893 



68 

0.15711 
0.2007 
68 

-0.00%%7 
0.9711 
68 

0. 11*589 
0.^095 
68 

0.0132/ 
0.91%5 
68 

0.12570 
0.3071 
68 



68 

0.%698% 

0.0001 
68 

0.39832 
0.0027 
68 

0.2986% 
0.013% 
68 

0.%5%71 

0.0001 
68 

-0.02930 
0.8125 

6d 



68 

0.9%990 
0.0001 
68 

0.32992 
0.0060 
68 

0.2%857 
^.0%10 
68 

0.%%725 
0.0001 
68 

-0.07295 
0.55%% 
68 



0.29306 
0.0153 
68 



-0.63206 0.192%9 -0.06%85 -0.1O%76 
oToOOl 0. 1 158 0.5993 0. 3952 



1.00000 -0.)9963 
0.0000 0.0007 
68 68 



0.%3850 -0.%O)t6 
0.0002 0.O007 
68 68 



-0-39963 
0.0007 
68 



1.00000 
0.0000 
68 



-0. 65)31 
0.0001 
60 



0.85?a6 
0.U001 
68 



0.08%27 -O.082%7 
0.%9%5 0.5037 
68 68 

-0.607%8 0.3379% 
0.0001 0.00%G 
68 68 



68 

0.58578 

o.ooo: 

68 

.^0.60llO5 
O.OOOl 
68 



68 

-0.08587 
0.%863 
68 

0.08016 

0.5t50 
68 



68 

0.%6535 
0.0001 
68 

0.08706 
0.'l8n2 
66 



68 

0.58537 

0.0001 
68 

0.03072 
0.8036 
68 



66 

0.8577% 
0.0027 
68 

0.88372 
0.0012 
68 

0.31139 
0.0097 
66 

0.%2955 
0.0003 
66 

0.17806 
0.1%63 
68 

0.15679 
0.2017 
60 

0.25290 
0.0375 
68 

0.20696 
0.090% 
68 




BEST COPY AVAiUBLE 



134 



135 



rcirrno 
rcirNMo 

SCHSCX 

9CHMCC 

SCHSKCO 



136 



SCHOVSUS 



TCOUMI 



SCOUMI 



STUTCAK 



mSCHCX 



PRADMrtR 



MONED 

0.0O01 
66 

0.7»7S 
0.0O01 
M 

-9.60312 
0.0001 
66 

0.26^90 
0.0290 
66 

-0.93396 
0.0001 
«66 

0.12970 
0.3071 
66 

-*0»02930 
0.6129 
66 

-0.07299 
0.!^9ll*l 
66 

O.r/606 
0.1<l63 
66 

0.17053 
0.16%«l 
66 

0.23328 
0.O996 
66 

-0.16397 
0.16119 
67 

0.079911 
0.9i«ltl 
67 



STAT ISTICAL 
COMCUTION COCrnCICHTS / HlOft f tKI 

fOKO tlis PCTNfuo fCTNiirm rcTFrao 



A N A L Y $ I S 

U9I0CII HO:IUKM0 / 
rCTFUniO SCHICK 



•0*99199 0.ll3i90 -0.69331 
0.0001 0.0002 0.0001 
66 66 ^ 



I.OOOOO •0.711966 
O.OOOO 0.0001 
66 66 



0.II6II76 
0.0001 
66 



-0.19936 
0,2059 
66 



6 Y 9 T C H 19; 16 FHIDAY, 4\mt 11» 1962 

NUNKK or OOSCRVATIOMS 

SCNKACC ICHSKCC 6CH060P fCHOYSW TOOUHT 

0.02069 -0.10270 -0.O739C •^i^J 
0,0001 O.HOW 0.9513 0,676S ••••^12 
66 M M M 



0.7969^ •O.MSH 
0.0001 0*0007 
66 66 

•0.60969 0.06^27 
0.0001 0«ll9h9 
66 66 



0.69266 •0.7ll9i6 I.OOOOO 
0.0001 0.0O01 0.0000 
66 66 66 



•0.607M 
0.0001 
66 

0.3379^ 
0.00^6 
66 



0.29306 -0. 062*17 
0.0193 0.5037 
66 66 

•0.63206 0.969T6 -0.6M09 
0.0001 0.00O1 0,0001 
66 66 66 



0.II6II76 •O.7II30II 
0.0001 0.0001 
66 66 

•0.19936 0.191103 
0.2O59 0.2096 
66 66 

0.62O69 -0.72967 
0»0O01 0*0001 



•0.7II30II 0.19%03 
0.0001 0.2096 
66 . 66 

1.00000 •0.13669 
0.0000 0.2566 
66 66 



•0.13665 
0.2566 
66 



I.OOOOO 
O.OOOO 
66 



66 

•0.T2H7 
0,0001 
66 

0.3166% 

0,0060 
66 

-0, 105611 
0.3903 
66 



0.26606 0.06266 0.02761 0,19MM» 
0.0172 0,9017 0.6232 ••^^?2 
66 66 66 M 

-0. 196%7 
0.1063 
66 

-0.^9032 
0.0001 
66 



66 



66 



0.192^9 •O, 06967 
0,1196 0.11663 
66 66 

•0.064169 0.116939 
0.9993 0.0001 



66 



66 



0.0i>016 -^O. 10270 
0.9196 O.IM>*l6 
66 66 

0.06706 •0.07396 
0.^602 0.9911 
66 66 



0.31666 •0.1056«l 
0.0060 0,3903 
66 66 



O,iO01 
66 



1,00000 -0,262110 
O.OOOO 0.0306 
66 66 



•0.104176 0.56937 
0.3992 0.0001 



66 

0. 19679 
0.2017 
66 

0.19213 
0.2199 
66 

0.29026 
0.0396 
66 

-0.072611 
0.9980 
67 



66 

0.2^290 
0.0375 
68 

0.32397 
0.0071 
68 

0.28999 
0.0182 
68 



0.03072 
0.6036 
66 



0.09195 
0.6763 
66 



0.20696 -D.068il9 
0.0901} 0.4t730 
66 66 

0.22066 *0. 13761 
0.0703 0.2631 
66 66 

0.22973 -0.21657 
0.0995 0.O761 
66 66 



-0.07362 -0.18797 0.19^26 
0.9927 0.1277 0. 1152 
67 67 6J 



0.12919 -0.12627 0.21^75 -0.3»i353 
0 . 297H 0 . 3066 0 . 0 795 0. OOnU 
67 6/ 67 67 



0.26606 


•0. 196%7 


0.0172 


0, 1063 


68 


66 


0.06266 


-0. 16637 


0.9017 


0.1791 


66 


66 


0.02761 


•0.065141 


0.6232 


0,41900 


68 


66 


0.19M(in 


-0.22761 


0.1120 


0.0619 


68 


66 


0.21731 


-0.24l94l7 


0.0751 


0.0^02 


68 


60 


0.270118 


-0.295641 


0.O257 


0.035% 


68 


60 


-0.0911% 


0.19139 


0.41633 


0.1209 


67 


67 


0. 20260 


-0. 10800 


0.U998 


0.38IIU 


67 


67 



•0,262%0 
0,0306 
66 



0.O4I699 •O.009O6 
0,7036 0,9673 
66 66 



0. 06339 
0.6076 
60 

0.054136 
0.6590 
66 



0, 094170 
0.4l4i2% 
66 



1,00000 
0.0000 
66 

0,00077 
C.9990 
66 

0.16667 
0.1270 
66 



•0.114197 -0.11692 
0.3509 0.3t|2% 
66 68 



0.9628 
66 



0,2979 
68 



0.0168 

67 

0. 12966 
0.2997 
67. 



-0,l4l2%6 
0.241641 
66 

•0,21990 
0.0721 
66 

0.024196 
0.61136 
67 



0.0572 
67 



•0.0161% 
0.6960 
68 

0.32309 
0.0072 
68 

0.20399 
0.0976 
67 



0.57*19 
67 



0.1791 
* 66 

•0.041699 
0.7036 
66 

•O.009O6 
0.9673 
66 

0,00077 
0.9990 
66 

I.OOOOO 
O.OOOO 
68 

0.91723 
O.OOOl 
66 

0.72901 
0.0001 
68 

0.63932 
O.OOOl 
68 

O.70%99 
0.0001 
68 



0,574l5 
67 



0.7699 
67 



0,%900 


0,0619 


66 


68 


0.06339 


0.09%36 


0.6076 


0,6998 


66 


68 


0.09%70 •0*11%97 


0.%%2% 


0.3909 


66 


68 


0.16667 


•0,11692 


0,1270 


0.3%2% 


66 


68 


0.91723 


0.72901 


0.0001 


0,0001 


66 


66 


1.00000 


0.%2089 


0.0000 


0,000% 


66 


66 


O.%2069 


1.00000 


0.000% 


0.0000 


68 


66 


0.92973 


0.99900 


O.OOOl 


0.0001 


68 


66 


0.614127 


0.93112 


0.0001 


0.0001 


66 


66 


-0. 18520 


•0.t)0%96 


0.1339 


0.97O6 


67 


67 


0.01666 


-0.11238 


U.86U0 


0.3693 


67 


6 ' 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SYSTEM 15: IS FHIOAY, JUHE 11, 1982 

OOnHCUVIOM COCFFtCICNIS / woe 1 m OWC« MO:RMOaO / NUNKH OT OBSCRVATIONS 

MOHeO rOKO SI»S fCTMWW fCIHMrHO rCTFmo fCUIiWO SCHSCK %C¥MCt SCHSrCEO SCHOWr fCHOySUS TGOUNT 

tOCOCGilC 0.2f1Sl O.Mm O.IOt^H 0.3761% •0.1301% 0.365«% -O-SIIW O.0%703 16270 0.20309 0,20396 O.*909^ 0-*]U»J§ 

i.OKUt«j«it ^jjj^i QQQI^ 0 2613 0.0022 0.0097 0.7033 O.liM 0.0967 0.OIS9 O.OOOl O.OOW 

3 6i 61 6S 6e 68 60 60 60 6» 68 6« 60 

SCMfUCSI -0. 31903 •0.32979 0.15591 -0.116919 0,117866 -0.51622 0,397118 -0.12755 0.%m5 -0,18113 -0,10301 -0.^^ 

aMinvui 0.20252 0,0001 0,0001 0.0001 O.OOOO 0,3003 0.0001 0,1393 0.ll032 O.502J 0.21^ 

vuvv wjw 68 68 66 68 68 68 68 68 68 66 6« 

SCOUMI SIUIDMI MSCNDi HUONrCM LOCDCCHC SCH^KEST 



o 

0^ 



NSCX 



lORACC 



NCAODCX^ 



NNTEGMSC 



NNTEAUSC 



MAO^EMT 



MHIDEd^E 



NASSEXr 



NA8SUNEK 



MSALAH7 



r-n^^ MlOirxP 



0.65855 
0.0001 
68 

-0*0508% 
0.6805 
68 

0.31819 
0.0082 
68 

0. 10227 
0.11066 
68 

•0.22997 
0.0592 
68 

-0.10767 
0.3821 
68 

0,50128 
0.0001 
68 

•0,25520 
0.0357 
68 

<*0,099%6 
0,tl197 
68 

0,tl7225 
0,0001 
68 

0,(|I79I| 
0,000<l 
68 



0.60958 
0.0001 
68 

•0.0%853 
0.69%3 
68 

0.3515% 
0.0033 
68 

0.07971 
0.5182 
68 

-0.230%3 
O.0587 
68 

•0.10910 
0.3758 
68 

0.%7617 
O.0OO1 
68 

*0,16%37 
0. 180% 
68 

0.05316 
0.6668 
68 

0,60031 
0,0001 
68 

0,%?n78 
0,(MH»3 
68 



-0.1%%06 
0.2%%8 

67 

•^0.0237% 
0.8%dS 

67 

0.150S9 
0.204>5 
67 

-0.0%159 
0.7383 
67 

0.02% 17 
0,8%61 
67 

0.0%9%2 

0,6912 
67 

-0,076%7 
0,5385 
67 

0,00876 

5), 9^39 
67 

•0, 1225% 
0.3232 
67 

0,0573? 
0,6%50 
67 

0,11079 
0,3721 
61 



-O.022%9 
0,8566 
67 

•^0.23313 
0,0576 
67 

•»0. 20537 
0.0955 
67 

0.2%732 
0.0%36 

67 

0.2570% 
0.0357 
67 

-0,216%5 
0,0785 
67 

0,00%00 
0,97%% 
67 

•0,236%9 
0,05%0 
67 

0,10231 
0,%100 
67 

-0,13%73 
0,2770 
67 

-0,197^8 
0, 1090 



0,%0700 
0.0001 
68 

•*0.00602 
0.%855 
68 

0.5022% 
0.0001 
68 

0,159%0 
0, 19%1 
68 

-0.1705% 
0.16%% 
68 

-0,0582% 
0.6371 
68 

0,7%6il2 
0,0001 
68 

-0,37235 
0,0018 
68 

-0.12178 
0, 3225 
68 

o,6im 

0,0001 
68 

o,;i?ifl7 

0,0001 
60 



»0. 07296 
0.55%3 
68 

0.61928 
0.0001 
68 

0.02021 
0.8701 
68 

-0,67%36 
0.0001 
68 

-0,%6982 
0.0001 
68 

-0,0%%38 
0.7193 
68 

-0,36%%% 
0.0022 
68 

0, 3%309 
0.00(|2 
68 

-0,0168% 
0.8916 
68 

0,0021% 
0,5055 
68 

»0,0tl9(|0 
0,6891 
68 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



139 



NAGC 



WHCO 



sits 



rcTMrto 



O rCTNNftO 



rcTFm 

SCHSCX 
SCHftACC 

SCHOROP 



SCOUMT 

0.33M7 
0.CKHI7 
M 

0.0001 
M 

0.1705S 
0.1611% 
M 

0.1921S 
0.21» 
6S 

D.323>7 
O.O07I 

' 

0.220M 
0.0701 
68 

0.2631 

6a 

0.21731 
0.0731 
6S 

-0.219117 
0. 0^102 
60 

0.00376 
0.9628 
60 

-D. 112«I8 
0.2H6II 
6S 

•0. 016111 
0.6960 
68 

0.63932 
O.OOOl 
66 



STATISTICAL AHALVSIS SYSTEM 13:18 miOAV^ JUHE 1U 1982 

C0II8CUTI0II COCFFICICms / MOO t lUl UHOER HOtHHO^O / NUM8W OF 08SCRVATIOHS 

STUTCAII mSCHCX riUONfCM LOCDCCfIC SCHPftCST 

O.SIftlil 0.16930 *0.13100 O.H0ll3S »0.D7032 
O«0079 0.1708 0.2226 O.0OO6 0.3688 
68 67 67 68 68 



0.9008O 0.16lrtl7 •0.18332 0.30911 3.01712 

O.OOOl 0.1822 0.1376 O.OOOl 0.8898 

68 67 67 68 68 

0.23328 •0.16397 O.D759II 0.29181 -0.31903 

0.0336 0.IM9 0.34111 0.0138 O.OO80 

S 67 67 68 68 

0.25026 •0.0728% 0.12919 0.26173 -0.32973 

0.D396 0.3380 0.2971 0.0311 0.OO6O 

68 67 67 68 68 

0.28339 •0.07382 -0.12627 O«108M 0.15^91 

O.0182 0.3327 0.3086 0.3787 0.2O12 

68 67 67 68 68 

0.22973 -0.11797 0.21J73 0.37611-0.16913 

O.0399 0.1277 0.0793 0.0016 0.0001 

68 67 67 68 68 

•0.21637 0.19128 -0.31333 -0.13811 0.1706^ 

O.0761 0.1152 0.0011 0.2613 O.OOO: 

68 67 67 68 60 

O.270%8 -0.0911% 0.20260 0.36561 ^-0. 31622 

O.0237 0.1633 0.0998 0.OO22 O.OOOl 

68 67 67 68 68 

-0.2336% 0. 19133 -0.10808 •0.31116 0.39718 

0.035% 0.1209 O.3810 0.0O97 0.OO08 

68 67 67 68 68 

•0. 12808 *0. 28630 0.12966 0. 01703 -0.ir733 

0.2979 O.0166 0.2937 0.7O33 0.3000 

68 67 67 68 66 

•0.21950 O.02136 -0.23317 -0. 16270 0.17313 

O.072 1 0.8136 O.0572 0.1850 0.00(11 

67 



68 



67 



68 



68 



0.32305 0. 20399 
O.0072 O.0978 
66 67 

0.70159 -0.06963 
O.OIIOl 0.37«l3 
66 67 



0. 06975 O.2O309 «0. 18113 

0.3719 0.0967 0. 1393 

67 60 66 

O.037O5 0.26396 -0.10301 

0.76!i9 C0 109 O.%032 

6/ 60 66 



141 



SCM0VSU8 



ICOIMT 



SCOIMT 



trtlfCAK 



mscHex 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SYSTEM 15:16 miOAY, JlHit 11. 1962 

COMtCLATlON GOCmCICDTS / ni06 1 tRI UWtH H0?RH0«O / HOMBtR OF OMCRVATIMS 
SCOUNT $f UTCMI fflSCHCX HIAOMfCK LOCDCOie SCHHICST 



O.00O1 
M 

O.OOOl 
M 

KOOOOO 
O.OOOO 
66 

0. 72676 

O.00O1 
66 

•0.02556 
0.6372 
*67 



MAOHfCH «»0.07»91 
0.5296 
67 

o LOCOCdlC 0.3M7 
<» O.0012 
66 

SCHmCSf -0.12776 
0.2W 
66 



0«61ll»7 •6.16K0 0.01666 
O.OOOl 0.1333 0.6606 
66 67 67 

0.91112 -O.OOHM •0.11236 
O.OOOl 0.9706 0.3693 
66 67 67 

0.72676 -0.02996 -O.07691 
O.OOOl 0.6372 0.9296 
66 67 67 

1.00000 0.00919 »0.01301 
O.OOOO O.H70 0.9166 

66 67 67 

0.00919 1.00000 *0.112699 
0.9670 O.OOOO 0.0003 

67 67 67 

•0.01301 -0.^99 1.00000 -0.06139 -0.31911 
0.9166 O.00O3 0.0000 0.9126 0.009^ 
67 67 67 67 

1.00000 <>0.164iti5 
0.0000 0.1321 
66 66 



0. 1190911 -0.0627«l 
0.0001 0.902«l 
66 66 

0.331170 -O.UtlW 
0.0093 0.2726 
66 63 

0.364167 -0.12776 
0.0012 0.2992 
66 66 

0.%0392 -0.0%26t 
0.0006 0.730t 
66 66 



0.06006 
0.6291 
67 



0.19656 
0.2056 
67 



67 



0.60392 0.06006 -0.06139 
0.0006 0.6291 0.9126 
67 67 



66 

•0.0%261 
0.7301 
66 



0.15696 *0.31911 -0.16l|ii5 1.00000 
0.2096 0.009^ 0.1321 0.0000 
67 67 66 60 



143 



142 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Apptndlx Five 



" o 144 

kmc 









S 1 A 1 


1 S 1 1 C A L AN 


ALYSI8 SYSTEM 


15:23 rmOAY, 


JUNE 11» 1982 






N 


HIM 


SID OCV 


SUN 


NINIMM 


MMIMIN 




AKNATH 


ea 


?6.a9$tl6266 


10.7^1M7202 


5108.091^622 


52.35038610 


96.21093750 




AfCHCAD 


66 


SO.^M>01763 


8.62862<i79 


51169.9211991 


62.925347;?2 


98. 53515425 






M 


7i.9li92^868 


8.«2«l69800 


536«.5%89100 


56.82762201 


96.77734375 




mix 


6i 


0.1M96133 


0.13930219 


10.809370% 


0 


0.M076923 




MUCC 


6e 




0.128112^69 


33.6702667 


0.21052632 


0.ai8111t2 






6$ 


f. 17933080 


1.S7292587 


623.922^9%% 


4.50000000 


15.06896552 






68 


$ll9.HMni3 


25.21680230 


3712*1.11919567 


495.66666667 


617.T3I33333 






68 


M3. 1^7^70 


25.9819 3 738 


39601.23^1279 


533.97435897 


666.20000000 




KOOfCMT 


68 


K09 123722 


0.08339«l61 


7^.20111312 


1.00000000 


U%0000000 






68 


2.^3II807«I2 


0.2719«706 


165.»6690%8 


1.57575750 


3.04347026 




NOSEXf 


68 


7.^11182827 


1.5666M32 


5 f 1.0083226 


3.14705882 


10.75000000 




HMSIMEX 




O.0M28660 


0.08305^28 


3.011^890 


0 


0.56521739 • 




NSALANI 


68 


1735K621066O2 


533.93097936 


1179910.2338^95 


16121.17647059 


18260.18519519 


o 


moTcxr 


68 


10.711799111 


K 9677 1923 


728.11023597 


5.95454545 


16.M279i62 






68 


16.705862^0 


2.15931916 


2631.9986^99 


31.38095236 


44.34482759 




NSCHCXf 


68 


».7SniB91 


1.336811306 


389.73641057 


3.45454545 


9.1034%82i 






68 


3.60»6tl218 


0.30160669 


264.2236679 


3.14893617 


4.50943396 






68 


3.6632H!»tt0 


0. 36379099 


264.0606074 


2.92857143 


4.64150943 




SIBS 


68 


3.311763626 


0.56806330 


227.6542259 


2.32941176 


4.00733945 






68 


0.27<I16I|79 


0.12772613 


18.6445655 


0.03571429 


0.67924520 






68 


0.3303l|tl10 


0. 12267037 


22.4633987 


0.07547170 


0.61971831 




rcirrno 


66 


0.21393226 


0.161190207 


14.5473939 


0 


0.67924520 






68 


0.502tM307 


0. 1225967% 


39.5838645 


0.26413094 


? 0.81707117 




SCHSCX 


68 


0.ll9069tl36 


0.03005336 


33.3808162 


0.37022901 


0.55277281 




SCHMCr 


68 


0.^6930295 


0.33«49513t| 


38.7262003 


0.01342202 


t.OOOOOOOO 




scHsrreo 


68 


O.OW90t4ll6 


0.06333015 


4.0735034 


0 


0.37022901 


O 

mc 


SCHDROP 


68 


0.01373tl18 


0.03313630 


BgSTCOW^J^XlLABLE 


0 


0.14136466 


145 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SYSTEM 



VAKIABU 


11 


HCAN 


STD OtV 


tUH 


mn%mm 


SCNOYSUS 


6S 




0.i|099O776 


22.336395% 


t 0 


TCOUNT 


6i 


». 111176117) 


13.15m290 


1660.0000000 


7.00000000 


iCOUNT 


61 


710.93023529 


5tl5. 726917911 


IIG303. 0000000 


107.00000000 


ttUTCM 


6S 


27.30106917 


6.37059396 


* 1056.^727035 


17.00000000 




67 


>. 761191103 


5. 09036390 


306.0000000 


1.00000000 




67 


3. 11^7761 19 


3.066351197 


231.0000000 


0 


LDCOCCftC 


6i 


2.72071060 


0.10551905 


185.0000702 


2. 31250000 


SCHntCST 


65 


2.00710637 


0. 16898870 


1ii1. 9206735 


1.611705062 



15:23 mOM, JWt 11* 1902 

1.5863700%' 
T7.00000000 
^ 2885*00000000 
82.90331333 
21.00000000 
9.00000000 

s.iomioi 

2.81176871 



comciATio8 cocrriciiHTS / moo % m ojioch mo:rho.o / mmtn or ooservatiohs 

AfCHATM* AfCnCAO AfCWHIT 
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NSEX 



HflACC 



HCAOOEXf 



HNTCCMSC 



HHTCARSC 



HAOPtfUr 



HHtOtCRC 



HABSCXr 



•0.59157 
0.0O01 
68 

-0.iil|595 
0.OO01 
66 

»0.11105 
0.5673 
66 

0.38908 
0.OO10 
68 

0.55O<t2 
O.OOOl 
68 

-0.1O179 
0.8088 
68 

-0.09017 
0.8256 
68 

-0.17316 
0. 15/9 
68 



-0.53027 
0.0001 
68 

*0. 50135 
O.OOOl 
68 

•0.03979 
0. 78711 
68 

O.i40997 
0.0005 
68 

0.51938 
0.0001 
68 

-0.12997 
0.2908 
60 

0.00051 
0.5HI0 
68 

-0.25026 
0.O396 
68 



*0. 60970 
0.0001 
60 

-0.16581 
0.0001 
60 

-0.12399 
0.3130 
60 

0.27570 
0.0220 
60 

0.%t|Mll7 
0.0001 
60 

*0. 06365 
0.6061 
60 

-0.07131 
0.5638 
60 

-0.00825 
60 



14.8 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SYSTCN 15:23 FHIDAY, JUNC 1912 

cotKCLATioN cocFf icicNTs / ntoo 1 ini undch ho:iiho«o / mmtn or observations 

AfCHATH AfCKCAO AFCWKfT 



MABSUNEX 



NSALANT 



MTOTCXI^ 



HAGC 



HSCHCXr 



H0H£O 



0. 120511 
0.3275 
60 

•0.311106 
0.0091 
60 

-0. 1ll29% 
0.2tl«l9 
6S 



O.06il57 
0.6009 
68 



0.06171 
0.S171 
61 



-0.26039 -0.36561 
0.0320 0.0022 
66 . 6a 

-0.06605 -o.moa 

0.5926 0.1351 
6a 60 



-0. 002116 -0.0ll596 -0.1167) 
0.5038 0.7098 0.3il31 
60 60 68 



POISED 



SIBS 



PCTNPRO 



PCTKNPRO 



PCTrrRO 



pcrrNPfto 



scHsr ( 



»0. 27662 
0.022H 
68 

0.3tl071 
0.00115 
68 

0.112947 
0.0003 
68 



-0. 19750 
0.10^ 

0.119712 
0.0001 
68 

0.58955 
0.0001 
68 



-0.73577 -0.80917 
O.OOOt 0.0001 
68 68 



ERLC 



0.37778 
0.0015 
68 

*0.ll570«l 
0.0001 
68 

0.110253 
0.0007 
68 

-0.28753 
0.01711 
68 

0.06803 
O.OStt) 
68 



0.31129 
0.0001 
60 

•0.59036 
0.0001 
68 

0.55il5% 
0.O001 
68 

-0.31876 
O.O081 
68 

0.127M 
0.3016 
68 
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-0.3%213 
O.00«l3 
68 

0.361186 
0.0022 
68 

O.ll50«l2 
0.0001 
68 

-0.79300 
0.OO01 
68 

0.35U9 
0.0033 
68 

-0.39727 
0.OO08 
68 

0.39663 
0.OO08 
68 

••0.20331 
0.0963 
68 

0.08056 
0.5137 
68 



BEST COPY AVAilABLE 



statist;cal analysis system i5:2J rmoAv, jmt ti, tm 

CMREI>TIOM COEFncieHTS / MOB 1 IHI UMOCR MO:«HO-0 / IM«EII OF OBSERVATIOMS 

AfCMATH AfCHEAO AKWUlT 

SCHMCE -0.119826 -0.6763S •O.^USS 
0.0001 0*0001 0.0001 
^ 6S 63 6t 

SCHSfEtO 0.05232 0.11229 0.I6W2 
0.67ia 0.3619 0.1672 
68 6i . 6S 

SCHDROr -0.271139 -0.371159 -0-66168 
0.0236 0.0016 0.0001 

68 68 68 ^ 

SCH0V5US -0.6a01l0 -0.551911 -0.58516 
0.0001 0.0001 0.0001 

68 68 6S ^ 

TCOUMT -0.21116 •0.23518 -0.507li0 
0.0839 0.0535 0.0001 
68. 68 68 

8C00HT -0.25173 -0.276%J -0.56339 
0.03811 0.0225 0.0001 

68 6§ 68 . 

STOTEAH -0.26909 -0.23007 -Oj.^3102 
0.0265 0.0591 0.0002 
68 6i 66 

I^RSCHEX 0.00576 0.03037 0.00938 
0.9631 0.8072 0.9399 
67 67 67 

nUDMPCR 0. 25169 0.2il922 0.16665 
0.0399 0.01120 0.1725 

67 67 67 

LOC0EC8E -0.19095 -0. 03851 -0.13768 
0.1168 0.7552 0.2629 

68 60 68 

SCHFREST -0.2687H -0.3Jl691 -0.23635 
0.0267 0.0038 0.052S 
60 68 60 
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ERIC 



ERIC 
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VAUIABLC 



STATISTICAL Al 
MEAN STD OCV 



MSCX 2B 0.29798806 

NRACC 2S 0.«ieBll9^29 

MCAOOCXf 2f 9.36926908 

HWTECHSC 28 W6.62HI9533 

MUTCAUSC 28 ^ 572.86190679 

MAOrCHAT 28 1.0996139^ 

NHIDCCRC 28 2.57898885 

MAUCXr 28 7. 157111172 

NA8SU8EX 28 0.02833312 

NSALAMT «8 17552.58932073 

NTOTDtP 28 11.07003109 

^ NACC 28 38.998801118 

^ MSCNCXr 28 6.31732076 

HOMO 28 3.857888111 

fono 23 3.80827236 

SIBS 28 3.77035326 

rCTMrro 28 0.2BI|39992 

fCTHNNtO 28 0.31015663 

rCTrrflO 28 0.231466562 

rCTTHrHO 28 0.577108714 

SCMSCX 28 0.1*9370687 

SCHRACC 28 0.5566^5M6 

SCHSKED 28 0.O633178M 

SCMOI^Of 28 0.03295709 

SCHOYSUS 28 0.70796228 

O TCOUNT 28 31.00000000 

ERIC SCOONI ?8 |01I|.7W42»57I 



0.11231258 
0.12909539 
1.711 3969511 
26.3229716^ 
21.71793180 
0.07528378 
0.23989210 
1.578164IM 
0.011122271 
6M.89«l5«l329 
1.9988tl53B 
1.911116960 
1. 350972111 
0.296114191 
0.H2089050 
0.is602t4617 
0.10603753 
0.11027009 
0.15390009 
0.12966512 
0.02292207 
0.31079<l23 
0.0II7II6659 
0.0«l556276 
0.39312091 
16.97056273 



BESTCC 



Y S I S S Y S T E N 15:10 FKIDAY, JUNE 11* 1982 

SUN mmmm makimim 



8.311366571 
13.677811001 
262.339531130 
15305*«I0186927 
160^0,18999023 
30.789<9020 
72.21168793 
200. 39996810 
0.793327110 
Il91<l72.500980tl3 
30^.960870il8 
1091 .966^1691 
176.881198133 
108.02086785 
106.63162607 
105.56989130 
7.96319777 
8.681138356 
6.57063728 
16.1590111180 
13.823792110 
15.58607333 
1 . 77209955 
0.92279839 
19.8229%39<9 
668.00000000 
26972.00000000 



0. 07812500 
0.21032632 
5.6OO00OO0 
1195.66666667 
593.971135897 
1.00000000 
1. 95000000 
3.1«l703882 
0 

162113.38888889 
6. 28000000 
33.liaOC0OO0 
3.6SO00OO0 
3.178371^3 
2.6IIO0OOO0 
2.96103096 
0.03^*10276 
p. 125381410 
0.03«lll6276 
0.26511628 
0.145909303 
0. 10539523 
0 
0 

0.013371166 

9.00000000 

I07.nonooooa 



0.M076929 
0, 72222222 
12.00000000 
6lf >f6086957 
<11.«9565217 
nmi17i5 
9.08i%78M 
10.75000000 
0.135135111 
10257.96629219 
1«.18%78261 
U.OOOOO^ 
8.4l93506ll9 
l|.%6«98113 
41.61057692 
807939415 
0.4l9767ll4l2 
0.541918033 
0.6741411860 
0.88000000 
0.511977376 
1.00000000 
! 0.1794155*45 
0. mi 561166 
1.506 370841 
77.00000000 
2085.00000000 



AVAii >80i ig 



IRQ 
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ERIC 



VAKIABU 


M 




SIUTCAU 


26 




mscNcx 


26 




rMAONrEII 






iOCOCMC 


21 




scNmcsi 


28 






Hsex 


MfUCC 


HSCX • 


1.00000 

o.oooo 


0.237911 
0.222S 




o.2sm 

0.222t 


1.00000 
0.0000 


MCAOOCXr 


0.65692 

0.0001 


0.2M7«I 
0.1*179 


MICCHSC 


o.o«n«i 

0.66<5 


-0.56Mft 

0.0016 


HNTCAMSC 


-0.23626 
0.2261 


-0.670«3 

0.0001 




•*0. 17666 
0.3615 


-0.05671 
O.7711I1 


MHIDCCHC 


0. 50759 
0.005S 


•0. 1S506 
0.3II5S 


NABSCXr 


-0.22S3S 
0.21125 


0.6)953 
O.OOOM 


HABSUNCX 


•-0.01222 
0.9506 


0.111196 
0.5^06 


NSALAHT 


0.616511 
0*0002 


0.35326 
0.0652 


MTOTCXP 


0.70371 
O.OOOl 


0.27308 
0.1597 


HAGC 


0.63t|llS 
0.0003 


0.20956 
0.26ll5 


NSCHFXP 


0.r>8?50 
0.<HI01 


0.00596 
0.9?6O 



SIAItSTICAL ANALYSIS SYSTEM 
MEAN SIO OCV SUH 

31 .Ot06172«l 7. 35926700 870.25728285 

Il.53571tl29 1|. 1229^522 127. 

3.571«I2857 3.O11llll202 

2. 80630531 0.2O3576ll7 

2«05ll23952 0.158633118 



100«00000000 
7a.5765lll57 
57.51870659 



15:10 FRIOAY, JUNE 11* 1982 

NIMINIIM NAXIMUK 

17,00000000 l««933333SS 

1.00000000 10.00000000 

0 9«00000000 

2,31250000 S*1S793103 

1.6«l705882 t.31t50000 



COHRCLAIIOM COCFFICIENTS / WOB 1 t«t UflOCII H0:KH0«O / •• » 28 



HACe NSCNCXf 



0.65892 
0.0009 

0.2807«l 

0.11179 

1.00000 
0.0000 

-0.09^78 
0.631«l 

-0.32575 
0.0907 

-0.0908II 
0.61157 

0.65020 
0.0002 

0.O36M7 
0.8(159 

0.05102 
0.7965 

0.92236 
0.0001 

0.96872 
0.0001 

0.8M656 
0.0UO1 

0.623611 
U.OOOt 



0.0811«l 
0.6815 

-p. 56800 

0.0016 

*0. 091178 
0.631«l 

1.00000 
0.0000 

0.79319 
0.0001 

•0. 13166 
O.50«l2 

O.3I1939 
0.066M 

-0.57659 
0.0013 

0.081il9 
0.6802 

-0.06916 
0.6518 

«0. 01586 
0.9361 

0. 1?935 
O.S»1t6 

0.0A<l(l3 
0.6/07 



-0.23626 
0.2261 

-0.67061 

0«0001 

-0.32575 
0.0907 

0.79319 
0.0001 

1.00000 
0.0000 

O.OI16O5 
0.8O82 

0.00108 
0.9957 

-0. 359*18 
0.0603 

-0.01298 
0«9U77 

-0.3935? 
0.0383 

-0.27329 
0.159«4 

-0.120<l<l 
0.5<ll6 

-0.16?'i6 
O.I1U88 



-0,17666 
0«3685 

*0.05671 
0.77M 

H>.09O8ll 
0.64157 

-0.13166 
0.50^2 

0.0IIS05 
0.6O82 

1.00000 
0.0000 

0.00629 
0.9666 

0.01952 
0.9215 

-0.17il92 
0.3733 

-0.17327 
0.3779 

-O.IHOOO 
0.«l523 

-0.25901 
0.1632 

0.0??63 
0.9O90 



0.50759 
0.0058 

-0.'16506 
0. 31158 

0.65020 
0.0002 

0.311939 
0.06811 

0.00108 
0^9957 

0.00829 

0.9666 

1.00000 
0.0000 

-O.I|Ull30 
0.0179 

0.1?352 
0.3772 

O.6I7I1I 
0.0005 

0.67228 
0.0001 

0.5689<l 
0.0010 

0.703(10 
0.0001 



-0.22836 

0.21125 

0,61953 
O.OOOM 

O.038«l7 
0.6459 

-0.57659 
0.001 3 

-0. 359<I6 
0«0603 

0,01952 
0.9215 

-0.ilM30 
0.0179 

1.00000 
0.0000 

-0.11369 
0.56%6 

-0.00252 
0.9899 

-0.O321I3 
0.6699 

-0. 00666 
0.9731 

-0.211239 
O.21I1O 



-0.01222 
0«9506 

O.III186 
0.5606 

0.O5102 
0.7M5 

0.O61%9 
0.6802 

-0.O1296 
0.91177 

-0.171192 
0.3733 

0.17352 
0.3772 

-0.11369 
0.56il6 

1.00000 
0.0000 

0.O6386 
0.671tl 

O.09I1OI1 
0.63111 

0.O6576 
0.7395 

0. 09317 
0.63/3 



0.611511 
0.0002 

0.35326 
0.0652 

0.92236 
0.0001 

-0.08916 
0.6516 

-0.39352 
0.0363 

-0. 17327 
0.1779 

O.6I7I1I 
O.00O5 

-0.00252 
0.9899 

0.08366 
0.67til 

1.00000 
0.0000 

0.91805 
0.0001 

0.611761 
O.OOOl 

0.7<I266 
O.OUOl 



0.70371 
0.0001 

0.27306 
0.1597 

0.96872 
0.0001 

-0.01566 
0.9361 

-0.27329 
0.159«l 

-O.II16OO 
0.11523 

0.67228 
0.0001 

-0.032113 
0.8699 

O.0911OI1 
0.63l«1 

0.91605 
0.0001 

1 .00000 
0.0000 

0.899<ll 
0.0001 

0.861tl2 
0.0001 



0. 6311116 

0.0003 

0.20956 
0.26H5 

0.8^656 

0.0001 

0.12935 
0.5116 

-0. 1204|ll 
0.51116 

-0.25901 
0. 1632 

0.586911 
0.0010 

-0.00668 
0.9731 

0.06576 
0.7395 

0.611761 
0.0001 

0.899t|1 
0.0001 

1.00000 
0.0000 

0.72303 
O.OOOl 



0.66250 

0.0001 

0.005W 
0.9760 

0.623641 

0.0001 

0.064103 

0.6707 

-0.162116 
0.41066 

0.02263 
0.9090 

0.703410 
0.0001 

-0. 211239 
0.21410 

0.09317 
0.6373 

0.741266 
0^0001 

O.86II12 
0.0001 

0.72303 
0.0001 

1.00000 
0.0000 
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SliS 

rCTNHIO 

pcrrMo 

tCHSCX 

SCHMCC 

SCHSrCCD 

scHonor 

8CH0YSUS 

TCOUHT 

SGOUNT 

STUICM 

mSCHCX 



Q LOCDCGRi: 

ERIC 



HSCX 

0.11122 
0.3297 

O.20)4lt 
0.2fM 

0.39263 
0.03M 

0.15917 
0.%U5 

0. 14636 

0.3975 

O.0aM7 
0.669t 

•0.35M3 
0;0630 

O.002O3 
0.99 ft 

0.2%22« 

0.2I<I2 

•O.0O66) 
0.972% 

0.63790 
0.0O03 

0.31^60 
0.1028 

0.^153 
0.0O66 

0.^5581 
0.002t 

0.551165 
0.0O22 

0.12615 
0.522% 

-0.12il90 
0.5266 

0.llt9?7 
0.02611 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SVSTC 

conRcuTioN cocrncicNTS / WOO 1 ini imoin ho:iiho»o / n 

NRACC MCADOCXr mTCCMSC NMTCARSC NAOfCMT NHIDCCMC HASSCXf NAiSUNCX 

-0.26195 0.15697 0.37263 -0.00906 ^0.21 33% ©•••^^^^l -O.HOijg 0.20892 
0.1781 ©•II25I 0.0508 0.9635 0.2752 0.0105 0.0309 0.2860 

•0.35505 0.2275S 0.36509 O.Oim -O.I5SI5 0.56055 -0.119598 0.28M0 
0.0637 0.2M3 0.0561 0.9ll06 0.il216 0.0019 0.007% 0. 139% 

0.7%tl6 0.2%%88 -0.32501 -0.37767 -0.06599 -0.19305 0.%006| 0.01623 
0.0001 0*2091 0.091% O.0%75 0.7387 0.3250 0.03%6 0*93%7 

-0.51093 0.03%19 0.597%% 0.25369 -0.12963 0.%%912 -0.66878 0.16367 
0.0055 0.8629 0.0006 0.1927 0.5109 0.0165 0.0001 0.%053 

0.81297 0.51777 •0.51818 -0.5%258 0.05263 -0.0303% 0.62595 0.1565% 
0.0001 O.OW% 0.00%7 O.0029 0.7902 0.8782 0.000% 0.%263 

-0.57639 -0.00366 0.63831 0.32%20 -0.1%862 0.37830 -0.57369 0.02299 
6.0013 0.9853 0.0003 0.092% 0.%50% 0.0%7I 0.001% 0.9076 

0.27%0% »0.)O383 -O.H972 -0.13325 0.1773% -0.562%6 0.%6917 *O.I82%d 
6.1582 0.1160 0.0016 0.%991 0.3666 0.0018 0.0118 0.3529 

-O.lMOl -0.0050% 0.2%209 0.160«I3 0. 10513 0.23%77 -0.22011 0.3%m 
oJm\ 6?6670 6.2US 0.%1ll8 0.59%% 0.2292 0.260% 0.0679 



0.897%2 

0.0001 

-0.10013 

0.3590 

0.05026 
0.7995 

0.%%256 
0.010% 

-0.03836 
0.0%63 

-0.01301 
0.9%76 

0.05557 
0.7708 



0.25338 -0.%67I9 -0.53636 -0.03285 -0.17625 0.55022 0.01777 

0. 1933 0.0122 O.0O33 0.8682 0.3696 0.002% 0.9285 

0.3%3O1 0.156%6 -O.0H36 -0.17772 0.%0797 -0.0%53f 0.12036 

0.0739 0.%266 0.6257 0.3656 0.0312 0.8186 0.5%18 



0.%7862 0.11199 -O.055«l0 -0.19788 
0.0100 0.5705 0.7795 0.3128 

0.57231 -0.08260 -0.3%925 -0.16025 
0.0015 0.6760 0.0665 0.%153 



0.30316 -K). 12855 -0.01575 
0.1168 0.»1%% 0.9366 

0.39232 0.16732 0.31316 
0.0309 0.39%7 0.10%7 



0.31588 0.25972 0.0ll977 -0.28696 0.%2057 -0.1602% 0.15129 

6. 1015 0. 1820 0.00 1% 0. 1 387 0.0258 0. 3921 0.%%22 

0.%3527 0.20511 -O.0H262 -0.28618 O.%6508 -0.19168 0.1%083 

6:0206 6.2951 0.8295 0.1398 0.0125 0.3285 0.%7%7 

0.66697 0.02381 -O.20982 -0.18372 0.51002 -^O. 20687 0.15t%3 

oToOOl 0.9O%3 O.I3%7 0.3%9% 0.0056 0.2909 0.%%16 



0.3%%62 -0.2302% 0.10256 
0.0725 0.2385 0.6035 



-O.1%205 0.156*10 -0.08015 -O.00O80 0.51507 
0.%683 0.%268 0.6852 0.6827 0.0050 

-0.30165 -0.13736 0.33191 0.36l|86 -0.3%937 -0. 16%57 -0.22293 -0.05935 
6.1108 6.%858 0.08*1% 0.0563 0.060% 0.%(I27 0.25%2 0.76%2 

-0.07261 0.56556 0.30593-0.01153-0.10021 0. 07 167 -0.37203 0.17325 
6.7135 6.0017 0.0»l?5 0.9536 0.6119 0.0001 0.0512 0.3780 



N 

» 28 

NSALAHT 

0.1%13% 
0.%731 

0.18393 
0.3%88 

0.251%9 
0.1967 

0.0%2%5 
0.8302 

0.25%17 
0.1918 

-0.01318 
0.9%69 

-0.25379 
0. 1925 

-0.19958 

0.3086 

0.2%912 
0.2011 

0.38952 
0.0%05 

0.%73%0 
0.0109 

0.62%11 
0.000% 

0.3S586 
0.0006 

0.%7697 
0.0103 

0.73253 
0.0001 

0.10297 
0.6021 

-0.11253 
0.5606 

0.59319 
0.0009 
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NTOTDCf 

0.1610% 

0.%106 

0.21830 
0.26%% 

0.26225 
0.1776 

0.0%353 
0.8259 

0.3136% 
0.10%1 

-0.02553 
0.897% 

-0.30260 
0.1175 

-0.13822 
0.%a30 

0.26%%7 
0.1730 

0.291%6 
0. 1 32% 

0.50223 
0.0065 

0.52801 
0.0039 

0.%015% 

O«03%2 

0.%99%1 
0.OO60 

0.66669 
0.0001 

0.215%7 
0.2700 

-0.1%321 

0.%672 

0.55960 
0.0020 



KMC MCMCXf 



0.20»25 
0.29%7 

0.22279 
0.25%5 

0.19616 

o.3in 

0.0795% 
0.607% 

0.17539 
0.3720 

0.10658 
0.5893 

-Q. 37762 
0.01176 

-0.20090 
0.3053 

0,21229 
0.2781 

0.38231 
0.0%%7 

0.%91%7 

0.0079 

0.%5907 
*0.01%0 

O.%5509 
0.0150 

0.52333 
0.00%3 

0.60585 
0.0006 

0.12002 
0.5162 

0.00787 
0.9683 

0.5107% 
0.OO55 



156 
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0.176%9 
0.3690 

0.30083 
0.1190 

0. 12207 
0.9I6O 

0.17163 
0.3829 

0. 10911 
0.5809 

0.09250 
0.63911 

-0.93359 
O.O028 

-0.O1%07 
0.9%3% 

0.O1907 
0.9233 

0.26559 
0.172O 

0.9023!^ 
0.006^ 

0. 37987 
0.0«i62 

0.lll37%1 
0.0199 

0. 53390 

0.00311 

0.66120 

0.0001 
• 

O.%3203 
0.0217 

-0.20367 
0.2906 

0.570711 
0.0015 



157 



158 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SYSTEH 
CWWELATIOM COEFriCIEMTS / WOB 1 IHI UMOCR HOtRHO-O / M - 28 
MUCe HCAOOCXr NMTCOISC HHTEARSC HAOfElUT HMIOECHE MASSEXf HAMMWX HSAUHT HTOTEXf 
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HAOC MCMCXr 



SCHPDEST 

NSCX 

MIACE 

NCAOOCMf 

NMTECnSC 

NHTEARSC 

^ NHIOCME 

NMSUMCX 
HSALANT 

Miouxr 

MACt 
HSCHCXf 

Honeo 
roKO 



HOMO nno 



\liS rCTHHIO fCTHNIHIO fCTrH^O WirNfUO SCHSCX tCHMCE ICHlKtO •CHWIOIP «»«V»U» ICOMHf 



0.19122 
0.1297 

-0.24199 
0.1791 

0.19697 
0.W91 

0.S7269* 
0.0909 

-0.00909 
0.9639 

-0.2139% 

0.2792 

0.117601 
0.0109 

-0.110960 
0.0309 

0.20992 
0.2960 

0.1lll3«l 
0.11731 

0.1619% 
0.11106 

0.20^29 
0.29M7 



0.203IIS 
0.2990 

•0.19509 
0.0637 

0.22793 
0«2I|%3 

0.36509 
0.0541 

0.01%76 
0.9%06 

•0.1991% 
0.11216 

0.96099 
O.0O19 

•0.ll9%9i 
0.007% 

0.2|6%9 

0.139% 

0.19393 
0.31199 

0.21930 
0.2611% 

0.22279 
0.25%9 



ERJC sins 



0.176119 
0.369O 

1.00000 
O.OOOO 

0.95732 
0.0001 

-0.H6695 
0.0122 



0.30053 
0.1199 

0.95732 
O.OOOl 



0.39269 
0.0394 

0.711914 

O.OOOl 

0.2M94 

0.2091 

-0.32504 
0.091% 

•0.9n47 
0.0%79 

•0.06599 
0.7347 

•0.19309 
0.329O 

0.%0042 
ri.03%4 

0.01623 
0.93%7 

0.2^1%9 
OJ967 

0.26229 
0.1776 

0.19616 
0.3171 

0.122O7 
0.5360 

•O.M6695 
0.0122 



0.l59t7 
0.11199 

•0.91093 
0.0099 

0.03%19 
0.1629 

0.997%% 
0.0004 

0.25349 
0.1927 

•0.12943 
0.5109 

0. 411912 
O.0165 

-0.66974 

O.OOOl 

0.16367 
0.11093 

0.0l|2%5 
0.9302 

0.011393 
0.9259 

0.0795H 
0.697M 

0.17163 
0.3925 

0.8I|59M 
O.OOOl 



0.16436 
0.3975 

0.61297 
O.OOOl 

0.31777 
0.09911 

-0.51419 

0.00%/ 

•0.9%299 
0.0029 

0.09263 
0.7902 

-0.030311 
0.4742 

0.62995 
O.OOOH 

0.196511 
0.%263 

0.25^17 

o.i9ia 

0.3l36t» 
O.IOill 

0.17939 
0.3720 

0. 10911 
0.S905 

-0.16279 
0.%079 



1.00000 
O.OUOO 

-0.5'l%!>9 
0.002/ 



-0.5t|U99 

O.0U27 

t .oouno 

O.IHIUO 



0.ai4939 
0.0001 

•0. W»7 
0.00614 



-0.19319 

0.32i46 

O.03'lft3 
0.003>l 



0.04%ll7 
0.6691 

-0.57639 
0.OO13 

-0.00366 
0.9453 

0.63431 

0.0003 

O.32%20 
0.09211 

•0.1%462 
0.%90% 

0.37430 
0.0%71 

-0.97369 

o.oom 

0.02299 < 
0.9O76 

-0.01316 
0.9%69 

-0.02553 
0.497(1 

0.iO65S 
0.9693 

0.09258 
0.63911 

0.41015 
0.0001 

0.79016 
O.OOOl 

•0.56/55 
0.0016 



-0.39993 
0.0630 

0.2740% 
0.1962 

-O.J0363 

o;ii6o 

-0.56972 
0.0016 

-0;13325 
0.%991 

0.177311 
0.3666 

-0.942116 
0.O014 

0.116917 
0.0116 

-0. 142110 
0.3529 

-0.29379 
0.1925 

-0.30260 
0.1179 



0. 00203 
0.9914 

•0.14007 
0.%771 

-0.0450% 
0.6670 

0.2%209 
0.21%9 

0.160%3 
0.%1tl4 

0.10513 
0.99%% 

0.23%77 
0.2292 

-0.22011 
0.260% 

0.311999 
0.0679 

•0.19954 
O.3046 

-0.13122 
0.11630 



0. 24224 

0.21112 

0.497112 

0.0001 

0.29334 

0.1933 

-0.46719 

0.0122 

-0.93634 
0.0033 

-0.03249 
0.4642 

^•O. 17629 
0.3694 

0.99022 
0.002% 

0.01777 
0.9249 

0.211912 
0.2011 



•0.00649 
0.972% 

•0.16013 
0.3590 

0.311301 
0.0739 

0.156%6 
0.11266 

-0.09636 
0.6297 

-0.17772 
0.3696 

0.110797 
0.0312 

»0.0%9)6 
0.6146 

0.12036 
0.5%16 

0.36992 
0.0%05 



-0.37762 
0. 01176 

-0.33359 
0.O824 

-0.49NII6 
0.0001 

-0.42659 
O.OOOl 

0.26313 
0. 1761 



-0.20090 
0.3093 

-0.01tl07 
0.9%3% 

0.311629 
0.0710 

0. 31179% 
0.0696 

-0. 11306 
0.5667 



0.26ll%7 
0.1734 

0.21229 
0.2741 

0.01907 
0.9233 

-0.37613 
O.0%69 

-0.%561% 
0.01%2 

0.61^32 
0.0001 



0. 29146 
0.132% 

0.36231 
0.0%ll7 

0.26959 
0.1720 

0.510%5 
0.0055 

0.55750 
0.0021 

-0.37621 
0.0M05 



0.63790 
0.0003 

0.09026 
0^995 

0.117462 
0.0100 

0.11199 

0.9705 

-O.059%0 
0.7795 

-0.19766 
0.3126 

0.30316 
0.1166 

-0.12455 
0.91M 

-0.01975 
0.9366 

0.%73K0 
0.0109 

0.50223 
0.0065 

0.%9lll7 
0.0079 

0.50235 
0.0065 

0.01763 
0.9290 

O.0%620 
0.41511 

0.331<i5 
.0.06M9 



0.31460 
0.1O26 

0.%4296 
0.016% 

0.57231 
0.OO19 

-0.04260 
0.4760 

-0.14929 
0.O465 

*0.14C29 
0.4153 

0.39232 
0.O369 

0. 16732 
0. 39117 

0.31316 
0. 10117 

0.62tl11 
O.OOOH 



0.90151 
0.O4I4 

«^.0S434 
0«4%6I 

0.31944 

0.1019 

0.29972 
0.1420 

0.04977 
0.401% 

H).246H 
0.1347 

0.42097 
0.0294 

-0.14624 
0.3921 

0.19129 

0.%«i22 

0.33566 
0.0606 



0.92601 
0.O039 

0.49907 
C.OIHO 

0.37987 
0.0^62 

0.11612 
0 . 9563 

0.165118 
0.4001 

0.27957 
0. 1*<96 



0.4015% 
0.03112 

0.45509 
0.0150 

0.437ti1 
0.0199 

0.i?9307 
0.1301 

0.24754 
0. 1374 

O.0*i699 
0.4125 



rCIMNHIO 

pcirrao 
rcTrnrm 

KHSCK 
KMIACC 

KHsrcco 

KNOMf 
^ aCHOYSUS 
YCOUNT 
SCOUNT 
STUTCAft 

LDCDCCAC 
SCHmCST 



H)fCO 



STATISTICAt AHAIYSIS SYITCM 15:10 fMIOAY* JUNC 11. 19M 

coRHCLATioM cocrriciCMTf / r^oe 1 1«l IMOCR NO:MK>«0 / « » ?s 
HOMO rofco Slit rcTHfRo fcmiwo Kuno fcunno scHstx ocnmcc fcnsKto scmmor icmoyimi toom«t 

0 AMM 0 M919 H>.502%7 9.00000 H>. 51567 O.fO^lO -0.OS252 0.«|1925 -0.«M10 0.^7% 0.11672 O.OTOSS 0.SSH1 
6?OoR oToOOl o!w6* d!0OOO 6:0050 oToOOl 0.0001 0.026% O.OOOS O.0J%6 0.55W 0.7W1 0.07T? 

0 16270 m.lfSIt 0.9SMS *0.51567 1.00000 -0.5035S 0.25511 *0. 10H9 0*i0725 •0.06S55 -©.OlISI 0.^362 •••OJJtJ 
oISS O-llw OTOOI* 6;Oo5o O.OOOO o!oon O.lWf 0.57fll O.OOOI 0.7M0 0.f5*5 0.0S32 o.tstz 

O.tlOlf 0.79016 •0.56759 0.90%%J •O.50J5J 1.00000 •0.t6%75 0-377%J •0.6J790 0.*9J|I|2 ^i^iH '^A^lSl 
oToOOl 6'jOOI 6!oOl6 O.0OO1 0.0011 O.OOOO 0.O001 O.WI77 O.OOOJ 0.0079 0.i2M 0.7029 0.2707 

0.a5^M •0.02659 0.26S1S -0.i)252 0.25561 -0.i6ll75 1.00000 •O.SS^ ^l}}!^^ '^i^'SJS ^kHlSi ^nVM ^k*VSt 
6.0001 oTooOl 6!l761 oToOOl 0.1059 0.0001 0.0000 0.061% C.0907 0.0060 0.2195 0.3510 t.fJ91 

0.SW29 O.SIl79% -0.11300 0.%1925 -O.109%3 0.377ll3 -0.53500 1-OWOO -0- 1M22 0. 0106% -0.1 6|l6J| VnSJfi^fcitT 
6.0710 O.oSi 0.5667 0.026% 0.579% O.0%77 0.061% 0.0000 0.%739 0.9250 0.3%69 0.9069 0.%697 

visa -i?a:s 'iss? -vssi; 'iSg? vass "ifis? 'i?!ss -i'ssi 'i'sstt vss? -juik 

•ir.S? -i!JSJ 'iTJi -i??S2 ""iTiSS V8t5 -iflSJ 'i°S5 VSS -6??!% 

o oi7£l O OMM 0 331%5 0.11672 •0.01131 0. 0% 362 -0.23956 -0. 1 6416% 0.02%%% -0.07109 1.00000 0.25359 0.73320 
6?9290 6?5l5% O.oSJ 6.55%2 6:95%5 oVoZH 0.2t95 0.3ll69 0.9017 0.7193 0.0000 0.1929 0.0001 

0 11612 0 165%6 0.27957 0-0703S 0.W362 -S.0744J -0. 16312 0-13006 0.32300 0.36356 0.25359 1-00000 0.21299 
6.5563 6.5o01 O.tW 0.7221 0.0332 0.7029 0.3510 0.5069 0.0935 O.0%39 0.1929 0.0000 0.2765 

n POiftT 0 M7%« 0 okAM 0.33091 -0.011296 0.21552 -0.39192 -0. 1ll2%% -0.15306 -0.0560% 0.73326 0.21299 1-00000 
6!l30l 6!l378 6?6125 6.0777 VSm 0.2707 0.0391 0.ll697 0.%3%tl 0.7770 0.0001 0.2765 0.0000 

0.06350 0.33506 -0.06010 0.2l93ll -0. 39660 -0. m69 -0.15056 0.01153 0.82039 0.26ro9 0.96JI79 
6^6727 0.0ei3 0.7613 0.2621 0.0366 Ci.3ll66 O.Htltltl 0.9536 0.0001 0. 1%73 0.0001 

n ti7P^ n hnnni 0 07J«J 0.29623 0.0ti556 0.20676 -0.%0M56 -0.31tl67 -0.065m> 0.37697 0.71777 0.%7950 0.5913% 
6 iSo 6?03S9 6?7Ja9 6!l259 oTeuS 0:2911 0.0327 0.1027 0.66%0 0.0%80 . 0.0001 0.0096 0.0009 

■0.2051111 -0.07136 0.0^1290 -0. 1t|968 0.01690 -0.21l|19 0.t|l7ll% -0.15631 0.00JO7 -0.051Jl3 
0.29« 0.7161 0.62611 0.llM65 0.92M0 0.2736 0.tl5H0 0.tl210 0.9636 0.79%9 



0.26563 O.SOUH 
O.V%0% 0.1166 



0.05973 
0.7627 



i»0.1%161 
0.il716 



0.03599 
0.6557 



n n -0 ?ftra9 O 29220 -0 39597 0.33%79 -0. 16SII5 0.267%% -0.26275 0.06999 0.03956 -0.00699 -0.11523 

6!255% 6I3J95 oAkM ofuU 6.0370 6.0616 6.3915 0.1360 0.1767 0.6%66 0.6lll5 0.9636 0.5595 



0 %6790 0 5%522 -0. 1%965 0.ll2ltB7 O.0M105 0.%1%72 -0.55002 0.25655 -0.07069 0.52%J3 
6.0120 6!o027 6.3|i|72 0.02il2 0.6357 0.0262 0.002% 0.1676 0.7206 0.00ll2 



0. 152111 
0.113^6 



0.il23il6 0.23921 
0.02117 0.2202 



-0.31563 -0.29976 0.29679 -0.57«42l 0.52935 -0-57962 
0.1016 0.1212 0.1251 O.OOlU 0.0036 0.0012 

SCOUNf SWITtAa fRSCHCK PRAflMPfR LDfOtCRt SCHfRfST 



er!c"'" 



0.5V>61 
11.1)1121 



0.5VI65 
:i.Uil?2 



0. 1P615 -O.t?U90 0.i|t9?7 
0. O.yMiU O.0?6'l 



0. 09271 
0.63B9 



O.%7270 -0.liy>*2 0.II659II -0,06195 -0 03515 0.10%16 -0.11901 
0.0111 0.C161 0.0086 0.75<4l 0.6591 0.5979 0.5<i6<« 
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160 



O 



162 



ERIC 



NMCC 

ICAOOCXf 

MNTCCMSC 

NNTCAMSC 

HM)fCMT 

HHIOCCAC 

NaSUNCX 

HSALAMT 

MTOTCXr 

NACC 

NSCHCXr 

HOHCO 

porcD 

SIBS 

rcirpRO 



SCOUNT ITUTCM 



0.77M 



•o.onoi 

0.9ti76 



0.0206 

0.20511 
0.2f51 

H». 0^2(2 
0.S295 

H>.2a4ia 

0. 139a 

0.012$ 

H).1f^M 
0.3205 

0.1M0) 
0. 117^7 

0.%7697 

0.0103 

0. 1199^1 
0.6060 

0.52333 
0.00^3 

0. 53390 
0.003% 

0.20583 

o.mon 

0.3017^* 
0.1136 

0. 06350 
0.6727 

0. 33506 
0.0813 

-0.O601O 
0.7613 

0.2I93II 

0.262t 



S T A 

COKRCUTIOfl 

fUSCHCX nUOHKK 

M). 1^205 •0.30165 •0.07261 

O.II603 0.1166 0.71)5 

0.666f7 0.156IK> *0. 13736 0.56556 

O.00O1 0.%26i 0.11656 0.O017 

0.02361 -0.06015 0.33191 0.38593 

0.90#3 0.6652 0.0«IH» 0.O«l25 

•0.26962 •0.06060 o.36;a6 -o-aiiw 

0.13^7 0.6627 0.0563 0.9536 

•0.16372 0.51507 -O-lilf 37 •0.1O021 

0.36f6 0.0050 0.06611 0.6119 

0.51002 0.3%M2 •O. 16^57 
0.0056 0.0725 O-wZ? 

•0.20607 -0.2302% -0.22293 -0.37203 

0.2909 0.2365 0.25ll2 0.O512 

0.151113 0.10256 -0.05935 0.173W 

0.M16 0.6035 0.76112 0.37ft9 

0.7)253 0^ 10297 -0.11253 0.59319 

6.00O1 0.6021 0.5666 0.O009 

0.66669 0.215%7 -O.Hl321 0.55966 

6!o001 0.2706 0.W72 0.O020 

0.60565 0.12602 0.00787 0.51074 

O.0OC6 0.5162 0.9683 0.O055 

0.66126 0.113203 -0. 20367 0.5707% 

O.00O1 0.0217 0.2986 0.00)5 

0.31722 •O.205ll«J 0.22261 
0.1000 0.29M3 0.?5(4U 

O.HOOOI •0.07136 0.16365 
0.03119 0.7181 0.31*95 

0.07363 0.011290 •0.28009 
0.I0S9 0.628(1 0. 1<480 



TISTICAL AHALVSIS SYSTEM 

cocrricitms / mob i iri u«otii «o:rho-o / h » 26 

LDCDECKC SCHfACST 
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0.59680 
0.O006 

0.1«l116 
0.il737 

•0.65600 
0.0001 

-0.76t|l|ll 
0.0001 

0.06176 
0.75M6 



0.67167 -0.31067 
0.O001 0.1076 



0.5%700 
0.0026 

0.O0812 
0.9673 

0.20126 
0.30l|% 

0.12399 
0.5296 

0. 067117 
0.7330 

0. 01009 
0.959U 



0.%6790 -0.31583 
0.O120 0. 1016 

0.5%522 -0.29976 
0.O027 0. 1212 



0.29623 
0.1259 

O.0M558 
0.8178 

0.20676 
0.2911 



•0.1%908 0.29220 
0.i|t|65 0. 1313 

0.01890 -0.39597 
0.92140 0.03/0 

•0.21f|t9 0.33'»79 
0.2736 0.O816 



-0. Itt965 
0.IIM72 

0.%2M87 

0.0%105 
0.6357 



0.29679 
0.1251 

-0.571121 
O.OOIU 

0.52935 
O.OUia 
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0.t||»l72 -0.5798? 
O.D?02 0.0012 



SCOUHf STUTCAU 



rcimrfio 

tCNSCX 

SCNKACC 

SCHSKCD 

SCHOVSUS 

iGoum 

flCGUNf 
SfUfCAK 

I— • 

LOCOCCMC 
SCHmCST 



•0.396M 
0«03M 

•0. 1 W9 
O^SHM 

0.01153 
0.f536 

0.t2039 

0.0001 

0.26109 

o.mn 

0.9M79 
0.0001 

i.ooaoo 

0.0000 

0.75M2 
0.0001 

0.06091 
0.7M2 

*0. 11070 
0.5750 

0.29105 
0.1329 

-0.06363 
0.7i|77 



0*0327 

M>.31M7 
0.1027 

•>0.00596 

0.66IM> 

0.37697 
O.O^M 

0.71777 
0.0001 

0.117950 
0.0096 

0.591311 
0.0009 

0.755*12 
0.0001 

i.ooboo 

0.0000 

0.151tl7 
0.:ill17 

-0.13666 
0.tl616 

0.11095 1 
0.0305 

0.111163 
0.M722 



$ T A 

conncuTtoM 
mscticx nuoNfCR 

0.1^7Ml •0.16a%5 
O.^yiO 0.3915 

•0.15031 0.2§7M 
0.%210 0.1360 

O.0OMI7 ^0.26275 
0.9«36 0.1767 

•0.051%3 0.00999 
0.7949 0.61166 



T1ST1CAL AHALYSIS 8Y6TEH 
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LOCOCCHC SCHmCST 

>0.55002 O.«l7270 
0.00211 0«0111 
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0.25655 •0.«l5062 
0.1676 0.0161 

-0.07069 0.«l659ll 
0.7206 0*0068 

0.52M3 -0.06195 
0.00«I2 t.?5«l1 

0.05973 0.03956 O.lWJl -0.O3515 
0.7627 0*8ll15 0.«I366 0.6591 

0.li23«l6 0.104116 
0.02117 0.5979 

0.23921 -0.11901 
0.2202 O.5116I1 

0.29105 -0.06363 
0,1329 0.7*177 

0.110959 0. 1%163 
0.0305 0.*I722 

1.00000 -0.592311 0.16907 0.15625 
0.0000 0.O009 0. 3898 O.II212 

•0.592JII 1.00000 -0.12269 -O.ll0lj99 
0.0009 0.0000 0.53%O O.0325 

0.16907 -0.12269 1.00000 -0.33751 
0.3696 0.53MO 0.0000 O.0790 

0.156?5 -0.«IOM99 -0.i3751 1.00000 
0.*#2t2 0.O325 0.0/9O O.OOOO 



•0.14161 •0.0O6f9 
0.4716 0.96J6 

0.06599 -0.11523 
0.8557 0.5593 

0.06091 -0.11070 
0.T562 0*5750 

0.15147 -0.1)666 
0.%II17 0.4616 
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S T A T 1 


S T 1 C A L A 


NALYSIS SYSTCH 


15:22 F8IDAY« 


JUNE Iff 1962 


VAfHAtLC 


II 


MEAN 


STO OtV 


SUN 


HmmuN 


NAXImJn 


AKNATH 


26 


(6.72602321 


9.76152666 


1666.3286II96II 


52.35036610 


57 • l7Zi J 1 


AfCKtAO 


2$ 


7).OS220ll71 


8.29SII1602 


2101.»>6173176 


62.925311722 


B9«5fOr iUJ5 




28 


73.2»0S6791 


9.226236112 


205l.015901il3 


56.62762201 




»:scx 


26 


0.29796606 


0.11231256 


6.311366571 


0.07812500 




MIACC 


26 


0.«66ll9ll29 


0.12909539 


13.677611001 


0.21072632 ' 


11 7^^2222 


NCAOOCXr 


26 


9.36926906 


1.711 3969511 


262.V3953II30 


5.60000000 




NNTCCmC 


26 


^6.621li953S 


26.32297165 


15305.110166927 


l|95 . 66005507 


fi11l.26flM9S7 


IMTCAIISC 


26 


372.86390679 


21.71793180 


160110. 18939023 


533 •97II3>B97 


£11 48M!I217 


HAOrCRAT 


26 


1.0996139% 


0.07526376 


30.78919020 


1 .00000000 


1 •cy^ • • fW^ 


IMIOCCIIC 


26 


2.9769666) 


0.23969210 


72.21166793 


1.95000000 




KABSeMP 


26 


7.157111172 


1.57616ll«lll 


200.39996610 


3. 111705662 




MASSUIICX 


26 


0.02633312 


0.0%122271 


0.793327110 


0 




MSAIAHT 


26 


17552. M932073 


6ll0.69ll5ll329 


II91II72. 500960113 


162H3 . 36668869 




NfOIDCr 


26 


11.07003109 


1.996811538 


309.960670ia8 


6.28000000 


1M 1llll7ft9Al 


HACC 


26 


36.996801116 


1.911M6960 


1091.96651691 


33.116000000 




HSCHCKf 


26 


6.31732076 


1. 350972 1M 


176.661196133 


3 .66000000 


a II9S506II9 




26 


3.657868111 


0.296im91 


106.02066765 


3. 1 f O^f lHa 




rorcD 


26 


3.60827236 


0/^2069050 


105.63162607 


2.oMO0uiKHl 


M llin%7M9 
^ .O 1 V7 f 


SIBS 


26 


3.77035326 


0.ll602tl617 


105.56989110 


2.96103896 




PCINfUO 


26 


0.?6ll39992 


0.1060375!^ 


7.96319777 > 


0.03«l>ld276 


ff 0 f 




26 


0.31015663 


0.1 1027009 


6.661136556 


0. 125581<I0 




rCIFffflO 


26 


0.23ll66!^62 


0. 15390009 


6*57063728 


u . u jH*fO«r r o 




fcirNrHO 


26 


0.577108714 


0.12966512 


16. 1390111160 


0.26511626 


!0. 86000000 


SCHSCK 


26 


0.119370667 


0.02292207 


13.823792110 


0.M5969305 


0.511977376 


SCHRACC 


26 


0.5566M^M0 


0.31079t|25 


15.58607333 


0.10539523 


1.00000000 


sctispreo 


?6 


0.0633176(4 


0.0tl7(l6659 


1.77269955 


0 


0.179ll55ll5 


,„ SCIIDBOP 


?6 


0.03?95ni9 


0.0M5^6276 


0*92279859 


0 


O.IUI 561166 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SYSTEM 



VAIIIAALC 


N 




STD OtV 


SUN 


.HININUN 


SCHOYSUS 


28 


0.70796228 


0.3931209t 


19.8229ll39tl 


0. 01 3571166 


tCOUMT 


21 


SI. 00000000 


96.9705627) 


•60 . IMIUIIIIUUv 


0 oooooooo 




21 


10Sll.7|4|20971 


7111.56315882 


28972.00000000 


107.00000000 






S1.0«06172ll 


7.35926700 


870.25728205 


17.00000000 




21 


Il.»3971tl29 


H. 122911522 


127.00000000 


1. oooooooo 


fMOMKH 


21 


S.>7lll28»7 


3.011tlK202 


100.00000000 


0 


iOCDCGRC 


28 


2.60630^31 


0.203576117 


70.576511857 


2.31250000 


8CHNICST 


28 


2.091123952 


0.158633<l8 


57.51070659 


1.6II705082 
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N « 23 








apgmath' 


ArCRCAO AfCWRIT 
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MAXIMUN 
K50637064I 
77.00000000 
2065.00000000 
l«.9S33333S 
16.SO00O000 
9.00000000 
3.1S79S103 
2.31250000 
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MSCX 

MUC£ 

NCAOOCXf 

HNTCCHSC 

HHTEARSC 

HAOPCRAT 

NH I CECHC 

HABStKf 

HABSUNtX 

HSAIAHT 

HIOICKf 



0. 06027 * 
0.7606 

»0. 711095 ' 
O.OOOt 

•0.111769 
0.11533 

0.75955 
O.OOOt 

0.65535 
O.OOOt 

•0.08277 
0.675(1 

0.29206 
0.1315 

•0. 58601 
0.OO11 

-0.07»l02 
0.7082 

-0.12M92 
O.V?6^ 

•O.IOI168 
0.5960 



•0.275611 
0.1557 

•*O.8290t| 
0.0001 

•O. 30770 
0.11:2 

O.6tl013 
0.0002 

0.611152 
0.0005 

0.06269 
0.7513 

0.22662 
0.21158 

-0.57552 

o.oom 

0.01175 
0.9527 

•0.31399 
0. 1037 

•0.31276 

0. io:»i 



«0.61675 
0.0005 

*0.56617 
0«O011 

-0.W71 
0.O169 

0.293811 
0.1291 

0.39603 
0«O37O 

0. ;0673 
Q«5880 

-0.OM357 
0.8257 

•0.21829 
0.26115 

•0. 03327 
0.8665 

•0.t|li665 
0.0172 

-0.119393 
0.0076 
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mm 



COMCUTIOH roi«« •< 11 »•> ■ It ' 

APCNATH 



ERIC 



HAGC 



0.06^81 
0.7391 



MSCHEXr 0.02751 
0.66911 



HOMCO 

rorco 
stes 



0.1^11197 
O.OOl^l 

0.116936 
0.0062 

-0.61623 

0.0001^ 



fCTNNIO 0.67590 
0.0001 



A i Y S I 
•»NuLr 

«0. 23669 
0.22119 

-0.15162 
0.M06 

0.5(1167 
0.0029 

0.5(1676 
0.0025 

-0.61929 
0.OO01 

0.69306 
0.OO01 



S 6 Y 6 T C N 

; HO »IMArn / N « 28 

AfCWNII 

-0.M052 
0.0222 
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rCTHNmO -0.67756*0 
0.0001 

rctrmo 0.790911 
0.0001 

rCTFNfM -0.596«l6 
0.0006 

SCHSCX 0.15971 
0.^169 

SCHiUCC -0.7il73H 
0.0001 

SCHSf CCD 0.25037 
0. 1988 

SCHDROf 0.16389 
O.HOkl 

SCHOYSUS -0.32077 
0.0961 

TCOUNr 0.32883 
0.0675 



SCOUNt 



0.266<40 
0. 1395 



STUfCAR 0.1161U 
0.5562 

TRSCIICX -0.156311 
O.I|?69 



0.66193 
0.000: 

0.75603 
0.0001 

-0.^7686 

0.O099 

0.29533 
0. 1271 

-0.65626 
0.0001 

0.31091 
0. 1073 

-0.211%7 
0.2600 

-0.31761 
0.O993 

0.02563 
0.6970 

-0.02272 
0.9086 

-0. 07992 
0.6660 

-0.11615 
0.5561 



•0.^61155 
0.0126 

0.36663 
0.0536 

0. 311606 
0.0712 

-0.766110 
0.0001 

0.35696 
0.0607 

-0.39769 
0.0360 

0.117016 
0.0116 

-0.16261 
O.I1O6II 

0.22693 
0.2%55 

-0.60021 
0.0007 

0.32m 
0.0916 

-0.65035 
0.0002 

-0.31756 
0.0996 

-0.111309 
0.0269 

-0.117011 
0.0116 

-0.368^9 
0.0%10 

-0.21019 
0.2630 
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r. » — . 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS fVSTCN n:22 MIOAY. JUNE 11« 19»2 

cMKCUtioM cocrFicicNTS / r^oB 1 mt unoen wtimo-o / n • 2t .vr . . ; 

AfCMATH AfCnEAD AfGMIIT 

mAOHrCK 0.3t2ll9 0.33023 0.2t22^ 
O.OUMi 0.0061 O.ltiM 

LOCDCCnt 0.22790 0.ie9t9 0.00^3ll 
0.21133 0.3331 0.9709 

SCHmCST -0.6N$12 -0.66172 -0.36159 
0.0002 0.0001 0.0^51 
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STUDENl QUESTIONNAIRE 



PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS BY CIRCLING THE NUMBER ON THE RIGHT 
OF YOUR BEST ANSWER TO THE QUESTION. PICK ONLY ONE ANSWER FOR EACH 
QUESTIONl!! 

!• How old are you? 

7 years old - 1 , 

8 years old - 2, 

9 years old - 3. 

10 years old - A 

11 years old - 5 

12 years old - 6 

13 years old - 7 

2. Arfi you a boy or girl? 

boy - 1 
girl - 2 

3. Including this year, how many years have you been at this school? 

Less than 1 year - 1 

2 years - 2 

3 years - 3 
A years - A 

5 years - 5 

6 years - 6 
7 years or more - 7 

A. What is your race or ethnic group? 

American Irdlan - 1 
Black American - 2 
White American - 3 
Spanish-surnamed American - A 
Oriental American - 5 
Other - 6 

5. What kind of work does your father usually do? 

Skilled Craftsman or Foreman 

Semi-skilled worker - 1 
Unskilled Worker 

Professional 
Manager or Owner - 2 
Office or Sales 

Stays at home - 3 
Deceased - A 
I don't know - 5 
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6. What kind or work does your mother usually do? 

Skilled Craftsman ^r Foreman 

Semi-skilled worker - 1. 
Unskilled Worker 

Professional 
Manager or Owner - 2. 
Office or Sales 

Stays at home - 3. 

Deceased — 4. 

I don' t know - 5. 

7. How much schooling does your father have? 

Finished fewer than eight years of school 1. 

Finished eighth g^ade but did not attend high school - 2. 

Went to high school but did not graduate - 3. 

Graduated from high school - 4. 

Went to college - 5. 

1 don' t know - 6. 

8. How much schooling does your mother have? 

Finished fewer than eight years of school - 1. 

Finished eighth grade but did not attend high school - 2. 

Went to high school but did not graduate - 3. 

Graduated from high school - 4. 

Went to college - 5. 

I don ' t know - 6 . 



THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ARE TO BE ANSWERED BY CIRCLING THE NUIIBER ON THE 
RIGHT OF THE CORRECT ANSWER. REMEMBER, NO ONE WILL SEE YOUR ANSWERS 
EXCEPT THOSE OF US FROM LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, SO PLEASE TELL US 
JUST WHAT YOU THINK. (Pick only one answer for each question.) 



9. Hov far do you think you will go in school? 

Finish grade school - 1. 
Go to high school for a while - 2. 

Finish high school - 3. 
Go to college for a while - 4. 

Finish college - 5. 

10. How many students in this school try hard to get a good grade on their 
weekly tests? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 
Most of tl e students - 2. 
Half of the students - 3. 
Some of the students - 4. 
Almost none of the students - 5. 
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11. How many 'students In this school will work hard to get a better grade 
on the weekly tests than their friends do? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2. 

Half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - 4. 

Almost none of the students - 5. 

12. How many students in this school don't care if they get bad grades? 

Almost all of the students - 1 • 

Most of the students - 2. 

Half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - 4. 

Almost none of the students - 5. 

13. How many students In this school do more studying for weekly tests 
than they have to? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2. 

Half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - 4. 

Almost none of the students - 5. 



14, 



15, 



16< 



17, 




If most of the students here could go as far as they wanted in school, 
how far would they go? 

Finish grade school 
Go to high school for a while 
Finish high school 
Go to college for a while 
Finish college 



- 1. 

- 3. 

- 4. 

- 5. 



How important do mcst of the students in this class feel it is to 
do we]l in school work? 

They feel it is very important - 1, 
They feel it is important - 2, 
They feel it is somevhat important - 3, 
They feel it is not very important - 4, 
They feel it is not important at all - 5, 

How important do you think most of the students in this school feel 
it is to do well in school work? 

They feel it is very important - 1, 

They feel it is important ~ 2, 

They feel it is somewhat important - 3, 

They feel it is net very important - 4, 

They feel it is not important at all - 5, 

How many students in this class think reading is a fun thing to do 
and read even when they don^'^t have to? 

Almost all of the students - 1, 

Most of the students ■ 2, 

About half of the students - 3, 

Sor.;e of the students - 4 , 

■ e 1 None of the students - 5, 
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18 • How many students in this school make fun of or tease students who 
get really good grades? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2* 
About half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - A. 

None of the students - 5. 



19. How many students In this school don^t do as well as they could do 
because they are afraid other students won't like them as much? 

Almost all of the students - 1 . 

Most of the students - 2. 
About half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - A. 

None of the students - 5« 

REMEMBER, PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS BY CIRCLING THE NUMBER 
WHICH BEST ANSWERS THE QUESTION FOR YOU. PICK ONLY ONE ANSWER FOR EACH 
QUESTION. 

20. If students in this school did not have their work graded by 
teachers, how many would study hard? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2. 
About half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - A. 

None of the students - 5. 

21. People like me will not have much of a chance to do what we want to 
in life. 

Strongly agree - 1. 

Agree - 2. 
Disagree - 3. 
Strongly dis.-'gree - A. 

22. People like roe will never do well in school even though ve try hard. 

Strongly agree - 1. 

Agree - 2. 
Disagree - 3. 
Strongly disagree - 4. 

23. You have to be lucky to get good grades in this school. 

Strongly agree - 1. 

Agree - 2. 
Disagree - 3. 
Strongly disagree - 4. 

2A. Think of your friends. Do you think you can do school work better, 
the same or poorer than your friends? 

Better than all of then - 1. 

Better than roost of them - 2. 

About the same - 3. 

Poorer than most of them - 4. 

O Poorer than all of them - 5. 
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25. When you' finish high school, do you think you vill be one of the 
best students » about the same as most or below most oL the 
students? 

One of the best - 1. 
Better than most of the students - 2. 
Same as. most of the students ~ 3. 
Below most of the students A*. 

One of the worst - 5. 



26. How fax: do you think your best friend believes you will go in 
school? 

Finish grade school - 1. 
Go to high school for a while - 2. 

Finish high school - 3. 
Go to college for a while - A. 

Finish college - 5. 

NOW WE WOULD LIKE TO ASK SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE TEACHERS IN THIS SCHOOL. 
ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS AS YOU ANSWERED THE OTHER ONES BY CIRCLING THE 
NUMBER. REMEMBER. NO TEACHER WILL SEE YOUR ANSWERS. SO BE AS HONEST AS 
YOU CAN* 

27. How many teachers in this school tell students to try to get better 
grsdes than their classmates? 

Almost all of the teachers 1. 
Most of the teachers - 2. 
Half of the teachers - 3. 
Some of the teachers - A. 
None of the teachers - 5. 

28. Of the teachers that you know In this school* how many don*t care if 
the students get bad grades? 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 

Most of the teachers - 2, 

Half of the teachers • 3. 

Some of the teachers - A. 

None of the teachers - 5. 

29. Of the teachers that you know in this schooli how many tell students 
to do extra work so that they can get better grades? 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 

Most of the teachers • 2. 

Half of the teachers - 3. 

Some of the teachers - A. 

None of the teachers - 5. 




30. Of the tisacucrs that you know in this school, how many make the 
students work too hard? 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 

Most of the teachers • 2. 

Half of the teachers - 3. 

Some of the teachers - A. 

None of the teachers - 5, 
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31. Of the teachers that you know in this school, how ©any don*t care 
how hard the student works, as long as he passes? 

Alxsost all of the teachers - K 
Most of the teachers - 2. 
Half of the teachers - 3. 
Some of the teachers - 4. 
None of the teachers - 5. 

32 • What kind of student does the teacher you like the best expect you 
to be in school? 

One of the best - 1. 

Better than tnost of the students - 2. 

Same as most of the students * 3. 

Below most of the students * 4. 

One of the worst - 5. 

33. Think of your teacher Would your teacher sa^^ you can do school 
work better, the same, or poorer than other ptople your age? 

Better f.han all of then - 1. 
Better than most of them - 2. 

Sam€ as most of them 3* 
Poorer than most of them - 4, 

Poorer than all of them - 5» 

34. How often do teachers in this school try to help students who do 
badly on their school work? 

They always try to help - 1. 
They usually try to help - 2. 
They sometimes try to help - 3. 
They seldom try to help - 4. 
They never try to help - 5. 

35. Compared to students in other schools, hou much do students in this 
school learn? 

They learn a lot more in this school - !• 
They learn a little more in this school - 2. 
About the same as in other schools - 3. 
They learn a little bit less in this school - 4. 
They learn a lot less in this school - 5. 

36 • Compared to students from other schools, how well will most of the 
students from this school do in high school? 

They will be among the best - 1 . 

They will do better than niost - 2. 

They will do about the same as most - 3. 

They will do poorer than most - 4. 

They will be among the vorst - 5. 
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37« How important is it to teachers in this school that their students 
learn their school work? 

It is the most important thing to the teachers - 1. 

It is very important to the teachers - 2. 

It is somewhat important to the teachers • 3. 

It is not very important to the teachers - 4. 

It is not important at all to the teachers - 5. 

38. Think about the teachers you know in this school. Do you think 
the teachers in this school care more, or less, than teachers in 
other schools about whether or not theii stv;/ents learn their 
school work? 

Teachers in this school care a lot more - h 
Teachers in this school care a little more - 2. 

There is no difference - 3. 
Teachers in this school care a little less - A. 

Teachers in this school caie a lot less - 5. 

39. Does your teacher think you could finish college? 

Yes, for sure - 1. 

Yes, probably - 2. 

Maybe - 3. 

No, probably not - 4. 

No, for sure - 5. 



NOW WE WOULD LIKE YOU TO AliSWER SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR PARENTS. ANSWER 
THEM THE SAME WAY YOU ANSWERED THE OTHER ONES. 

40. How far do you think your parents believe you will go in school? 

Finish grade school - I. 

Go to high school for a while - 2. 

Finish high school - 3. 

Go to college for a while - 4. 

Finish college - 5. 

41. What kind of student do your parents expect you to be in school? 

Better than all of them - 1. 

Better than most of them - 2. 

About the satr»e - 3. 

Poorer than most of them - 4. 

Poorer than all of them - 5. 

42. Think of your parents. Do your parents say you can do school work 
better, the same, or poorer than your friends^ 

Better than all of them - 1. 

Better than most of them - 2. 

About the same - 3. 

Poorer than most of them - 4. 

Poorer than all of them - 5. 
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A3. Do your -parents think you could finish college? 

Yes, for sure - 1. 
Yes; probably - 2. 

Maybe - 3. 
No, probably not - A. 
No, for sure - 5. 



READ EACH STATEMENT BELOW. CIRCLE THE NUMBER OF THE ANSWER THAT TELLS HOW 
OFTEN THE STATEMENT IS TRUE FOR YOU. 



AA. In class, I have the same seat and I must sit next to the same 
students. 

Always - 1. 

Often - 2. 

Sometimes - 3. 

Seldom - A. 

Never - 5. 



A5. When I am working on a lesson, the other students in my class are 
working on the same lesson. 

Always - 1. 

Often - 2. 

Sometimes - 3. 

Seldom - A. 

Never - 5. 



A6. In most of my classes, the teacher tells me what I must work on; I 
have no choice. 

Always - 1. 
Often - 2. 
Sometines - 3. 
Seldom - ^. 
Never 5. 

A7. In class, the teacher stands in front of the room and works with the 
class as a whole. 

Always - 1. 

Often - 2. 
Sometines - 5. 
Seldom - ^. 

Never - 5. 



A8. If your teacher gave you a hard assignment, would you rather figure 
out how to do it by yourself or would you want your teacher to tell 
you how to do it? 

I almost always prefer figuring it out for myself - 1. 
I usually prefer figuring it out for myself - 2. 
Sometimes I prefer figuring it out for myself - 3. 
I usually like the teacher to tell me how to do it - ^. 
I always like the teacher to tell me how to do it - 5. 
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TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



The Infonnation you give us on this questionnaire is completely 
confidential . No one will see your ansvers except the members of our 
reaeerch staff. Reports will be made vith aggregate data, and no one 
person will be Identified with his or her data. After your questionnaire 
has been completely coded and punched on IBM cards* your questionnaire 
will be destroyed. Complete confidentiality is assured . It is very 
important that you be as candid as possible in your answers. Do not 
respond to any question that your feel is too "personal" or that you 
for any other reason prefer to leave unanswered. 

1. Please write the name of this school • 



2. Are you male or female (circle the number of the correct answer)? 

female - 1 
male - 2 

3. What is your race or ethnic group? 

Black - 1 
Chicano - 2 
Other Spanish Speaking - 3 
Native American - 4 
Oriental Origin - 5 
White - 6 

A. How long have you taught school (circle the number cf the correct 
answer)? 

Just this year • 1 
1 to 4 years - 2 
5 to 9 years - 3 
10 to 1 A years - 4 
15 or more years - 5 

5. How long have you taught in this school? 

Just this year - 1 
1 to 4 years - 2 
5 to 9 years - 3 

10 to 14 years - 4 
15 or more years - 5 

6. What grade level(s) are you teaching: 
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7. How much formal preparation do you have? 

Less than a 'iachelor's degree - I. 

Bachelor's degree - 2. 
Some graduate work but less than Master's degree - 3. 

Masters degree - ^. 
More than Master's degree but not Doctorate - 5. 

Doctor's degree - 6. 

8. How did you feel about your assignment to this school before 
coming here? 

Very happy about the assignment - 1." 

Sonewhat happy about the assignment - 2. 

No feelings one way or the other - 3. 

Somewhat unhappy about the assignment - A. 

Very unhappy about the assignment - 5^ 

9. Which best describes the students in your class(es)? 

All children of professional and white collar workers - I. 
Mostly children of professional and white collar workers - 2. 

Children from a general cross section of society - i. 
Mostly children of factory and other blue collar workers - A. 
A?.l children of factory and other blue collar workers - 5. 

Children of rural families - 6. 

10. If you had your choice of school settings, which would you select 
from among the following? 

All children of professional and white collar workers - 1. 
Mostly children of professional and white collar workers - 2. 

Children frcr: a general cross section of society - 3. 
Mostly children of factory and other blue collar workers - A. 
All children of factory and other blue collar workers - 5. 

Children of rural families - 6. 

11. What kind of school do you prefer to work in as far as racial 
composition is concerned? 

An all white school - 1. 
A mostly white school but with some non-white students - 2. 
A school that has about half white and half non-white students - 3. 

A mostly non-white school but with some white students - ^. 

A school with all non-white students - 5. 

I have no preference - 6. 

12. In your judgment, what is the general reputation of this school among 
teachers outside the school? 

Among the best - 1. 
Better than average - 2. 
About average - 3. 
Below average - 4. 
A poor school - 5. 
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13* If you hid to choost a tingle onet which of the following sources or 
Infonsuftt^on do you think best predicts a pupil's success or failure 
in higher education? 

Teacher reconimendations - 1. 
Group or individual intelligence or 

scholastic aptitude test scores - 2. 
Other standardized test scores (e.g., personality 

and vocational inventories, etc.) - 3. 

School grades - 4. 

Other - 5. 

WE WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU SO^E QUESTIONS ABOUT GROUPING PRACTICES AKD USE OF 
STANDARDIZED TESTS IN THIS SCHOOL. PLEASE FEEL FREE TO WRITE ANY ADDITIONAL 
COMMENTS AFTER EACH QUESTION. 

14. In general, hov are students In the same grade level assigned to 
different classes? 

Homogeneous grouping according to ability 
Heterogeneous grouping according to ability 

Random grouping 
No intentional grouping 
Other (Indicate) 



15* In general, how do you group the students within your class? 

Homogeneous grouping according to ability - 1. 

Heterogeneous grouping according to ability - 2. 

Random grouping - 3. 

No intentional grouping - 4. 

Other (indicate) " 5. 



16. Hov Important do you think standardized intelligence test scores of 
your student? are? 

Very Important - 1 . 

Somewhat important - 2. 

Not very important - 3. 

Not Important at all - 4. 

We do not give Intelligence tests in this school - 5. 

17. How often do your refer to or consider the I.Q. test scores of your 
students when you plan their work? 

Very often - 1 . 
Often - 2. 
Sometimes - 3« 
Seldom - 4 . 
Never - 5. 

18. On the average t what level of achievement can be expected of the 
students in this school? 

Much above national norm - 1. 
Slightly above national norm - 2. 
Approximately at national norm - 3. 
Slightly below national norm - 4. 
Much below national norm - 5. 

5 1 1S5^,, 



19. On the average, what level of achievement can be expected of the 
students ^in your class? 

Much above national norm - 1. 
Slightly above national norm - 2. 
Approximately at national norm - 3. 
Slightly below national norm - A. 

Much below national norm - 5. 



20. What percent of the students in this school do you expect to complete 
high school? 

90% or more - 1 . 
70% - 89% - 2* 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - A9X - 4. 
Less than 30X • 5. 

21. What percent of the students in your class do you expect to complete 
high school? 

90% or raore - 1. 
70% - 89X - 2^ 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - A9X - 4* 
Less than 30% - 5. 

22. What percent of the students in this school do you expect to 
attend college? 

90% or more - 1. 
70% - 69% - 2* 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - A9% - 4* 
Less than 30% - 5 . 



23. What percent of the students in your class do you expect to attend 
college? 

90% or move - 1 . 

70% - 89% - 2. 

50% - 69% - 3. 

30% - 49% - 4 . 

Less than 30% - 5 . 



24. What percent of the students in this school do you expect to 
complete college? 



90% or more - 1 . 

70% - 89% - 2 . 

50% - 69% - 3. 

30% - 49% - 4 . 

Less than 30% • 5. 




25. What percent of :he students in your class do you expect to complete 
college? 

90% or more - 1. 
70% - B9% - 2, 
50% - 69% - 3, 
30% - 49% • A. 

' . 1 On Less than 30% - 5, 
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26. How tnany^ of the students in this school are capable of getting mostly 
A*8 and B*8? 

90X or more - 1, 
70X - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69Z - 3. 
30X - 49X - 4. 
Less than 30% - 5. 

27. How many of the students in your class are capable of getting mostly 
A's and B's? 

90% or more - 1. 
70Z - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - A9% - A. 
Less than 30% - 5. 

28. How would you rate the academic ability of the students in this school 
compared to other schools? 

Ability here is much higher - 1. 
Ability here is somewhat higher - 2. 
Ability here is about the same - 3. 
Ability here is somewhat lower • A. 
Ability here is much lower - 5. 

29. What percent of the students in this school would you say want to comp 
high school? 

90!i! or more - 1. 

70% - 89% - 2. 

50% - 69% - 3. 

30% - A9% - A. 

Lesi than 307. - 5. 

30. What percent of the students in your class would you say vant to 
complete high school? 

90% or more - 1. 
70X - 895; - 2. 
SOX - 69?. - 3. 
30% - A95( - A. 
Less than 30% - 5. 

31. What percent of the students in this school would you say want to go 
to college? 

90% or more - 1. 
70% - 892 - 2. 
SOX - 69% - 3. 
30X - 49% - A. 
Less than 30% - 5. 

32. What percent of the students in your class would 
go to college? 
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you say want to 

90% or more - 1. 

70X - 89% - 2. 

50% - 697. - 3. 

30% - 1*9% - 4. 

Less than 30X - 5. 



PLEASE REMEMBpR, YOUR ANSWERS TO ALL OF THESE QUESTIONS ARE COMPLETELY 
CONFIDENTIAL* NO ONE BUT OUR RESEARCH STAFF WILL SEE YOUR ANSWERS. 

33* How much do you enjoy teaching In this school? 

Very Much - 1 , 
Much - 2. 
Average - 3. 
Little - A. 
Not at all - 5. 

34. If someone were to offer you an interesting and secure non-teaching 
job for $1,000 more a year, how seriously would you consider taking 
the job? 

Very seriously - 1. 
Somewhat seriously - 2. 
y very seriously - 3. 

Not at all - U. 

35. If someone were to offer you an interesting and secure non-teaching 
job for $3,000 more a year, how seriously would you consider taking 
the job? 

Very seriously - 1. 
Somewhat seriously - 2. 
Not very seriously - 3. 

Not at all - A. 

36. What percent of the students in this school do you think the principal 
expects to complet e hJ.gh school? 

90% or more - 1 . 
70X - 89X - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - 49% - 4. 
Less than 30% - 5. 

37. What percent of the students in this school do you think the principal 
expects to attend college? 

90% or more - 1. 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
SOX - 49% - 4. 
Less than 30% - 5. 

38. What percent of the students in this school do you think the principal 
expects to complete college? 

90% or more - 1. 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - 49% - 4. 
Less than 30% - 5. 
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39. How many rStudents in this school do you think the .principal believes 
are capable of getting A*8 and B^s? 

90% or TOore - 1. 

70% - 892 - 2. 

50% - 69% - 3. 

30% - - 4. 

Less than 30% - 5. 

40. How do you think your principal rates the acadetDic ability of the 
students ir. this school, compared to other schools? 

Rates it much better - 1. 
Rates it somewhat better - 2. 
Rates it the same - 3. 
Rates it somewhat lower - A. 
Rates it much lower - 5. 

41. Completion of high school is a realistic goal which you set for 
what percentage of your students? 

90% or more - 1. 

70% - 39% - 2. 

50% - 69% - 3. 

30% - 49% - 4. 

Less than 30% - 5. 

42. Completion of college is a realistic goal which you set for what 
percentage of your students? 

90% or more - 1. 
70% - S9% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - 49% - 4. 
Less than 30% - 5. 

43. How often do you stress to your students the necessity of a post 
high school education for a good job/or a comfortable life? 

Very often - 1. 
Often - 2. 
Sometimes - 3. 
Seldom - 4. 
Never - 5. 

44. Do you encourage your students who do not have sufficient economic 
resources to aspire to go to college? 

Always - 1 . 
Usually - 2. 
Sometimes - 3. 
Seldom - 4. 
Never - 5. 

45* Do you encourage your students who do not have sufficient academic 
ability to aspire to go to college? 

Always - 1. 
Usually - 2. 
Sometimes - 3. 
Seldom - 4. 

^ ^ 143 Never - 5. 
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46. How many^tcichers in this school feel that all their students should 
be taught to read well and inaster other academic subjects, even 
though some st^udents may not appear to be interested? - 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 

Most of the teachers - 2. 
About half of the teachers - 3. 
Some of the teachers - 4. 
None of the teachers - 5. 

47. It would be unfair for teachers in this school to insist on a higher 
level of achievement from students than they now seem capable of 
achieving. 

Strongly agree - 1 . 

Agree - 2. 
Unsure - 3. 
Disagree - 4. 
Strongly disagree - 5. 

48. If I think a student is not able to do some school work, I don't 
try to push him very hard. 

Strongly agree - 1. 

Agree - 2. 
Unsure - 3. 
Disagree - 4. 
Strongly disagree - 5. 

49. I am generally very careful not to push students to a level of 
frustration. 

Strongly agree - 1. 

>gree - 2. 

Unsure - 3. 

Disagree - 4. 

Strongly disagree - 5. 

50. How mary teachers encourage students to seek extra school work so 
that the students can get better grades? 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 

Most of the teachers - 2. 

About half of the teachers - 3. 

Some of the teachers - 4. 

None of the teachers - 5. 

51. Kow many students in this school try hard to improve on previous work? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2. 

About half of the students - 3. 

Some of the stadents - 4. 

None of the students - 5. 

52. How many students in your class try hard to improve on previous work? 

Almost all of the students - K 

Most of the students - 2. 

About half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - 4. 

9^- None of the students - 5. 
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53. How many students in this school will try hard to do better school 
work than their friends do? 



work than their classmates do? 



Almost all 


of 


the 


students - 


1. 


Most 
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2, 
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55. How many students in your school will try hard to do better school 
work than their classmates do? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 
Most of the students - 2. 

About half of the students - 3. 
Some of the students - 4* 
None of the students - 5. 

56 • How many students in your class are content to do less than they should? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2. 
About half of the students - 3. 
Some of the students - 4. 
None of the students - 5. 

57, How many students in this school will seek extra work so that they 
can ge.t better grades? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2. 
About half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - 4. 

None of the students - 5. 

58» How many students in you class will seek extra work so that they can 
get better grades? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2. 

About half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - 4. 

None of the students - 5. 

59. The parents of students in this school regard this school primarily 
as a "babysitting", agency: 

Strongly agree - 1 • 
Agree - 2, 
Unsure - 3. 
Disagree - 4. 

I9I45 Strongly disagree - 5. 



60. The parents of students in this school are deeply concerned that 
their children receive a top quality education. 

Strongly agree - 1. 

Agree - 2* 
Unsure - 3. 
Disagree - 4. 
Strongly disagree - 5. 

61. How many of the parents of students in this school expect their 
children to complete high school? 

Almost all of the parents - 1. 

Most of the parents - 2. 

About half of the parents - 3. 

Some of the parents - A. 

Almost none of the parents - 5. 

62. How many of the parents of students in this school expect their 
children to complete college? 

Almost all of the parents - 1. 

Most of the parents - 2. 

About half of the parents - 3. 

Some of the parents - 4. 

Almost none of the parents - 5. 

63. How many of the parents of students in this school don^t care if 
their children obtain low gradas? 

Alroofit all of the parents - 1. 

Most of the parents - 2. 

About half of the parents - 3. 

Soire of the parents - 4. 

Almost none of the parents - 5. 

64. How many of the parents of students in this school want feedback 
from the principal and teachers on how their children are doing 
in school? 

Almost all of the parents - 1. 

Most of the parents - 2. 
About half of the parents - 3. 
Some of the parents - 4. 
Almost none of the parents - 5. 

65. For each of the following aspects of your job, please indicate In the 
first column how important it is for your job satisfaction and ir 
the second column, how well satisfied you are with that aspect of 
your job. 

I II 
Degree of Present Level 

Importance for your of Satisfaction 

Job Satisfaction with job 
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66. Administrative duties, counseling, handling of discipline problems, 
etc., are all time consuming activities that teachers must assume 
in addition to their teaching responsiblities. Approximately what 
percentage of a typical school day is spent on each of these activities] 
Parent-teacher contacts 

(notes to parents, phone calls, conferences) % 

Conferring with individual studants about 

academic progress 



Confeiring with individual students about behavior 

or personal and social growth 

Classroom or small groups instruction _ 
Establishing and maintaining order 

in the classroom 

Administrative duties (attendance taking, record keeping) 

Time between lessons (recess, moving 

children from one activity to another) 

Other 



7. 

% 
% 



% 
% 

% 



67. Wh^t do you consider to be your primary responsibility to students in 
you*: class (circle only one)? 

Teaching of academic subjects - K 

Enhancing social skills and social interaction - 2 

Personal growth and development - 3. 

Encouraging education/occupational aspirations - A. 

Other (please specify) . 5* 

68. How successful would you say your school has been with regard to 
student development in the following areas? 

A, teaching of academic skills: 

Very successful - 1. 

Successful - 2. 

Somewhat successful - 3. 

Not very successful - ^. 

Very unsuccessful - 5. 
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Very successful - 1. 

Successful - 2. 

Somewhat successful - 3, 

Not very successful - 4. 

Very unsuccessful - 5* 

C. Personal growth and development (self-reliance, etc,) 

Very successful - 1. 
Successful - 2, 
Somewhat successful - 3. 
Not very successful - 4, 
Very unsuccessful - 5. 

D. Educational/occupational aspirations: 

Very successful - 1. 
Successful - 2. 
Somewhat successful - 3, 
Not very successful - 4. 
Very unsuccessful - 5, 

69. How responsible do you feel for a student's academic achievement? 

Very successful - 1. 
Successful - 2. 
Somewhat successful - 3. 
Not very successful - 4, 
Very unsuccessful - 5, 

70. To what extent do you think that teaching methods affect students' 
achievement? 

They have a great deal of effect on 

student's achievement - 1. 
They have substantial effect cn students' 

achievement - 2, 
They have some effect on students' 

achievmcnt - 3. 
They do not have much effect on students' 

achievement - 4, 
They have no effect at all ~ 5, 

71. To what extent do you think teachers' attitudes toward their students 
affect their students' achievement? 

They have a great deal of effect on 

students achievement - 1. 
They have substantial effect on students' 

achievement - 2. 
They have some effect on students' 

achievment - 3. 
They do not have much effect on students' 

achievement ~ A. 
They have no effect at all - 5. 



B. Enhancing of social skills: 



72. Hov do yqur academic expectations for boys compare with the 
e:2.pectatlons for girls? 

1 expect boys to-do better - 1. 
I expect both to do the same 2. 
I expect girls to do better - 3. 

73- What effect do you think each of the following has on students' 
academic achievement? 

A. Parents: 

They have a great deal of effect on 

students achievement - 1. 
They have substantial effect on students' 

achievement - 2. 
They have some effect on students' 

achievment - 3. 
They do not have much effect on students' 

achievement - 4. 
They have no effect at al] - 5. 

B. Teachers: 

They have a great deal of effect on 

students achievement - 1. 
They have substantial effect on students' 

achievement - 2. 
They have some effect on students' 

achievment - 3. 
They do not have much effect on students' 

achievement - 4. 
They have no effect at all - 5. 

C. Friends or peer group: 

They have a great deal of effect on 

students achievement - 1* 
They have substantial effect on student 

achievement - 2. 
They have some effect on student 

achievment - 3. 
They do hot have much effect on student 

achievement - 4. 
They have no effect at all - 5. 



D. School Boards: 



They have a great deal of effect on 

students achievement - 1. 
They have substantial effect on student 

achievement - 2. 
They have some effect on student 

achievment - 3. 
They do not have much effect on student 

achievement - 4. 
They have no effect at all - 5. 
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£. Prinoipal: 

They have a great deal of effect on 

students achievement - 1. 
They have substantial effect on student 

achievement - 2. 
They have some effect on student 

achievment - 3, 
They do not have much effect on student 

achievement - 4. 
They have no effect at all - 5. 

F. Student himself: 

They have a great deal of effect on 

students achievement - 1. 
They have substantial effect on student 

achievement - 2* 
They have some effect on student 

achievment - 3. 
They do not have much effect on student 

achievement - 4. 
They have no effect at all - 5. 

74, How often does the principal and/or other administrators in this 
school assist and give support to the teachers on ways to improve 
their students' academic achievemcint? 

Very often - 1. 
Often - 2. 
Sometimes - 3. 
Seldom - 4. 
Never - 5. 

75* One important criterion for evaluating a teachers' performance 
should be how veil his/her students achieve at a high level. 

Strongly agree - 1, 
Agree - 2, 
Unsure - 3. 
Disagree - 4. 
Strongly disagree - 5. 

76* In this school, there is really very little a teacher can do to 
assure that all of his/her students achieve at a high level. 

Strongly agree - 1. 

Agree - 2. 
Unsure - 3. 
Disagree - 4. 
Strongly disagree - 5. 

77. When you are trying to improve your instructional program, how easy or 
difficult is it to get the principal's assistance? 

Very easy - 1. 

Easy - 2. 

Varies from time to time - 3. 

1 Q>y Difficult - 4. 

^ xa/ y^j.y difficult - 5. 
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78. What is your policy with regard to students talking to each other 
while they are working on class assignments? Students- are 
encouraged to talk with each other: 

Never - 1 
Seldom - 2 
Sometimes - 3 
Often - 4 
Almost always - 5 

79. How do you feel about students walking around in the classroom? 
Students are allows to move about the room without first getting 
permission: 

Never - 1 
Seldom - 2 
Sometimes - 3 
Often - 4 
Almost always - 5 

80. What kind of seating arrangement do you have' in your class (es)? 

Students always select their own seats - 1 
Generally students select their own seats - 2 
Soma students select their seats; some are assigned - 3. 

Generally teacher assigns seats - 4 
Teacher always assigns seats - 5 

81. In your cla»3s(es) , how often are students' seats changed? 

Several time a day - 1 

D&ily - 2 

Periodically during the semester - 3 

They keep the same seats throughout the semester - A 

82. How often do you work with your class as a whole ? 

Always - 1 
Often - 2 
Sometimes - 3 

Seldom - 4 
Never - 5 

83. How often are all of your students working on the same lesson? 

Always - 1 
Often - 2 
Sometimes - 3 

Seldom - 4 
Never - 5 

84. How would you characterize your teaching objectives? 

They are the same for all students - 1 
They are the same for most of the students - 2 
They are the sarae for some of the students - 3 
They arc different for most of the students - 4 
They are different for ea'^h student - 5 
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85, How important are each of the following in determining teaching 
objectives for your studentF? 

A. School policy: 

Very important - 1, 

Important - 2. 

Somewhat Inprrtant - 3, 

Not very important - 4. 

Not important at all - 5, 

B. Student interest: 

Very Important - 1; 

Important - 2, 

Somewhat important - 3, 

Not very important - 4, 

Not important at all - 5. 

C. Individual student ability: 

Very important - 1. 

Important - 2, 

Somewhat itiportant - 3* 

Not very important - A. 

Not important at all - 5, 

D. Your personal preference: 

Very Important - 1, 

Important - 2, 

Somewhat important - 3, 

Not very important - 4, 

Not important at all - 5* 

86, Do you have a teacher aide? 

Yes - 1. 

No 2, 

87* What proportion of your students* parents do you know when you see them? 

Nearly all - !• 

About 75% - 2, 

About 50?; - 3- 

About 25X - A, 

Only a few - 5, 
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PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



THE INFORMATION YOU GIVE US ON THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IS COMPLETELY 
CONFIDENTIAL. NO ONE WILL SEE YOUR ANSWERS EXCEPT THE MEMBERS OF OU? 
RESEARCH "staff. REPORTS WILL BE MADE WITH AGGREGATE DATA, AND NO ONE 
PERSON WILL BE IDENTIFIED WITH HIS OR HER DATA. AFTER YOUR QUESTIONNAIRE 
HAS BEEN COMPLETELY CODED AND PUNCHED ON IBM CARDS (WITHOUT YOUR NAME) , 
YOUR QUESTIONNAIRE WILL BE DESTROYED. COMPLETE CONFIDENTIALITY IS ASSURED. 

1. Please write the name of this school. 



5. How long have you been a principal? 



2. Sex (circle the number of the correct answer)? 

fenale - 1. 
male - 2. 

3. What is your race or ethnic group? 

Black - 1. 
Chicano - 2. 
Other Spanish Speaking - 3. 
Native American - 4. 
Oriental Origin - 5. 

\Jhite " 6. 

4. How long have you been the principal of this school? 

Just this year - 1. 

1 to 4 years - 2. 
5 to 9 years - 3. 
10 to 14 years - 4. 
15 or more years - 5. 

Just this year - 1. 

1 to 4 years - 2. 

5 to 9 years - 3. 

10 to 14 years - 4. 

15 or more years - 5. 

6. How long did you teach before becoming a principal? 

Never taught - I . 
1 to 4 years - 2. 
5 to 9 years - 3. 
10 to 14 years - 4 . 
15 years or more - 5. 

7. How did you feel about your assignment to this school before you 
came here? 

Very happy - 1. 

Happy - 2. 

Somewhat happy - 3. 

Quite unhappy - 4. 

^ Very unhappy - 5. 
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8* Which bes^ describes the location of your school? 

In a rural area - 1 . 

In a residential suburb - 2. 

In an industrial suburb - 3. 

In a small town (5,000 or less) - 4. 

In a city of 5,000 to 50,000 - 5. 

In a residential area of a larger city (over 50,000) - 6. 

In the inner part of a larger city (over 50,000) - 7. 



9* Which best describes the pupils served by this school? 

All children of professional and white collar workers - 1. 

Mostly children of professional and white collar workers - 2* 

Children from a general cross section of society - 3. 

Mostly children of factory and other blue collar workers - A. 

All children of factory and other blue collar workers - 5. 

Children of rural families ^ 6. 



10* How many families of your students are represented at a typical 
meeting of the PTA or similar parent group? 

We have no parents organization - !♦ 

Only a few - 2* 

Less than half - 3. 

About half - A. 

Over half - 5. 

Almost all of them - 6. 



IK About what is the average daily percentage of attendance in your 
school? 



Over 98% 


- 1. 


97% - 98% 


- 2. 


95% - 96% 


- 3. 


93% - 9A% 


- A. 


91% - 92% 


- 5. 


96% - 90% 


- 6. 


85% or less 


- 7. 



12. What percentage of your students this year are transfers from 

another school? (Do not count students who had completed the highest 
grade in the school from which they cane.) 

0 - A% - 1. 
5% - 9% - 2. 
10% - 1A% - 3, 
15% - 19% - A. 
20% - 2A% - 5. 
25% or wore - 6, 



13. What is the lowest grade in your school? 
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Kindergarten - 1, 
1st - 2, 
2nd - 3. 
3rd - A. 
Ath - 5. 



14. What is t>he highest grade in your school? 

5th - 1, 
6th - 2. 
7th - 3. 
8th - 4. 
9th - 5. 

15 • What percent of students in your school receives free lunches each day? 

None - 1 • 
9% or less - 2. 
10% - 30X - 3. 
31% - 50% - 4. 
51% - 70% - 5. 
71% - 90% - 6. 
More than 90% - 7. 
There is no free lunch program - 8. 

16. In your judgment, what is the general reputation of this school 
among educators? 

Among the best * 1. 
Better than average - 2. 
About average - 3. 
Below average - 4, 
Inferior - 5. 

17. With regard to student achievement, how would you rate this school? 

Among the best - 1 . 
Better than average - 2. 
About average * 3. 
Below average * 4. 
Inferior - 5. 

18. With regard to student achievement, how good a school do you think 
this school can be? 

Among the best - 1 . 
Better than average - 2. 
About average - 3. 
Below average - 4. 
Inferior - 5. 

19. What do you consider to be the school's primary responsibility tc 
the students? 

Teaching of academic subjects - 1. 
Enhancing social skills - 2. 
Personal growth and development * 3. 
Educational/occupational aspirations - 4. 
Other (please specify) - 5. 

20. fiov successful would you say your school has been with regard to 
student development in the following areas? 
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A. Teacl^ing of academic skills: 

Very successful - 1 . 
Successful • 2. 
Somewhat successful -* 3. 
Not very successful - A. 
Very unsuccessful - 5. 

B. Enhancing social skills (social interaction, etc.): 

Very successful - 1 . 
Successful - 2. 
Somewhat successful - 3. 
Not very successful • A. 
Very unsuccessful • 5. 

C. Personal growth and development: 

Very successful • 1. 
Successful • 2. 
Somewhat successful - 3. 
Not very successful - 4. 
Very unsuccessful • 5. 

D. Educational/occupational aspirations: 

Very successful - 1. 
Successful • 2. 
Somewhat successful • 3. 
Not very successful - 4. 
Very unsuccessful - 5. 

WE WOULD NOW LIKE TO ASK YOU SCMF. QUESTIONS ABOUT GROUPING PRACTICES, 
TEACHER CREDENTIALS AND TESTING PROCEDURES IN YOUR SCHOOL. PLEASE 
FEEL FREE TO WRITE ANY ADDITIONAL COMMENTS AFTER EACH QUESTION. 

21. In general, what grouping procedure is practiced across sections 
of particular grade levels in this school? 

Homogeneous grouping according "to ability - 1. 
Heterogeneous grouping according to ability - 2. 

Random grouping • 3. 
No intentional grouping - A. 

22. In general, what grouping procedure is practiced within individual 
sections of particular grade levels of this school? 

Homogeneous grouping according to ability - 1. 

Heterogeneous grouping according to ability - 2. 

Random grouping - 3. 

No intentional grouping - A. 

23. To what extent do the upper elementary teachers, 3-6 grades, 
individualize the instructional programs for their students? 

All plan individual programs for most students - 1. 

Host teacher have some individualized programs - 2. 

Individualization varies froD teacher to teacher and time to time - 3. 

Most teachers have common instructional programs for their students - 4. 
All teachers have conanon instructional programs for their students - 5. 
» * • 
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2A. Do you have any non-graded classrooms for children over eight years 
of age in this school? 

Yes, all are non-graded - K 
Yes, some are non-graded - 2, 
No, we haven't any non-graded classroor.s 3, 

25. What proportion of the third grade classrooms in your school 
have teacher aides? 

All - 1. 
Som - 2. 
None - 3, 

26. How many teachers in this school have at least a Bachelor's degree? 

All - !• 
75% or more - 2. 
50% - 7AJ: - 3, 
Less than 50% - 4. 

27. How many teachers in this school have a temporary teaching 
certificate? 

75X or more - !• 
50% - 7AX - 2. 
25% - - 3. 
Less than 25'^ - 4. 

28. How many teacher in this school have a permanent teaching certificate? 

75J! or mord - i . 
50% - 7AX - 2, 
25% - A9/. - 3. 
Less than 257. - A, 

29. How nany teachers in this school have a graduate degree? 

75% or more - 1 . 
50% - - 2. 
25% - A9% - 3. 
Less than 25/. - A, 

30. In what grade does your school give intelligence or aptitude tests 
to the students (circle all that apply)? 

1st cradc - !• 
2nd grade - 2. 
3rd grade - 3, 
Ath grade - 4. 
5th grade - 5. 
6th grade - 6, 
Do not give I,Q. or aptitude tests - 7, 

31. In what grade does your school give standardized achievement tests 

to students? (Circle all correct answers. Do not include State 

Assessment.) " , 

1st trade - 1. 

2nd grade - 2, 

205 3rd grade - 3. 

Ath grade - 4, 

159 5th grade - 5, 



32. How often do teachers in this school refer to, or consider, a student 
I.Q, or aptitude score when planning his work? 

Always - 1 . 

Often - 2. 
Sometimes - 3. 
Ssldom - A. 

Never - 5. 

33 • In this school, how often are students assigned to certain classes 
on the basis of their I.Q. or aptitude scores? 

Always - 1. 

Often - 2. 
Sometines - 2. 
Seldom - 4. 

Never ~ 5. 

34. Which of the following do you think best predicts a pupil's success 
of failure in higher education? 

Teacher reconimendations - 1. 
Group or individual intelligence or scholastic aptitude test scores - 2. 
Other standardized test scores (e.g., personality 

and vocational inventories, etc.) - 3. 

School grades - 4. 

Other - 5. 

PLEASE ANSWER EACH OF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS BY CIRCLING THE NUMBER OF 
THE CHOICE WHICH MOST NEARLY A NSWERS THE Q UESTION FOR YOU . 

35. On the average, what achievement level can be expected of the 
students in this school? 

Much above national norm - 1. 
Slightly above national norm - 2. 
Approxinately at national norm - 3. 
Slightly below national norm - 4. 

Much below national norm - 5. 

36. What percent of the students in this school do ycu expect to complete 
high school? 

905! or more - 1. 

70% - 89% - 2. 

50% - 69% - 3. 

30% - 49% - 4. 

Less than 30% - 5. 

37. What percent of the students in this school do you expect to 
attend college? 

90% or more - 1. 

70% - 89% - 2. 

50% - 69% - 3. 

30% - 49% - 4. 

20S Less than 30% - 5. 
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38. What per9cnt of the students in this school do you expect to 
complete college? 

90% or nore - U 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - A9% - U. 
Less than 30% - 5. 



39* How many of the students in this school are capable of getting 
good grades? 

90% or more - 1. 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - 49% - U. 
Less than 30% - 5. 



40* How would you rate the academic ability of the students in this school 
compared to other schools? 

Ability here is much higher - 1. 
Ability here is somewhat higher - 2. 
Ability here is about the same - 3. 
Ability here is somewhat lower - 4, 
Ability here is much lower - 5. 

41 • The parents of students In this school regard this school as primarily 
a "babysitting" agency. 

Strongly agree - 1. 

Agree - 2, 
Unsure - 3, 
Disagree - 4, 
Strongly disagree - 5. 

42. The parents of students in this school are deeply concerned .hat 
their children receive a top quality education. 

Strongly agree - 1 • 

Agree - 2, 

Unsure - 3, 

Disagree - A, 

Strongly disagree - 5. 

A3. How many of the parents of students in this school expect their 
children to complete high school? 

Almost all of the parents - 1. 

Kost of the parents - 2. 

About half of the parents - 3, 

Some of the parents - 4, 

Almost none of the parents - 5, 




A4* How many of the parents of students in this school expect their 
children to complete college? 

" , Almost all of the parents - 1. 

Host of the parents - 2. 

307 About half of the parents - 3. 

Some of the parents - 4. 

Almost none of the parents - 5. 



45. How many of the parents of students in this school don't care if 
their children obtain low grades? 

Almost all of the parents - 1. 

Most of the parents - 2. 

About half of the parents - 3. 

Some of the parents - A, 

Almost none of the parents - 5. 

A6. How many of the parents of students in this school want feedback from 
the principal and teachers on how their children are doing In school? 

Almost all of the parents - 1. 

Most of the parents - 2. 
About half of the parents - 3. 
Some of the parents - A. 
Almost none of the parents - 5. 

47, What proportion of the teachers in this school would prefer to be 
teaching in another school? 

About all ^ !• 
About 75% - 2. 
About half - 3. 
About 25% - A. 
Almost none - 5« 

A8. A typical teacher in this school has some contact with: 

All of the parents - 1. 
Most of the parents - 2. 
Some of the parents - 3. 
A few of the parents - A. 
None o« the parents - 5. 

A9. How much contact does a typical teacher in this school have with 
most of the parents? 

About once a month or more 1. 
About two times a semester - 2. 
About once a semester - 3. 
Once a year or less - A, 

50. Approximately what percentage of a typical school day docs the average 
teachet spend on each of these activites? 
Farent-teacher contacts 

" (notes to parents f phone calls, conferences) % 

Conferring with individual students 

(about academic progress) ^ 

Conferring with individual students 

(about behavior, social growth, responsibility) % 

Administrative duties (attendance taking, noting 

pupil progress, filling out report cards) X 

Establishing and maintaining order in the classroom X 

Classroom and small group instruction X 

Time between lessons (before and after recess, 

moving children from one activity to another) % 

Other (specify) . ^ 

CD!/-" nr\r. TOTAL % 
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51. Evaluating teachers' performance is an important and often difficult 
task for principals* When evaluating a teacher's performance, how 
touch importance do you place on hic/her students' academic achievement ? 

It is very important - I. 
It is quite impOiTtant - 2, 
It is somewhat important - 3. 
It is not very Important - 4. 
It is not important at all - 5. 

52. As a principal, how much effect do you think you have on students' 
academic achievement? 

Very great effect - 1. 
Substantial effect - 2. 

Some effect - 3. 
Very little effect - 4. 
No effect at all - 5. 



53. What percentage of the students in this school do you feel are 
capable of learning to read by the end of second grade? 





1007. 


- 1. 


90% - 


997. 


- 2. 


80% - 


897. 


- 3. 


70X - 


797. 


- A. 


50% - 


69X 


- 5. 


than 


50% 


- 6. 



54. What effect do you think each of the following has on students' 
academic achievement in this school? 
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A. Parents: 

They have a great d^al of effect on student achievement - 1. 

They have substantial effect on student achievement - 2. 

They have some effect on student achievement - 3. 

They do not have much effect on student .achievement - 4. 

They have no effect at all - 5. 

B. Teachers: 

They have a great deal of effect on student achievement - 1 
They have substantial effect on student achievement 

They have some effect on student achievement - 3. 

They do not have much effect on student achievement - 4, 

They have no effect at all - 5. 

C. Friends or peer group: 

They have a great deal of effect on student achievement - 1. 

They have substantial effect on student achievement - 2, 

They have some effect on student achievement - 3. 

They do not have much effect on student achievement - 4, 

They have no effect at all - 5. 



D. School boards: 

They have a great deal of 
They have substantial 
They have some 
They do not have much 



effect on student achievement - 1, 
effect on student achievement - 2. 
effect on student achievement - 3, 
effect on stucent achievement - A, 
They have no effect at all - 5, 



E. Principal: 

They have a great deal of 
They have substantial 
They have some 
They do not have much 



effect on student achievement - 1, 

effect on student achievement - 2. 

effect on student achievement - 3. 

effect on student achievement - 4. 

They have no effect at all - 5. 



F« Student himself: 

They have a great deal of 
They have substantial 
They have some 
They do not have much 



effect on student achievement - 1. 
effect on student achievement - 2. 
effect on student achievement - 3. 
effect on student achievement - 4. 
They have no effect at all - 5. 



55. How often do you suggest ways of improving student achievement to 
your teachers? 

Very often - I. 
Often - 2. 
Sometines - 3. 
Seldon - A. 
Never - 5. 



56. How often do you weet with the teachers as a group to discuss 
ways of improving student achievement? 

Very often - 1. 

Often - 2. 

Sometimes - 3. 

Seldom - A. 

Never - 5. 

57. To what extent do you think teaching me thods affect students* 
academic achievement? 

They have a great deal of effect on student achievement - 1. 

They have substantial effect on student achievement - 2. 

They have some effect on student achievement - 3. 

They do not have much effect on student achievement - A. 

They have no effect at all - 5. 

58. To what extent do you think that a teacher's attitude tov;ard his/her 
students affects students' academic achievement? 

They have a great deal of effect on student achievement - K 
They have substantial effect on student achievement - 2. 

They have some effect on student achievement - 3. 
They do not have much effect on student achievenent - A. 

They have no effect at all - 5. 
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59. To what extent do you think the degree to which their students achieve 
grade level in learning should be considered in evaluating a teachers' 
competence? 

Very much - 1 . 

Some - 2 . 
Not much - 3. 
Not at all - 

60. If the teachers and other staff members in this school were all 
doing their job well, nearly all of the students would achieve at 
grade level. 

Strongly agree - 1 . 

Agree - 2 . 
Unsure - 3 . 
Disagree - 4. 
Strongly disagree - 5. 

61. It is the principal's responsibility to work with the teachers to 
insure that their students achieve at a high level. 

Strongly agree - 1 . 

Agree - 2. 
Unsure - 3. 
Disagree - 4, 
Strongly disagree - 5. 

62. It is possible for a principal, with the cooperation of the teachers, to 
change a low achieving school into a high achieving school. 

Strongly agree - 1 . 

Agree - 2. 
Unsure - 3. 
Disagree - 4. 
Strongly disagree - 5. 

63. How would you characterize the achievement objectives in this school? 

Same for all students - 1. 

Same for most students - 2. 
Different for most students - 3. 
Different for all students - 4. 

64. About what proportion of teachers in this school assign seats to 
their students? 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 

Most of the teachers - 2. 

About half of the teachers 3. 

Some of the teachers - 4. 

Almost none of the teachers - 5. 

65. About what proportion of teachers in thiG school allow their students 
to move about the classroom without first asking permission? 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 

Most of the teachers - 2. 
About half of the teachers - 3. 

Some of the teachers - 4. 
Almost none of the teachers - 5. 



66. What proportion of the classrooms in your school have teacher aides? 

All - 1. 
Most - 2. 
About half - 3. 
Less than half - A. 

None - 5. 

67* What percentage of your time in a typical week is devoted to each of 



the following activities? 

Long range curriculum planning 7. 

Supervision of instructional staff % 

Supervision of non-instructional staff % 

Parent and community concerns % 

Discipline % 

Other administrative duties % 

TOTAL % 



68. What proportion of the students' parents do you know when you see them? 

Nearly all - 1 . 

About 75% - 2. 

About 50% - 3. 

About 25% - A. 
Only a few - 5. 
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